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THOMAS CHALMERS, D.D. , 

nonaK« nw ]Kosi.L philosofbt n tbs unrnanTT of st. AxsiBWi. 



Sir, 

In dedicating to you this Tolume, which haa for 
its object to exhibit a popular view of the Phiioso- 
phj of a Tuture State, as deduced from the light ot 
sciience and revelation, — a consideration of a far 
higher nature than the formal and customary honour 
ofaddressing a mail of literary and scientific attain- 
mentSy induced me to shelter it under your p|[tron- 
age. 

In the several vocati(ms in which diviae Provi- 
dence has called you to ojBiciate, you have proved 
yourself the warm and disinterested patron of all 
that is benevolent and good— of every thing that 
concerns the present and eternal welfare of man- . 
kind: and your praises have been re-echoed from 
one corner of the land to another, as the champion 
of the Christian religion,— the doctrines of which, 
your voice and your pen have done so much to illUs* 
trate. 

Your writings furnish ample testimony to the 
world of your earnest^ active, and unwearied solici- 
tude for the moral and religious improvement of 
mankind — a solicitude which is not abated by any 
minor differences of opinion in those with whom you 
co-operate, where the great object is, to diffuse 
knowledge and happiness over the face of the earth. 




^^ indulgence to me, on the slight ac- 

qiKntance I have ol you personalij, and your ap- 
probation of some of my labours, in endeavouring to 
connect Science with Kelieion, induce me to hope, 
that, if the views taken of the present subject, in 
any measure correspond with your own, you will 
eountenance my humble attempts to dispel the pre* 
judices which many well-meaning Chnstians may 
entertain, as to the oeneficial tendency of exhibiting 
the sciences of a present^ as applicable to the cir- 
cumstances and relations of tijuture world. 

That you may long be spared as the advocate of 
vital Christianity— as a blessing and ornament to 
your country — and as a zealous instructor of those 
who are destined to promote its best interests; and 
that you may enjoy, without interruption, the plea- 
sures arising from a consciousness of the esteem 
and approbation of the wise and the pious, is the 
sincere prayer of, 

Sir, 
Tour much obliged, 

and humble Servant, 

THOMAS DICK. 
Broughty Ferry^ near Dundee^ 
Dec 28, 182r 



PREFACE. 



The reasoning and illustrations contained, in the 
following pages, are intended to direct the intelli- 
gent Christian in some of those trains of thought 
which he ought to prosecute, when looking forward 
to the scene of his future destination. The author 
was induced to engage in the discussion of this sub- 
ject, from a consideration, that many vague and 
erroneous conceptions are still entertained among 
Christians, in regard to the nature of heavenly feli- 
city, and the employments of a futuie world. In 
elucidating the train of thought which is here prose- 
cuted, lie has brought forward, without hesitation, 
the discoveries of modem science, particularly those 
which relate to the scenery of the heavens ; con- 
vinced, that all the manifestations of himself which 
the Creator has permitted us to contemplate, are 
intended to throw light on the plan of his moral 
government, in relation both to our present and our 
future destiny. He has carefully avoided every 
thing that might appear like vague or extravagant 
conjecture ; and he trusts, that the opinions he has 
broached, and the conclusions he has deduced, will 
generally be found accordant with the analogies of 
Mature, and the dictates of Revelation* He is aware, 
that he has many prejudices to encounter, arising 
from the vague and indefinite manner in which such 
subjects have been hitherto treated, and from the 
want of those expansive viewti of the Divine opera- 
I* 6 



tions which the |>rofe8sor8 of Christianity should 
endeavour to attain; but he feels confident, that 
those who are best (qualified to appreciate his senti- 
ments, will tr6at with candour an attempt to eluci- 
date a subject hitherto overlooked, and in which 
every individual of tiie hunuin race is deeply inte- 
rested. ' 

It was originally intended to publish what is con- 
tained in Parts II. and III. without any disserta- 
tion on the evidences of a future state as deduced 
from the light of nature — ^taking the immortality of 
man for granted on the authority of Revelation. 
But, on second thought, it was judged expedient, 
for the sake of general readers, to exhibit a con- 
densed view of tho^e arguments, which even the 
light of reason can produce in favour of the immor- 
tality of man. In this department of the volume, 
the Author has brought forward several arguments 
which, he is not aware, have been taken notice of 
by ethical writers, when treating on this subject. 
He has endeavoured to illustrate these and the other 
arguments here adduced, in minute detail, and in 
a popular manner, so as to be level to the compre- 
hension of every reader; and - he trusts, that the 
force of the whole combined, will be found to 
amount to as high a degree of moral demonstration 
as can be expected in relation to objects which are 
not cognizable by the eye of sense. 

The greater portion of what is contained in Part 
III. having been written above eight years ago, 
several apparent repetitions of facto alluded to in 
the preceding Parts, may perhaps be noticed by the 
critical reader; but, in general, it will be found, 
that where the same facto are repeated, they are 



eitlier exhibited in anew aspect, or brought forward 
to elucidate another subject 

The practical reflections and remarks embodied 
in the last Part of this work, will not, the Author 
is persuaded, be considered by any of his readers, 
as either unnecessary, or unappropriate to the sub- 
jects treated of iifthe preceding parts of this volume. 
it is of the utmibst importance that every individual 
be convinced, that he cannot be supposed a candi- 
date for a blessed immortalitv, unless the train of 
his affections, and the general tenor of his conduct, 
in some measure correspond to the tempers and dis" 
positions, and the moral purity which prevail in the 
ueavenly state. 

The favourable reception which the public have 

f'lven to the volumes he has formerly published, in- 
uces the Author to indulge the hope, that the pre- 
sent volume may not be altogether unworthy of tneir 
attention. That it may tend to convince the scep- 
tical of the reality of an immortal existence — ^to ex- 
pand the believer's conceptions of the attributes of 
the Divinity, and of the glory of <^ that inheritance 
which is reserved in heaven" for the faithful — and 
to excite in the mind of every reader, an ardent de- 
sire to cultivate those dispositions and virtues 
which will prepare him for the enjoyment of celes- 
tial bliss — IS the Author's most smcere and ardent 
wish, as it was tlie great object he had in view 
when engaged in its- composition. 
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PHILOSOPHY 

OF 

A FUTURE STATE. 

PART I. 
PROOFS OP A FUTURES STATE. 

INTRODUOTIOK. 

The sketches contained in Parts 11. andllL of this work, 
being chiefly intended to illustrate the connexion of science 
with the scenes of a fu^re world, and the aids which its 
discoveries afford, for enabling us to form some conception 
of the perpetual improvement of its inhabitants in know- 
ledge ana felicity— -I shall endeavour, in this First Part, 
to exhibit a condensed view of some of those evidences 
which prove the immortality of the soul, and the eternal 
destination of man. 

This is an inquiry &r more interesting and important, to 
every individual of mankind, tiian any other which comes 
within the ran^e of the human mind. Next to the Being 
of a God, the £)ctrine of the immortality of man lies at the 
fcandation of all religion, and of idl the animating pros- 
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14 THE PHILOSOPHY OE A FtTTURE STATE- 

pects which can cheer us in this land of our pilgrimage 
Remove from the mind the belief of a future existence, 
and the hope of immortality, and religion becomes a sha- 
dow, life a dream, and the approach of death a scene of 
darkness and despair. Upon this short question, *' Is man 
immortal^ or is he notP^ depends all that is valuable in sci- 
ence, in morals, and in theology, — and all that is most in- 
teresting to man as a social being, and as a rational and 
accountable intelligence. If he is destined to an eternal 
existence, an immense importance must attach to all his 
present affections, actions and pursuits ; and it mlist be a 
matter of infinite moment, that they be directed in such a 
channel, as will tend to carry him forward, in safety, to 
the felicities of a future world. But if his whole existence 
be circumscribed within the circle of a few fleeting years, 
man appears an enigma, an inexplicable phenomenon in 
the universe, human life a mystery, the world a scene of 
confusion, virtue a mere phantom, the Creator a capri- 
cious being, and his plans and arrangements an inextrica- 
ble maze. 

There is too much reason to believe, that the indifi^ence 
to religion which so generally prevails, especially amon? 
those who are raised a little almve the vulgar throng, and 
the unhallowed propensities and vicious practices to which 
it gives rise — are owing, in a considerable degree, to the 
want of & full conviction of the reality of a future existence, 
or to some doubts which hover about the mind, in relation 
to this important point There is no man, however insen- 
sible to the obligations of relig^ion, that can fully satisfy 
his own mind, or the minds of otaers, that the idea of a 
future world is a mere chimera. On the contrary, the 
possibility, and even the probability, of the truth of man's 
eternal destiny, will, at certain seasons, force themselves 
upon the minds even of the most careless and profane. 
Yet it is amazing to consider, with what ease and indif- 
ference multitudes of this description can glide down the 
stream of time, under the awful uncertainty whether it 
will land them in the shades of annihilation, the realms of 
bliss, or the regions of endless woe. — " Between us and 
these three periods or states,*' says a celebrated French 
writer, " no barrier is interposed but life, the most brittle 
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thing in all nature ; and the happiness of heaven being 
certainly not designed for those who doubt whether they 
have an immortal part to enjoy it, such persons have 
Bothingleft, but the miserable chance of annihilation, or of 
belL There is not any reflection which can have more 
leality than this, as there is none which has greater terror. 
Let us set the bravest face on our condition, and play the 
heroes as artfully as we can, yet see here the issue which 
attends the goodliest life upon earth ? It is in vain for 
men to turn aside their thoughts from this eternity which 
awaits them, as if they were able to destroy it, by denying 
it a place in their imagination. It subsists in spite of them ; 
it advances unobserved ; and death, which is to draw the 
curtain from it, will, in a short time, in&llibly reduce them 
to the dreadful necessity of being for ever nothing, or for 
ever miserable." 

To treat a subject, so interesting and momentous, with 
levity or indifference — ^to exert all the energies of the soul 
in the pursuit of objects, which a few years at most will 
snatch for ever from their embrace, — and never to spend 
one serious hour in reflecting on what may* possibly suc- 
ceed the present scene of e^stence, or in endeavouring to 
find some light, to clear up the doubts that may hang over 
this important inquiry, and to treat with derisicm and scorn 
those who would direct them in this serious investigation — 
isnot only foolish and preposterous, but the height of infa- 
tuation and of madness. It is contrary to every principle 
on which reasonable men act, in relation to the afiairs of 
the present world. To retain the profits of a lucrative 
business, or to prevent the loss of fortune, or of honour, a 
man will sometimes strain every nerve, stretch every fa- 
culty, deprive himself of sleep, submit to numerous priva- 
tions, encounter the raffing elements, and brave the dan- 
gers of the oceap. Nay, he will often be overwhelmed 
with despondency at the slightest inconveniences, and will 
pass whole weeln and months in sullenness and chagrin, 
fi>r an imaginary affront, or fot the loss of a few dofiais, 
while, at the same time, he remains perfectly indifferent, 
and without the least emotion, in regard to the unknown 
scenes of the eternal world, and the danger of endless 
misery to which he is exposed. Such a coiwuct, and such 
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diBpositions, which are too freqaentlv realized in the cMe 
of tiiousands who occasionally mingle in our religious as- 
semblies, are obviously inconsistent with the dictates of 
prudence and of common sense, and with every thing 
that ought to characterize a rational and an accountable 
creature. 

When we look back into the inexplorable abves of that 
eternity which is already past, when we look forward to 
the immeasurable extent, and the unfathomable depths of 
eternity to come, — ^when we behold JHimSf and all its cir- 
cling years, appearing only like a point on the surface of 
that vast and boundless ocean ; when we consider the im> 
Qiense spaces of the universe with which we are surround- 
ed, and the innumerable w(»*lds which lie dispersed in 
every direction throughout the immeasurable tracts of crea- 
tion; when we consider, that our existence, as thinking 
beings, may run parallel with interminable ages ; and tha^ 
in tiie revolutions of eternity, we may exist in regions of 
space immeasurably distant fh>m our present habitation^ 
associate with other orders (^intelligent beings, and pass 
through new scenes and changes in distant worlds,—- and, 
when we ocmsider that our rdation to time may be dis- 
solved, and our connexion with eternity commence, within 
the space of a few months or years, or even before the 
sun shall have described another circuit around the earth 
no inqiuiT oan appear so momentous and interesting, as 
that whicn leads to the determination of our future and 
eternal destiny, and of those realities which await us be- 
yond the toma To remain insensible to the importance 
of such an inquiry, and unaf^ted at the prospect of the 
result to which it may lead, — while we are fedingly alive 
to all the paltry concerns and litde iUs of lile, — would 
argue the most unaccountable stupidity, inoonsieteBey 
and in&tuation/ 

The man whose heart pants after substantial know- 
ledge and felicity, whose aroctions centre on the Author 
of his existence, and who delights to contemplate his cha^ 
racter and perfections, will enter witii pleasure on every 
investigation, which has a t^idency to throw a liffht on 
ibe scene of his future destination. He will weigh with 
impartiality, every eonsideratioii, «ad will seize with d^ 
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li^ht, upon every argument, by which a fall conviction of 
his immortal destiny may be indelibly riveted upon his 
mind ; and he will .endeavour to cheer his soul amidst the 
sorrows, of mortality, with the consideration, that, " when 
the earthly house of his tabernacle is dissolved, he has a 
building of God, an house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens.*' 



In illustrating the evidences of a future state, I shall, 
in the first place, state some of those proofs which Rea- 
son, or the light of nature, furnishes, of man's eternal 
destination — and, ^econdlyj those which are derived firom 
the system of Revelation. 
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The e^dences of a future state which the light of rea- 
8QQ afR>rds, though not so clear and decisive as those which 
are derived from Divine Revelation, are worthy of the se- ^ 
nous consideration of every one in whose mind the least 
doubt remains on this important subject. The conviction 
they are calculated to produce, when attentively weighed, 
is sufficient to leave every one without excuse who trifles 
with the concems^of his future destiny, and overlooks his 
relation to the eternal world. Though the Deity is invisi- 
ble to mortal eyes, yet his existence and perfections are 
dearly demonstrated by his visible operations, and he has 
not left himself without a witness to his beneficence, in any 
age, " in his giving rain from heaven, and fruitful seasons, 
and fiUin? our hearts with food and gladness." In like 
manner, though the realities of a future world are not pre- 
sented directly to the eye of sense, yet the faculties with 
which man is endowed, when properly exercised on all the 
physical and moral scenes which the universe displays, are 
snmcient to evince the hi^h degree of probability, if not 
absolute certainty, that his duration and his sphere of ao- 
tioii are not confined to the narrow limits of the present 
world, but have a relation to a future and an immortal ex- 
istence. — ^In illustrating this topic, I shall waive the consi- 
deration of several of those metaphysical arguments which 
have been adduced by Philosophers and Divines, founded 
on the immateriality of the human soul, and confine myself 
chiefly to those popular considerations, which are level to 
every capacity, and, perhaps, more convincing than the 
subtle and refined disquisiticms of metaphysical minds. 

BECfnON L 

On the Universal Belief which the doctrine of immortaUty 
has obtained in aU ages. 

It fonoB a presumptive proof of the immortality of man, 
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that this doctrine has obtained universal belief among aD 
nations, and in every period of time. 

That the thinking principle in man is of an immortal 
nature, was believed by the ancient Egyptians, the Per- 
sians, the Phenicians, the Scythians, the Celts, the Druids, 
the Assyrians, — by the wisest an^ the most celebrated cha- 
racters among the Greeks and Romans, and by almost every 
other ancient nation and tribe whose records have reacheo 
our times. The notions, indeed, which many of them en- 
tertained of the scenes of futurity were very obscure and 
imperfect, but they all embraced the idea, that death is not 
the destruction of the rational soul, but only its introduction 
to a new and unknown state of existence. The ancient 
Scythians believed that death was only a change of habi- 
tation ; and the Magian sect, which prevailed m Babylo- 
nia, Media, Assyria, and Persia, admitted the doctrine of 
eternal rewards and punishments. The doctrines taught 
by tiie second Zoroaster, who lived in the times of Darius, 
were, '* that there is one Supreme Being, independent and 
self existent from all eternity; that under him there are 
two angels, one the angel of light, who is the author of all 
good ; and the other the angel of darkness, who is the 
author of all evil : that they are in a perpetual struggle 
with each other ; that where the angel of light prevails, 
there good reigns; and that where 5ie angel of darkness 
prevails, there evil takes place ; that this struggle shall 
continue to the end of the world: that then there shall be 
a general resurrection and a day of judgment, wherein all 
shall receive a just retribution according to their works. 
After which, the angel of darkness and his disciples shall 
go into a world of their own, where they shall suffer, in 
everl^ting darkness the punishment of their evil deeds ; 
and the angel of light and his disciples shall also go into 
a world of their own, where they shall receive, in ever- 
lasting light, the reward due to their good deeds ; that after 
this Uiey shall remain separated for ever, and light and 
darkness be no more mixed to all eternity."* The remains 
of this sect, which are scattered over Persia and India, still 
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hold the same doctrines, Vithout any variation, even at 
this day. 

It is well known, that Plato, Socrates, and other Greek 
Philosophers, held the doctrine of the soal's immortality. 
In his admirable dialogue, entitled, " The Phiedon." Plato 
represents Socrates, a little before his death, encompassed 
with a circle of Philosophers, and discoursing with them on 
the arguments which prove the eternal destiny of man. 
"When the dead," says he, "are arrived at the rendez- 
vous of departed souls, whither their angel conducts them, 
they are all judged. Those who have passed their lives 
in a manner neither entirely criminal, nor absolutely inno- 
cent, are sent into a place where they suffer pains propor- 
tioned to their faults, till, being pureed and cleansed of 
their guilt, and afterwards restored to liberty, they receive 
the reward of the good actions liiey have done in the body. 
Those who are judged to be incurable, on account of the 
greatness of their crimes, the fatal Destiny that passes 
ludgment upon them, hurls them into Tartarus, from 
whence they never depart Those who are found guilty of 
crimes, ^reat indeed, but worthy of pardcm, who have com- 
mitted violences, in the transports of ra^e, against their 
father or mother, or have killed some one m a like emotion, 
and afterwards repented — suffer the same punishment with 
the last, but fer a time only, till, by prayers and supplica- 
tions, they have obtained pardon from those they have in- 
jured. But those who have passed through life with pecu- 
liar sanctity of manners, are received on high into a pure 
region, where they live without their bodies to all eternity, 
in a series of jojrs and delights which cannot be described.** 
From such considerations Socrates concludes, "If the soul 
be imracMtel, it requires to be cultivated with attention, not 
onlv for what we call the time of life, but for that which is 
to follow, I mean eternity ; and the least neglect in this 
point may be attended with endless consequences. If death 
were the final dissolution of being, the wicked would be 
mat gainers by it, by being delivered at once from their 
bodies, their souls, and their vices ; but as the soul is im- 
mortal, it has no other means of being freed from its evils, 
nor any safety for it, but in becoming very good and very 
b; for it carries nothing with it, but its good or bad 
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deeds, its virtues and vices, which are commonly the con- 
sequences of the education it has received, and the causes 
of eternal happiness or misery/' Having held such dis- 
courses with his friends, he kept silent for some time, and 
then drank off the whole of the poisonous draught, which 
had been put into his hand, with amazing tranquillity, and 
an inexpressible serenitv of aspect, as one who was about 
to exchange a short ana wretched life, for a blessed and 
eternal existence. 

The descriptions and allusions, contained in the writings 
of the ancient Poets, are a convincing proof that the notion 
of the soul's immortality was a universal opinion in the 
times in which they wrote, and among the nations to whom 
their writings were addressed. Homer's account of the 
descent of Ulysses into hell, and his description of Minos 
in the shades below, distributing justice to the dead assenv- 
bled in troops around his tribunal, and pronouncing irre- 
vocable judgments, which decide their everlasting fate, 
demonstrate, that they entertained the belief, that virtues 
are rewarded, and that crimes are punished, in another 
state of existence. The poems of Ovid and Virgil contain 
a variety of descriptions, in which the same opinions are 
involved. Their notions of future punishment are set forth 
in the descriptions they give of /arion, who was fastened to 
a wheelt and whirled about continually with a swift and 
rapid motion— of TantaluSj who, for the loathsome banqnet 
he made for the gods, was set in water up to the chin, with 
apples hanging to his very lips, yet had no power either to 
stoop to the one to quench his raging thirst, or to reach to 
the other to satisfy his craving appetite— of the Fifty 
Daughters ofDanaus, who, for the barbarous massacre of 
their husbands in one night, were condemned in hell to fill 
a barrel full of holes with water, which ran out again as 
fast as it was filled— of Sisyphiis, who, for his robberies, 
was set to roll a great stone up a steep hill, which, when 
it was just at the top, suddenly fell down again, and so re- 
newed his labour — and of Tityus^ who was adjudged to 
have a vulture to feed upon his liver and entrails, which 
still grew and increased as they were devoured. Their 
notions of future happiness are embodied in the descrip- 
tions they have given of the Hesperian gardens, and the 
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Elysian fields, where the souls of the virtuous rest secure 
from every danger, and enjoy perpetual and uninterrupted 
bliss. 

And as the nations of antiquity recognised the doctrine 
of a future state of existence, so there is scarcely a nation 
, or tribe of mankind, presently existing, however barbarous 
and untutored, in which the same opinion does not prevail. 
The natives of the Society Isles believe, that after death, 
tliere is not only a state of conscious existence, but de* 
grees of eminence and felicity, according as men have 
been more or less pleasing to the Eatova^ or Deity, while 
upon earth. The chiefs of the Friendly Islands believe in 
the immortality of their soul, which, at deatli, they say is 
immediately conveyed in a fast-sailing canoe, to a distant 
country, called Doobludha, which they describe as resem- 
bling the Mahometan paradise, — ^that those who are con- 
veyed thither are no more subject to death, but feast on all 
the favourite productions of their native soil, with which 
this blissful abode is plentifully furnished. The New Zea- 
landers believe, that the third dav after the interment of a 
man, the heart separates itself u'om the corpse, and that 
this separation is announced by a general breeze of wind, 
which gives warning of its approach, by an inferior divinity 
that hovers over the grave, and who carries it to the clouds. 
They believe that the soul of the man whose flesh is de- 
voured by the enemy, is doomed to a perpetual fire^ while 
the soul of the man whose body has been rescued from 
those that killed him, and the souls of all who die a natural 
death, ascend to the habitations of the gods. The inhabi- 
tants of the PeletD Islands, according to the account of 
Captain Wilson, although they have few religious rites and 
ceremonies, believe in one Supreme Being, and in a future 
state of rewards and punishments. In the religion of the 
Kalmuc Tartars, the doctrine of a future state holds a con- 
spicuous place. They believe that hell is situated in the 
middle region, between heaven and earth, and their devils 
are represented with all sorts of frightful forms of a black 
and hideous aspect, with the heads of goats, lions, and 
unicorns. Their holy Lamas, who have obtained a victory 
over all their passions, are supposed to pass immediately 
into heaven, where they enjoy perfect rest, and exercise 
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themselves in divine service. The iSamotedtansof Northera 
Tartary believe, that there js one Supreme Being, that he 
is our all-merciful and common Parent, and that he will 
reward with a happy state hereafter, those who live virtu- 
ously in this world. The Birmans believe in the trans- 
migration of souls, after which they maintain, that the 
radically bad will be sentenced to lasting punishment, 
while the good will enjoy eternal happiness on a mountain 
called Meru. 

The various tribes which inhabit the continent (^Africa, 
in so &r as we are acquainted with their religious opinions, 
appear to recognise the doctrine of a future State. *' I 
was lately discoursing on this subject,*' says Mr. Addison^ 
in one of his Spectators, " with a learned persotf, who has 
been very much conversant among the inhabitants of the 
most western parts of Africa. Upon his conversing with 
several in that country, he tells me, that their notions of 
heaven or of a future state of happiness, is this — ^that every 
thing we there wish for will immediately present itself to 
us. We find, say the^, that our souls are of such a nature 
that thev require variety, and are not capable of being 
always delighted with the same objecta The Supreme 
Beinfi^, therefore, in compliance with this state of happiness 
which he has implanted in the soul of man, will raise up, 
from time to time, sav they, every gratification which it is 
in the human nature to be pleased with. If we wish to be 
in groves or bowers, among running streams or falls of 
water, we shall immediately find ourselves in the midst of 
such a scene as we desire. If we would be entertained 
with music, and the melody of sounds, the concert arises 
upon our wish, and the whole region about us is filled with 
harmony. In short, every desire will be followed by frui- 
tion; and whatever a man's inclination directs him to, will 
be present with him." — ^The Negroes, and other inhabitants 
of the interior of Africa, accoiding to the account of Mr. 
Park, believe in one Supreme Ruler, and expect hereafter 
to enter into a state of misery or felicity. The Gallas of 
Abyssinia, though they reject the doctrine of future punish* 
ment, admit the reality of a future state. The Mandin- 
goes, the Jalofik the Feloope, the Foulahs, the Moors, and 
all the othe" cioes who have embraced the Mahcnnetan 
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frith, reoogrnise the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, 
and of fbture rewards in a celtstial paradise. The natives 
ef Dahomy entertain the same belief; and hence, it is a 
common practice with the sovereign of that country, to 
send an account to his forefathereof any remarkable event, 
b^ delivering a message to whoever may happen to be near 
him at the time, and Uien ordering his head to be chopped 
off immediately, that he raaj serve as a courier, to convey 
intelligence to the world of spirits.* 

The Persians are said to leave one part of their graves 
open, from a belief that the dead will be reanimated, and 
visited by angels, who will appoint them to their appropriate 
abodes in a future state. From a similar belief^ thousands 
of Hindoo widows annually sacrifice themselves on the 
funeral piles of their deceased husbands, in the hope of 
enjoying with them the felicities of eternal life. — ^The Ja- 
panese believe, that the souls of men and beasts are alike 
immortal ; that a just distribution of rewards and punish- 
ments takes place after death ; that there are different de- 
grees of happiness, as well as of punishment, and that the 
mmlB of the wicked transmigrate, after death, into the bo- 
dies of animals, and at last, in case of amendment, are 
tfanslated back ajrain into the human form.t From a con- 
viction of the reality of a future world, the Wahabee Arabs 
regard it as impious to mourn for the dead, who, they say, 
are enjojring felicity with Mahomet in paradise; and the 
Javanese make several feasts, on the decease of their 
friends and relations, to comn||morate their entrance into 
a world of bliss. — ^The North American Indians believe, 
that, beyond the most distant mountains of their country, 
there is a wide river ; beyond that river a great country; 
on the other side of that countnr, a world of water; in that 
water are a thousand islands, fuU of trees and streams of 
water, and that a thousand bufialoes, and ten thousand deer, 
graze on the hills, or ruminate in the valleys. When they 
die^ they are persuaded, that the Great Spirit will conduct 
them to this land of souls. 

Thus it appears, that not only the philosophers of an- 

* M>Leod*8 Voyage to Africa, 1830, ii. 64. 
t Tbunberg** Travels. 

3 
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tiqaitv,aDd the moet civilized nations presently existing on 
the globe, have recogpised the doctrine of the immortality 
of man, but that even the most savage and untutored tribes 
fortify their minds in the prospect of death, with the hope 
of a happiness commensurate to their desires, in the re- 
gions beyond the grave. 

*' Even the poor Indian whose untator*d mind 
Seea God in clouds, or hears him in the wind, 
' Whose soul proud science never taught to stray 

Far as the solar walk or milky way- 
Yet simple nature to his hope has given 
Behind the cloud-topt hill, an humbler heaven; 
Some safer world in depth of woods embraced, 
gome happier island in the watery waste. 
Where slaves once more their native land behold, 
No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for gold,— 
And, thinks admitted to yon equal sky, 
His faithflil dog shall bear him company.** i 

Among the numerous and diversified tribes that are scat* 
tered over the different regions of the earth, that agree in 
scarcely any other sentiment or article of religious belief, 
we here find the most perfect harmonjr, in their recognition 
of a Supreme Intelli^nce, and in their belief that the soul 
survives the dissolution of its mortal frame. And, as Ci- 
cero long since observed, ** In every thing the consent of 
all nations is to be accounted the law of nature,'and to re- 
sist it, is to resist the voice of God." For we can scarcely 
suppose, in consistency with the Divine perfections, that an 
error, on a subject of so va^ importance to mankind, should 
obtain the universal belie Af all nations and ages, and that 
God himself would suffer a world of rational beingSi 
throughout every generation, to be carried away by a de- 
lusion, and to be tantalized by a hope which has no foun- 
dation in nature, and which is contrary to the plaii of his 
moral government It is true, indeed, that several of the 
opinions to which I have now adverted, and many others 
which prevail amonfjf the uncivilized tribes of mankind, in 
regard to the condition of disembodied spirits, and the no- 
ture of future happiness, are very erroneous and imperfect; 
but they all recc^nise this grand and important truth, that 
death is not the destruction of the rational soul, and that 
man i« destined to an immortal existence. Their erroneous 
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eonceptions in respect to the reward? find panishments of 
the future world may be easily accounted for, from a consi- 
Aeration of the imperfect conceptions they have formed of 
the Divine Being, and of the principles of his moral go- 
vernment ; from their ignorance of those leading principles 
and moral laws, by which the Almighty regulates the intel- 
ligent universe ; from the false ideas they have been led 
to entertain respecting the nature of substantial happiness; 
from the cruel and absurd practices connected with th» 
system of Pagan superstition ; from the intellectual dark- 
ness which has brooded over the human race ever since 
the fall of man; and from the universal prevalence of those 
depraved dispositions and affections, which characterize 
the untutored tribes on whom the light of Revelation has 
never shona 

To whatever cause this universal belief of a future ex- 
istence is to be traced — whether to a universal tradition 
derived from the first parents of the human race ; to an 
innate sentiment originally impressed on the soul of man, 
to a Divine revelation disseminated and handed down from 
one generation to ano^ther, or to the deductions of human 
reason — ^it forms a strong presumption, and a powerful ar- 
gument, in favour of the position we are now endeavouring 
to support If it is to be traced 4MLck to the original pro- 
genitors of mankind, it must be regarded as one of those 
truths which were recognised by man in a state of inno- 
cence, when his affections were pure, and his understand- 
ing fortified against delusion ap{ error. If it be a senti- 
ment which was originally impressed on the human soul by 
the hand of its Creatq;r, we do violence to the law of our 
nature, when we disregard its intimations, or attempt to re- 
sist the force of its evidence. If it ought to be considered 
as originally derived from Revelation, then it is corrobora- 
tive of the truth of the Sacred Records, in which *Mife and 
immortality'* are clearly exhibited. And, if it be regarded 
as likewise one of the deductions of natural reason, we 
are left without excuse, if we attempt to obscure its ^i- 
dence, or to overlook the important consequences which it 
involves. — ^As the consent of all nations has been gene- 
rally considered as a powerful argument for the existence 
(rf* a Deity, so the universal belief of mankind in the doo- 
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trine of a fature state oagfat to be viewed as a stroogf pre 
sumption, that it is ibanded apoo truth. The human mind 
is so constituted, that when left to its native unbiassed 
energies, it necessarily infers the existence of a supreme 
Intelligence, from the existence of matter, and the eoono 
my of the material world ; and, from the nature c^the hu- 
man faculties, and the moral attributes of God, it is almost 
as infallibly led to conclude, that a future existence is ne- 
cessary, in order to gratify the boundless desires of the hu- 
man soul, and to vindicate the wisdom and rectitude of the 
moral Governor of the world. These two grand truths, 
which constitute the foundation of all religion, and of every 
thing that is interesting to man as an intelligent agent, are 
interwoven with the theological creed of aU nations; and, 
in almost every instance, where the one is called in ques- 
tion, the other is undermined or denied : so that the doc- 
trine of the immortality of man may be considered as reet<« 
ing on the same foundation as the existence of a Supreme 
Intelligence. 

It must indeed be admitted, that individuals have appeal^ 
ed, in every age, who have endeavoured to call in question, 
or to deny, this fundamental truth. But this circumstance 
forms no valid objection to the force of the argument to 
which I have now adverted. For the number of such per- 
sons has been extremely small, when compared with the 
mass of mankind ; and their opinions on this subject have 
generally originated either from wilful ignorance ; from an 
afiectation ofsingularity and of appearing superior to vuU 
gar fears; or from indulging in a course of wickedness 
and impiety, which has led them to wish, and if possible to 
believe, that there are neither punishments nor rewards be- 
yond the grave. If it appear strange and unnatural that 
any man should wish his soul to be mortal, Hieroclus as* 
siffns the true. reason of it: **A wicked man,'* says he, 
**iB afraid of his judge, and therefore wishes his soul and 
body may perish together by death, rather than it should 
appear before the tribunal of God.** If a number of fools 
should think fit to put out their oWn eyes, to prevent them 
from feeling the enects of light, as Democritus, the ancient 
philosopher, was said to have done, it would form no argu- 
ment t > prove that all the rest of the world was blind. And 
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if a few floepdcs and profligatea endeavour to blind the 
eyes of their imderstandinff by aophietry and licentioua- 
nesB, it cannot prevent the light of reason, which iinveiki 
the reality of a future world, from shining on the rest of 
mankind, nor constitute the slightest argument to prove 
the &llacy dfthe doctrine they deny. 

saenoii n. 

On the desire ofjuture existence implanted in tjte human ' 
mind. 

Those strong and restless desires after future existence 
and enjoyment, which are implanted in the soul of man, 
are a strong presumptive proof that he is possessed of an 
immortal nature. 

There is no human being who feels full satisfaction in 
pesent enjoyments. The mind is for ever on the wing 
m the pursuit of new acquirements, of new objects, and, if 
possible, of higher degrees of felicity, than the present 
moment can a&rd. However exquisite any particular en- 
joyment may sometimes be found, it soon begins to lose its 
relish, and to pall the intellectual appetite. Hence the 
voracious desire, apparent among all ranks, for variety of 
amusements, both of a sensitive, and of an intellectual na- 
ture. Hence the keen desire for novelty, for tales of won- 
der, for beautiful and splendid exhibitions, and for intelli- 
Smee respecting the passing occurrences of the day. 
ence the eagerness with which the daily newspapers are 
read by all ranks who have it in their power to procure 
them. However novel or interesting the events which are 
detailed to-day, an appetite for fresh intelligence is excited 
^ before to-morrow. Amidst the numerous o^ects which are 
daily soliciting attention, amidst the variety of intelligence 
which newsmongers have carefully selected for the gratifi- 
cation of every taste, and amidst the fictitious scenes de- 
picted bv the Novelist and the Poet— ^* the eye is not satis- 
fied with seeing, nor the ear with hearing." Henee, too, 
the insatiable desires of the miser in accumulating riches, 
and the unremitting career of ambition, in its pursuit of 
honours and of fiime» And hence the ardour with which 
the philosopher prosecutes one discovery after another, 
a* 
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without ever arriving^ at a restin^-point, or aitting down 
contented with hii preflent attainments. When Archirae* 
des had discovered the mode of determining^ the relative 
quantities of gold and silver in Hieio's crown, did he r|est 
satisfied with this new acquirement 1 Na The ecstacy he 
felt at the discovery, when he leaped from the bath, and 
ran naked thipugh the streets of Syracuse, crying^, ** J 
have found it, I have found if'-naoon subsided into indif* 
ference, and his mind pushed forward in quest of neV dis* 
coveries. When Newton ascertained tl\p Jaw of universal 
gravitation, and Franklin discovered the identity of lights 
ning and the electric fluid, and felt the transports which 
such discoveries must have excited, did they slacken their 
pace in the road of scientific discovery, or sit down con- 
. tented with their past researches? No. One discovery gave 
a stimulus to the pursuit of another, and their career of im- 
provement only terminated with their lives. Atler Alex* 
ander had led his victorious armies over Persia, Babylo* 
nia, Syria, Egypt, and India, and had conquered the greater 
part of the known world, did he sit down in peace, and 
enjoy the fruit of his conquests ? No. His desires after 
new projects, and new expeditions, remained insatiable ; 
his ambition rose even to madness; and when the philo- 
sopher Anaxarchus told him, there was an infinite num- 
ber of worlds, he wept at the thought that his conquests 
were confined to fme. 

These restless^ and unbounded desires are to be found 
agitating the breasts of men or all nations, of all ranks and 
conditions in life. If we ascend the thrones of princes, if 
we enter the palaces of the great, if we walk through the 
mansions of courtiers and statesmen, if we pry into the 
abodes of poverty and indigence, if we mingle with poets 
or philosophers, with manufacturers, merchants, mechanics, 
peasants, or beggars ; if we survey the busy, bustling scene 
of a large city, the sequestered village, or the cot which 
stands in the lonely desert ; we shall find, in every situation, 
and among eviry class, beings animated with desires of hap- 
piness, which no present enjoyment can gratif^r, and which 
no object within the limits of time can fully satiate. Whe- 
ther we choose to indulge in ignorance, or to prosecute the 
patli of knowledge ; to loiter in indolence, or to exert our 
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tetifve powers with unramitiiiig energv; to mingle with 
eoeiel beings, or to flee to the haunts dr solitude, — we feel 
& vtcumn in the mind, which nothing around us can fill up; 
a lonffing after new objects and enjoyments, which nothing 
earthly can fully satisfy. Regardless of the past, and un- 
satisfied with the present, the soul of man feasts itself on 
the hope of enjoyments which it. has never yet possessed. 

*' Hope ipriiigt eternal in the hwnan breut ; ^ 

• Man never w, but always to be blest. 

The soul uneasy, and conAned fVotn boaw. 
Bests and expatiates in a life to come.** 

That the desire of immortality is common, and natural to 
an men, appears from a variety of actions, which can 
scarcely be accounted for on any other principle, and 
which prove that the mind feels conscious of its immortal 
destiny. Why, otherwise, should men be anxious abont 
their reputation, and solicitous to secure their names from 
oblivion, and to perpetuate their fame, after they have 
descended into the grave? To accomplish such objects, 
and to gratify such desires, Poets, Orators, and Historians, 
have been flattered and rewarded to celebrate their actions; 
monuments of marble and of brass have been erected to 
represent their persons, and inscriptions engraved in the 
solid rock, to convey to future generations a record of the 
exploits they had achieved. Lofty columns, triumphal 
arches, towering pyramids, magnificent temples, palaces, 
and mausoleums, have been reared, to eternize their fame, 
and to make them live as it were, in the eyes of their suc- 
cessors, through all the future ages of time. But, if the 
soul be destined to destruction at the hour of death, why 
should man be anxious about what shall happen, or what 
shall not happen hereafter, when he is reduced to a mere 
non-enti^, and banished for ever from the universe ot 
Godi He can have no interest in any events that may 
befall the living world when he is cancelled from the face 
of creation, and when the spark of intelligence he pos- 
sessed is quenched in everlasting night If any man be 
fhlly convinced that the grave puts a final period to his 
existence, the only ctmnstent action he can perform, when 
he finds his earthly wishes and expectations frustrated, is to 
rush into the arms of death, and rid himself at onpe of all 
the evils connected with his being. Bat we find the great 
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• majority of mankind, notwithstanding the nnmeroiM ilia la ' 
which they are sabjected, still clinging with eagerness to • 
their mortal existence, and looking forward, with a certain 
degree of hope, to a terminatioQ of their sorrows. 

** They rather ebooee to bear thoae ills they have 

Than fly to others that they know not of.'* 

There is, I presome, no individnal in a sound state of 
mind, who can entirely throw aside all concern about^his 
posthumous reputation, and about the events that may hap- 
pen in the world after his decease. And if so, it clearly 
demonstrates, not only that he does not wisA, but that he 
does not even suppose that his existence will be for ever ' 
extinguished at death. The idea of the shame of being 
expoi^ naked after their death, produced such a powerful 
effect upon the minds of the Milesian virgins^ that it deter- 
red them from putting an end to their lives, after all other 
arguments had been tried in vain.* The desire of exist- 
ence — and of existence, too^ which has no termination, 
appears to be the foundation of all our desires, and of all 
the plans we form in life. Annihilation cannot be an ob- 
ject of desire to an^ rational being. We desire something 
that is real, somethmg that is connected with happiness or 
enjoyment, but non-existence has no object nor concern 
whatever belonging to it When a wicked man, under a 
consciousness of guilt, indulges a wish fer annihilation 
after death, it is not because non-existence is in itself an 
object of desire, but he would choose it as the least of two 
evils : he would rather be blotted out of creation, than suf> 
fer the punishment due to his sins in the eternal world. 

It may also be remarked, that the desire of immortality, 
however vigorous it may be in ordinary minds, becomes 
still more glowing and ardent in proportion as the intellect 
is cultivate and expanded, and in proportion as the soul 



* ** I beseech men for 6od*s sake, (says Hale,) that if at any time there 
arise in them a desire or a wish that others should speak well of their 
death; then at that time they would seriously consider, whether thoae 
notions are not from some spirit to continue a spirit, after it leaves its 
earthly habitation, rather than from an earthly spirit, a vapour which 
cannot act, or im^fiiMpor deaire, or fear things beyond its oontinuanoa.*' 
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to higher and higher degrees of virtue and monX 
excellence. It forms a powerful stimulus to the perlbnn- 
ance of actions which are noble, generous, public-spirited, 
benevolent, and humane, and which have a tendency to 
piomote the intellectual improvement, and the happiness 
of future generations. Hence the most illustrious charac- 
ters of the heathen world, the poets, the orators, the mo- 
ralists and philosophers of antiquity, had their minds fired 
with the idea of immortality, and many of them were 
enabled to brave death without dismay, under the convic- 
tion that it was the messenger which was, to waft their 
spirits to the realms of endless bliss. When Demosthenes 
.had fled for shelter to an asylum from the resentment of 
Antipater, who had sent Archias to bring him by force, 
and when Archias promised upon his honour that he should 
not lose his life, if he would voluntarily make his personal 
appearance; — ** God forbid,'* said he, "that after I have 
heard Xenocrates and Plato discourse so divineW on the 
hnmortality of the soul, I should prefer a life of infamy and 
disgrace to an honourable death.** Even those who were 
not fully convinced of the doctrine of immortality, amidst 
all their doubts and perplexities on this point, earnestly 
wished that it mijghtwcne true, and few, if any of them, a£h 
solutely denied it Hence, too, the noble and disinterested 
actions which Christian heroes have performed, under the 
influence of unseen and everlasting things. They have 
fiiced dangers and persecutions in every shape ; they have 
endured ** cruel mockings, scourffings, bonds^ and impri« 
sonments;** they have trium{)hea under the torments of 
the rack, and amidst the raging flames; they have sur- 
mounted every obstacle in Uieir benevolent exertions to 
communicate blessings to their fellow men; they have 
braved the fury of the raging elements, traversed sea and 
land, and pushed their way to distant barbarous climes, in 
order to point out to their benighted inhabitants the path 
that leads to eternal life. Nor do thejr think it too dear to 
sacrifice their lives in such services, since '* they desire a 
better country,** and feel assured that death will introduce 
them to ^''an exceeding great and an eternal weight of 
glory." 
Smce, then, it appears that the desire of immortality is 
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comiDOD to mankind, that the soul is incessantly looking 
forward to the enjoyment of! some future good, and that 
this desire has been the spring of actions the most benefi- 
cent, and heroic, on what principle is it to be accounted 
fori 

*' Whence springs this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 
This longing after immortality? 
Or, whence this secret dread, and inward horror, 
Of foiling into nought?— Why shrinks the soul 
Back on herself, and startles at destruction?" 

Whence proceeds the want we feel amidst the variety of 
objects which surrotind usi Whence arises- the disgust 
that so quickly succeeds every enjoyment? Wherefore 
can we never cease from wishing for something more ex- 
quisite than we have ever yet possessed ? No satisfactory 
answer can be given to such questions, if our duration be 
circumscribed within the limits of time; and if we shall be 
blotted out of creation, when our earthly tabernacles are 
laid in the dust The desires to which I now refer appear 
to be an essential part of the hutnan constitution, and, 
conseqently, were implanted in our nature by the band of 
our Creator ;— and, therefore, we must suppose, either that 
tliQ desire of immortality will be gratified, or that the 
Creator takes delight in tantalizing his creatures with hopes 
and expectations which will end in eternal disappointment. 
To admit the latter supposition, would be inconsistent with 
every rational idea we can form of the moral attributes of 
the Divinity. It would be inconsistent with his veracity ; 
for to encourage hopes and desires which are never in- 
tended to be gratified, is the characteristic of a deceiver, 
and therefore contrary to every conception we can form of 
the conduct of ** a God of truth." It would be inconsistent 
with his rectitude ; for every such dece|)tion implies an act 
of injustice towards the individual who is thi#tantalized. 
It would be inconsistept with his wisdom; for it would 
imply that he has no other means of governing the intelli- 
gent creation, than those which have a tendency to pro- 
duce fallacious hopes and fears in the minds of his rational 
ofispringt It would be inconsistent with his benevolence; 
for as ** th% desire accomplished is sweet to the soul," so 
Ciduppointed hopes uniformly tend to produce misery. 
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Yet the benevolence of the Deity, in every other point of 
^iew, is moet strikingly displayed in all his arrangementi 
in the material universe, and towards every species of 
sensitive existence. 

What has been now stated in relation to desire and 
hope, will equally apply to those years and apprehensions, 
which frequently arise in the mind in reference to the 
punishments of a future world. A Being possessed cf per- 
fect benevolence cannot be supposed to harass his intelli- 
gent creatures, and to render uieir lives bitter with alarm- 
mg apprehensions, for which there is not the slightest 
foundation. Bat, if there is no state either of punishment 
or reward beyond the grave, those desires of immortal du- 
ration, which seem at first view to elevate man above the 
other inhabitants of this globe, actually place him below 
the level of the beasts, which bound through the forests 
and lawns, and find their chief enjoyments m browsing on 
the grass. They are alive to present enjoyment, but ap- 
pear to have no anticipations or the future ; they feel pire- 
sent pain, but there is no reason to believe that they are 
ever tormented with fears or forebodings of future punish- 
ment. They are contented with the organs with which 
Nature has furnished them ; they appear fully satisfied witli 
ranging the fields and feasting on the herbage ; their de- 
sires need no restraint, and Uieir wishes are completely 
gratified; and what pleased them yesterday will likewise 
give them pleasure to-morrow, without being harassed 
with insatiable desires after novelty and variety. They 
live divested of those innumerable cares and anxieties 
which harass and perplex the children of men, and they 
never wish to go beyond the boundary which nature pre- 
scribes. '* The ingenious bee constructs commodious cells, 
but never drMpis of rearing triumphal arches or obelisks 
to decorate ner waxen city.^* Through ignorance of the 
future, they pass from life to death, with as much indifier- 
ence as firom watching to sleep, or from labour to repose. 
—But man, amidst all the enjoyments and prospects which 
surround him, foels uneasy ^and unsatisfied, because he 
pants after happiness infinite in duration. His hopes and 
desires overstep the bounds of time and of every period 
we can fix to dnratioD»and move onward through a bound* 
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less eternity. And if he is to be fbr ever cut off from ex* 
istence when his body drops into the grave, how dismal 
the continued apprehension of an everlasting period being 
put to all his enjoyments after a prospect of immortality 
has lioen opened to his view ! ^ 

How, then, shall we account for these anomalies ? How 
shall we reconcile these apparent inconsistencies ? In what 
light shall we exhibit the conduct of the Creator, so as to 
render it consistent with itself! There is but one concla* 
sion we can fonn, in consistency with the moral attributes 
of God, which will oompletelv unravel themvsteryofman 
being animated with unbounded desires, and yet confined 
to a short and limited duration in the present world, and 
that is, — ^that this world is not the place of our final desti- 
nation, but introductory to a m(H« glorious and permanent 
state of existence, where the desires of virtuous minds 
'will be completely gratified, and their hopes fiilly realized. 
I do not see how any other conclusion can be drawn, with- 
out denying both the moral character^ and even the very 
existence mthe Deity. 

•Ecrion III. 

On the tnteUechud faciUties of fium, and Ms etronf de> 
sire ofknowledge tokick is implaniedin the hunum mind. 

The princi{^e of curiosity, or the strong desire of know- 
ledffa which is implanted in the mind of man, and thtt 
BoMe intellectual &culties fbr acquirinfi^ it with which be 
is endowed, are evidences and proofe of his immortal des- 
tination. 

Though this arefument may be considered, by some, as 
only a branch of ue preceding, it may not be inexpedient, 
fer the sake of impression, to consider it s^rately, as it 
will admit of reasonings and illustrations distinct from 
those which have now been brought ibrward. 

The desire of knowledge is natural to every rational 
being, and appears to be a fundamental part of the consti- 
tution of the human mind. It is perceptible even in the 
first stage of its progress, and has a powerful influence over 
the movements and the enjoyments of the young. Present 
to a child a beautiful landsoqpe, as exhibited through sm 
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^tical machine, and it will be highly delighted with the 
exhibition. Preeent a second and a third of a different 
description, in succession, and its delight will be increased ; 
it will anxiously desire exhibitions of new and varied ob* 
jects, and its curiosity will never be satisfied but with a 
constant succession of scenes and objects which tend to 
widen the circle of its knowledge, and enlarge the capa^ 
city of its mind. Hence the keen desires of the young for 
shows, spectacles, processions and public exhibitbns of 
every description, and the delight which they feel in mak- 
ing excursions from one scene to another. Hence the de- 
light with which travellers traverse the Alpine scenes of 
nature, cross seps And oceans, descend into the gloomy 
BubterraneouB cavern, or climb to the summit of the flam- 
ing volcano, notwithstanding the fatigues and perils to 
which they are exposed. 

•* For aacli the bounteous lU'ovidence of Heaven, 
In every breast implanting t)ie cte«ire 
Of objects new and airange, to urge us on 
, With unremitted labour to pursue 
Those sacred stores that wait the ripening soul. 

In Truth's exhaustiess bosom. 

For this the daring youth 

Breaks from his keeping mother's anxious amis. 
In foreign climes to rove ; the pensive sa^e 
Heedless of sleep, or midnight's harmful damp. 
Hangs o'er the sickly taper ; and untired 
Tlie virgin follows with enchanted «tep 
Tlie maxes of some wild and wondfoud tale, 
Fromnorntoeve." Akbnsiox. 



If the desire of knowledge appears, in many instances, 
to be less ardent in after life, it is owing in a great measure 
to the methods of our education, and the false principles 
on which we attempt to convey instruction to the youthful 
raind. Our initiatory instructions, hitherto, present the 
young with little more than the key of knowledge, instead 
of knowledge itself. We lead them to the threshold of the 
temple of science without attempting to unfold its treasures. 
We deem it sufficient that they be taught to pronounce, like 
a number of puppets, a multitude of sounds and terms to 
which they attach no distinct conceptions, while we decline 
to communicate clear and well-defined ideas. We load 
4 
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their memories with technical phrases and propositions 
which they do not understand, while the objects of sub- 
stantial science are carefully concealed both from the eye 
of sense and from the eyes of their understandings. In- 
stead of leading them by gentle steps, in the first stage of 
their progress, over the^rand, and beautiful, and variegated 
scenery of Nature and Revelation, where almost every ob- 
ject is calculated to arrest their attention, and to excite 
admiration, — we confound them with an unintelligible jar- 
gon of grammar rules, of metaphysical subtleties, and of 
dead languages, associated with stripes, confinement, and 
painful recoUections, which frequently produce a disgust at 
every thing which has acquirec) the name of learning, be- 
fore they are made acquainted with that in which true 
knowledge consists. Yet, notwithstanding the injudicious 
methods by which we attempt to train the youthful intellect, 
it is impossible to eradicate the desire of knowledge from 
the human mind. When substantial knowledge is presented 
to the mind, in a judicious and alluring manner, it will not 
only be relished, but prosecuted with ardour, by every one 
whose fiicultiesare not altogether immersed in the mire of 
sensuality. Let a man, however ignorant and untutored, 
be made acquainted with some of the interesting details of 
Geography, with the wonders of the ocean, and the nume- 
rous rivers continually rolling into its abyss, with the lofty 
ranges of mountains which stretch along the continents, 
and project their summits beyond the clouds, with the vol- 
canoes, the tornadoes, the water-spouts, and the sublime 
and beautiful landscapes which diversify the different cli- 
mates of the earth ; with the numerous tribes of animated 
beings which people its surface, and the manners and cus- 
toms of its human inhabitants — ^he will feel an eager desire 
to know every thing else that appertains to this subject, and 
will prosecute his inquiries With avidity, in so far as his 
means and opportunities permit Acquaint him with some 
of the most striking facts in ancient and modern history, 
and he will feel a desire to know every thing of importance 
tliat has occurred in the annals of the world since the com- 
mencement of time. Unfold to him some of the discoveries 
which have been made in relation to the constitution of the 
$XaMtpbenf the electric, x magnetic, and galvanic fluids, 
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and the chemical changes and operations that are con- 
stantly going on in the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
kingdoms, and his curiosity will be strongly excited to 
penetrate still farther into the mysteries of nature. Direct 
his views to the concave of the nrmument, and tell him of 
the vast magnitude of the sun, and the planetary globes, 
the amazing velocity with which they run their destined 
rounds, and of the immense number and distances of the 
stars — and he will eagerly pant after more minute infor- 
mation respecting the great bultesof the universe, and 
feel delighted at hearing of new discoveries being made 
in the unexplored regions of creation. 

I never knew an instance in which knowledge of this 
description was communicated in a rational, distinct^ and 
alluring manner, where it was not received with a certain 
degree of pjleasure, and with an ardent desire to make fur- 
ther investigations into the wonders of creating Wisdom 
and Power. Such appears to be the original constitution 
of the human mind, that it is necessarily gratified with 
every thing that gives scope to the exercise of its Unities, 
and which has a tendency to extend the range of their ac- 
tion. It is true, indeed, that, in some men, the desire of 
knowledge atppears to be blunted and almost annihilated, 
so that £ey appear to be little superior in their views to 
the lower orders of sensitive existence. But this happens 
only in those eases where the intellectual faculties are be- 
numbed and stupified by indolence and gensuality. Such 
persons do ail they can to counteract the original propen- 
sities of their nature; and yet even in the worst cases of 
this kind that can occur, the original desire is never alto- 
gether extirpated, so long as the senses are qualified to 
perform their functions. For the most brutish man is never 
found entirely divested of the principle of curiosity, when 
any striking or extraordinary object is presented to his 
view. On such an occasion, the original principles of his 
constitution will be roused into action, and he will feel a 
certain de^e of wonder and delight in common with other 
rational mmds. 

And, as man has a natural desire afler knowledge, and 
a delight in it — so, he is furnished with noble faculties and 
cos/ capacitiesi of intellect for enabling him to acquire, and 
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to treasure it up. He is furnished with senses calculated 
to convey ideas of the forms, qualities, and relations of th9 
various objects which surround him. His sense of visios, 
in particular uppears to take in a wider range of objects, 
than that of any other sensitive being. While some of the 
lower animals have their vision circumscribed within a 
circle of a few yards or inches in diameter, the eye of man 
can survey, at one glance, an extensive landscape, and pen* 
etrate even to the regions of distant worlds. To this 
sense we are indebted for our knowledge of the sublimest 
objects which can occupy the mind,.and for the ideas we have 
acquired of the boundless range of creation. And, while 
it is fitted to trace the motions of mighty worlds, which roll 
at the distance of a thousand millions of miles, it is also 
(Eio constructed, as to enable him with the assistance of art, 
to survey the myriads of living beings which people a drop 
of water. All bis other senses are likewise calculated to 
extend the range of his knowledge, to enable him to com- 
lAunicate his ideas to others, and to facilitate the mutual 
interchanges of thought and sentiment between rational 
minds of a similar construction with his own. 

His understanding is capable of taking in a vast variety 
of sentiments and ideas in relation to the immense multi- 
plicity of objects which are perceived by his external 
senses. Hence the various sciences he has cultivated, the 
sublime discoveries he has made, and the noble inventions 
he has brought to light. By the powers of his tmderstand- 
ing, he has surveyed the terraqueous ^lobe, in all its vari- 
eties of land and water, continently islands and oceans ; 
determined its magnitude, its weight, its figure and mo- 
tions ; explored its interior recesses, descended into the 
bottom of its seas, arranged and classified the infinite va- 
riety of vegetables, minerals, and animals which it conr 
tains, analysed the invisible atmosphere with which it is 
surrounded, and determined the elementary principles of 
which it is composed, discovered the nature of ihunder, 
and arrested the rapid lightnings in their course, ascer- 
tained the laws by which the planets are directed in their 
courses, weighed the massesof distant worlds, determined 
their size and distances, and explored regions of the unit 
verse invisible to the unassisted eye, whose distance ex« 
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ceeds all human calculation and comprehension. The 
sublime sciences of Geometry, Trigonometry, Conic Sec- 
tions, Fluxions, Algebra, and other branches of Mathema^ 
tics, evince the acuteness'aad perspicaci^ of his intellect; 
and their application to thQ purposes of Navigation and 
Geography, and to the determination of the laws of the 
celestial motions, the periods of their revolutions, their 
eciipees, and the distances at which they are placed from 
our sublunary mansion, demonstrate the vigour and com- 
prehension of those reasoning Acuities with which he is 
endowed. 

By means of the instruments and contrivances^hich his 
inventive faculty has enabled him to form and construct, 
he can transport ponderous masses across the ocean, de- 
termine the exact position in which he is at any time placed 
upon its surface, direct his course along pathless de- 
serts and through the billows of theinighty deep ; — tranfr> 
form a portion of 9team into a mecnanical power, for im- 
pelling wag^s along roads, and large vessels with great 
velocity against wind and tide ; and can even transport 
himself through the yieldinf^air beyond the region of^the 
clouda He can explore the invisible worlds which are 
contained in a putrid lake, and bring to view their nume- 
rous and diversified mhabitants ; and the next moment he 
can penetrate to regions of the universe immeasurably dis- 
tant, and contemplate the mountains and the vales, the 
rocks and the plains which diversify the scenery of distant 
surrounding worlds. He can extract an invisible substance 
from a piece of coal, by which he can produce, almost in 
a moment, the most splendid illumination throughout every 
part of a krge and populous city, — ^he can detach the ele- 
ment of fire from the invisible air, and cause ihe hardest 
stones, and the heaviest metals to melt like wax under its 
powerful agency ; and he can direct the lightnings of hea- 
ven to accomplish his purposes, in splitting immense stones 
into a multitude of fragments. lie can cause a splendid 
city, adorned with lofty columns, palaces, and temples, to 
arise, in a spot where nothing was formerly beheld but a 
vast desert or a putrid marsh ; and can make *' the wilder- 
ness and the solitary place to be glad, and the desart to bod 
and blossom as the rose.*? He can communicate his 
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tfaoa^t and sentimpnts in a ibw hours, to ten hondrecl 
thousands of his fellow-men ; in a few weefcs, to the whole 
civilised world ; and, after his decease, he can diffuse im- 
portant instructions among mankind, throughout succeed- 
ing generations. — In short, he can look tnck, and trace 
the most memorable events which have happened in the 
world since time began ; be can survey the present aspect 
of the moral world among all nations ;-^he can penctrato 
beyond the limits of all Uuit is visible in the immense cano- 
py of heaven, and range amidst the infinity of unknown 
systems and worlds dispersed throughout the boundless re- 
gions of Creation, and he can overleap the bounds of time, 
and expatiate amidst future scenes of beauty and subli- 
mity, which ^' eye hath not seen," throughout the count- 
less ages of eternity. 

What an immense multitude of ideas, in relation to such 
subjects, must the mind of such a person as Lord Bacon 
have contained! whose mental eye surveyed the whole 
circle of human science, and who pointed out the path by 
which every branch of knowledge may be carried towards 
perfection ! How sublime and diversified must have been 
the range of thought pursued by the immortal Newton! 
whose capacious intellect seemed to srasp the vast system 
c( universal Nature, who weighed ue ponderous masses 
of the planetary glooes, and unfolded the laws by which 
their diversified phenomena are prodaced, and their mc^ 
tions directed ! 



** He, white oa thii dim spot, wbere mortalt toil. 
Clouded in dust,— fl-om Motion's ■imple lawt 
Cnuld trace the secret hand of Provioenoe, 
Wide workiny through this universal frame. 
—All intellectual eye, our solar round 
First gazing through, he. by the blended power 
Of Gravitation and Projection, saw 
I'he whole in silent harmony revolva. 
—Then breaking hence, he took his ardent ffi^ 
Through the blue inflnite, and every star 
Which the clear concave of a winter's Bight, 
Puurs on tlie eye, or astronomic tube,— 

L at his approach 

Blazed into suns, the living centre each 
Of an harmonious system." 



^■ K.JP ' 
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Such minds as those ofSocrates, Platoy Archimedes, Locke, 
Boyle, La Place, and similar illustrious characters, like« 
wise demonstrate the vast capacity of the human intellect, 
the extensive range of thought it is caywble of prosecuting, 
and the immense number of ideas it is capable of acquir« 
ing. And every man, whose faculties are in a sound 
state, is endowed with similar powers of thought, and is 
capable of being trained to similar degrees of intellectual 
excellence. 

And as man is endued with capacious intellectual powers 
for the acquintion of knowledge, so he is furnished with a 
noble faculty by which he is enabled to retain, and to trea* 
sure up in his intellect the knowledge he acquires. He is 
endowed with the faculty of Memory, by which the mind 
retains the ideas of past objects and perceptions, accompa* 
nied with a persuasion, that the objects or things remem* 
bered were rormerly real and present Without wis faculty 
we could never advance a single step in the path of men- 
tal improvement If the information we originally derive 
through the medium of the senses, were to vanish the mo* 
ment the objects are removed from our immediate percep* 
tion, we should be lefl as devoid of knowledge as if we 
had never existed. But, by the power of memory, we can 
treasure up, as in a storehouse, the greater part, if not tlie 
whole of the idei^s, notions, reasonings, and perceptions 
which we formerly acc^uired, and render them subservient 
to our future progress m intellectual attainments. And it 
is probable, that even a human spirit, in the vigorous exer* 
cise of the faculties with which it is now furnished, may 
go forward, through an interminable duration, making con- 
tinual accessions to its stores of knowledge, without losing 
one leading idea, or portion of information which it had 
previously acquired. 

The power of memory in retaining pest impressions, and 
its susceptibility of improvement, are vastly greater than is 
generally imagined. In many individuals, both in ancient 
and in modem times, it has been found in such a state of 
perfection, as to excite astonishment, and almost to tran- 
scend belief. It is reported of Seneca, that he could repeat 
two thousand verses at once, in their order, and then begin 
at the end and rehearse them backwards, without missing a 
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Bingle syllable. Cjrros is said to have been able to call 
every individual of his numerous army by his own name, 
Cyneas, .who was sent by Pyrrhus to the Senate at Rome, 
on an expedition, the very next day after his arrival, both 
knew and also saluted by their names, all the Senate, and 
the whole order of the gentlemen in Rome. Mithridates, 
who governed twenty-Siree nations, all of different lan- 
guages, could converse with every one of them in their own 
language.* An ancient author^entions one Oritue, a 
Corsican boy, to whom he dictated a great number ot 
words both sense and nonsense, and finding he could re- 
hearse a considerable number without missing one, and in 
the same order in which he dictated them, increased them 
to the number of forty thousand, and fpund, to his asto- 
nishment, that he could repeat them all from beginning to 
end, or from the end backwards to the beginning, in the 
order in which they were dictated. 

In modern times, there have likewise been many in- 
stances of extraordinary powers of retention. Dr. Wallis, 
in a Paper in the Philosophical Transactions, informs us 
that he extracted the cube root of the number three^ even 
to thirty places of decimals, by the help of his memory 
alone. Maglia Bethi, an Italian, had read all the books 
that were published in his life time, and most of those 
which were published before, and could not only give an 
account of what was contained in each author, but could 
likewise, from memory, quote the chapter, section, and 
page of any book he had read, and repeat the author's own 
words, in reference to any particular topic. A gentleman, 
in order to try his memory, lent him a long manuscript he 
was about to publish, and after it had been returned, called 
upon him soon afterwards, pretending he had lost it, and 
desired him to write as much of it as he could remember: 
whelT, to his surprise, he wrote it over accurately word for 
word, the same as in the manuscript he had lent him. 
M. Euler, a late celebrated mathematician and philoso- 
pher, who died in 1783, having lost his sight by too intense 
application to study, afterwards composed his '* Elements 
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of Algebra," and a work " On the inequalities of the plane- 
tary motionfl," that required immense and complicated 
jcalculationS) which he performed by his memory alone, to 
the admiration and astonishment even of the philosophic 
world. His memory seemed to retain every idea that was 
conveyed to it, either from reading or from meditation, and 
his powers of reasoning and of discrimination were equally 
acute and capacious. He was also an excellent classical 
scholar, and could repeat the iEneid of Virgil from the 
boginning to the end, and indicate the first and last line of 
every pa^e of the edition he used.* I have conversed with 
an individual, who was born blind, and who could repeat 
the whole of thp Old and New Testaments from begin<* 
ning to end ; and not only so, but could repeat any partis 
cular chapter or verse that might be proposed to him, tho 
moment after it was specified. 

Thus it appears that man is not only possessed of an 
ardent desire after knowledge, but is endued with the most 
penetrating and capacious powers of intellect, both for ac« 
quiringand for treasuring it up in his mii\d — powers which 
appear susceptible of indefinite improvement in this world ; 
and the legitimate inference that may be drawn from this, 
is, that they will continue to be exerted with uninterrupted 
activity, throughout an unceasing duration. And, is it 
possible to suppose, in consistency with the moral attri- 
butes of the Beity, that the exercise of such powers is 
intended to be confined within the narrow limits of time, 
and the contracted sphere of the terraqueous globe. 



* Say, caa a soul possess'd 



^ Of such ezttnsive, deep, tremendous powers. 

Enlarging still, be but a finer breath 
Of spirits dancing tbrough tbeir tubes a while. 
And then for ever lost in vacant air?" 

Such a conclusion never can be admitted while we recog- 
nise the Divinity as possessed of boundless goodness and 
unerring wisdom. It is the province of Goodness to gra- 
tify those pure and ardent desires which it has implanted 
in the soul ; and it is the part of Wisdom to proportionate 
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means to ends. Bat if the whole existence of haroan 
beings had been intended to be confined to a mere point in 
duration, is it rational to suppose, that Infinite Wisdom 
would have endowed the human soul with powers and ca- 
pacities so marvellous and sublime, and made so many 
great preparations and arrangements for promoting its 
physical and moral perfection 1 To acquiesce in such a 
supposition, would be to degrade the Divine Wisdom and 
intelligence below the level of the wisdom of man, and to 
impute imperfection and fi>lly to Him who is ** the only 
Wise God.*' For, in the conduct of human beings, we 
uniformly regard it as an evidence of folly, when they con- 
struct a complicated and an extravagant machine, which 
either accomplishes no end, or no end worthy of the ex- 
pense and labour bestowed on its construction. And, 
therefore, if we would not ascribe imbecility or\ want of 
design to the adorable Creator of the universe, we must 
admit, that he has not formed the soul of man for this ter- 
restrial scene alone,^ni has destined it to a state of pro- 
gressive improvement, and of endless duration. 

This conclusion wUl appear still more evident, if we 
consider the endless round of business and care, and the 
numerous hardships to which the bulk of mankind are sub- 
jected in the present state, which prevent the full and 
vigorous exercise of the intellectual powers on those ob- 
jects which are congenial to the ardent desires, and the 
noble faculties of the human soul. The greater part of 
mankind, in the present circumstances of their terrestrial 
existence, have their time and attention almost wholly ab- 
sorbed in counteracting the evils incident to their present 
condition, and in making provision for the wants of their 
animal natures; and, consequently, the full gratification of 
the appetite for knowledge, is an absolute impossibility, 
amidst the pursuits and the turmoils connected with the 
present scene of things. If we likewise consider the diffi- 
culty of directing the mind in the pursuit of substantial 
knowledge, and the numerous obstructions which occur in 
•ur researches after truth, amidst the contradictory opi- 
nions, the jarring interests, and the wayward passions of 
men, — if we consider the imperfections of our senses, and 
the fallacies to which they are exposed — ^the prejudices 
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and the passioiis which seduce us into error — ^how readily 
we embrace a glittering phantom for a substantial truth — 
and bow soon our spirits mint under the pressure of intense 
application to mental pursuits, — ^we shall be convinced 
that, in this sublunary sphere, there is no scope for the 
full exercise of the intellectual powers, and that the pre- 
sent world' must be only a preparatory scene to a higher 
state of existence. Besides, even in those cases where 
every requisite for the acquisition of knowledge is pos- 
sessed — ^where leisure, wealth, education, books, instru- 
ments, and all the assistances derived from learned asso- 
ciations, are conjoined with the most splendid intellectual 
endowments, how feeble are the efibrts of the most pene- 
trating and energetic mind, and how narrow the boundary 
within which its views are confined ! The brightest genius, 
standing on the highest eminence to which science can 
transport him, contemplates a boundless prospect of objects 
and events, the knowledge of which he can never hope to 
attain, while he is chain^ down to the limits of this terres- 
trial balL His mental eye beholds an unbounded and 
diversified scene of objects, operations, relations, changes, 
and revolutions, beyond the limits of all that is visible to 
the eye of sense; he catches an occasional glimpse of ob- 
jects and of scenes which were previously involved in 
obscurity, he strains his mental sight, jstretches forward 
with eagerness to grasp at new discoveries, descries some 
openings which direct his view into the regions of infinity 
and eternity — ^is still restless and unsatisfied — perceives all 
his knowledge to be mere shreds and patches, or like a few 
dim tapers amidst the surrounding gloom — is convinced 
ttR his present faculties are too weak and limited, and that 
be must be raised to a sublimer station, before he can fully 
grasp the magnificent objects which lie hid in the unex- 
plored regions of immensity. All his present views and 
prospects are confined within a circle of a few miles, and 
all beyond, in the universal system, which extends through 
the immeasuraUe tracts of mfinite space, is darkness and 
uncertainty. 

Can it, then, be supposed, that a boH furnished with such 
noble powers and capacities, capable of traversing the 
realm of creation, of opening new prospects into the un« 
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bounded regions of truth that lie before it^ and of appre* 
dating the perfections of the Sovereign of the universe^^ 
soul fired with ardent desires after knowledge, panting after 
new discoveries of truth and of the Grandeur of the Divi* 
nity, unsatisfied with all its past attainments, and conteni- 
plating a boundless unexplored proftpect before itr*-ebould 
be cast oft from existence, and sink into eternal anmhila* 
tion, at the moment when its capacities were just beginning 
to expand, when its desires were most ardent, and when 
the scenes of immensity and eternity were just openmg to 
its view? If such a supposition could be admitted, man 
would be the most inexplicable phenomenon in the uni- 
verse ; his existence an unfathomable mystery ; and there 
could be no conceivable mode of reconciling his condition 
and destination with the wisdom, the rectitude, and the 
benevolence of his Creator.* 

SECTION IV. 

On the perpetual progress of the mind towards perfection. • 

As a supplement to the preceding argument, it may be 
stated, that the soxd of man appears to be capable of making 
a perpetual progress towards intellectual and moral perfect 
tiony and of enjoying felicity in every stage of its career, 
without the possibility of ever arriving at a boundary to its 
excursions. In the present state we perceive no limits to 
the excursions of the intellect, but those which arise from 
its connexion with an unwieldy corporeal frame, which is 
chained down, as it were, to a mere point, in the immensity 



* Such considerations, as those which 1 have now adduced, seem to 
have made a powerful impression upon the minds of the philosopheni 
of antiquity. ** When I consider," says Cioero, " the woBderful activity 
of the mind, so great a memory of what is past, and such a capacity 
of penetrating into the fiture; when I behold such a number of arts 
and sciences, anil 8ucti a multitude of discoveries tiience arising , I be* 
lieve, and am firmly persuaded, that a nature which contains so many 
things withiu itself cannot be mortal.*' Cicero ae Senectute. Cap. 21 
And if thid argument a [leared strong even in Cicera's time, it has re> 
fseived a vast accession of sirongth from the aumeioua arts, sciencea, 
mventious, and Uiticovcrivs, wiiidi arc peculiaY to the a^^e iu- which w« 
Uve 
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of creation. Up to the latest period of its connexion with 
time, it is capable of acquiring new accessions of know- 
ledge, higher attainments in virtue, and more ardent de- 
sires after moral perfection ; and the infinity of the Crea^ 
tor, and the immensity of that universe over which he 
presides, present a field in which it may for ever expa- 
tiate, and an assemblage of objects on which its powers 
may be incessantly exercised, without the most distant 
prospect of ever arriving at a boundary to interrupt intel- 
lectual career. 

As I cannot illustrate this topic in more beautiful and 
forcible language than has been already done by a cele- 
brated Essayist, I shall take the liberty of quotings his 
words. — ^»* How can it enter into the thoughts of man," 
says this elegant writer, " that the soul, which is capable 
of such immense perfections, and of receiving new im- 
provements to all eternity, shall fall away into nothing 
almost as soon as it is created ? Are such abilities made 
for no purpose ? A brute arrives at a point of perfection 
which he can never pass. In a few years he has all the 
endowments he is capable of; and were he to live ten 
thousand more, would be the same thing he is at present 
Were a human soul thus at a stand in her accomplishments, 
were her faculties to be full blown, and incapable of fur- 
ther enlargements, I could imagine it might fall away in- 
sensibly, and drop at once into a state of annihilation. But 
can we believe a thinking being, that is in a perpetual pro- 
gress of improvements, and travelling on from perfection 
to perfection, after having just looked abroad into the 
works of the Creator, and made a few discoveries of his 
infinite goodness, wisdom and power, must perish in her 
first setting out, and in the very beginning of her in- 
quiries? 

<* A man, considered in his present state, seems only 
sent into the world to propagate his kind. He provides 
himself with a successor, and immediately quits his post to 
make room for him : — 

Heir uTgea on his predeoeMor heir, 
Like wave impellirig wave. 

H^does not seem born to enjoy life, but to deliver it down 
ft 
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to others. This is not surprising to consider in animals^ 
which are formed for our use, and can finish tiieir business 
in a short life. The silk-worm, after having^ spun her task, 
lays her eggs and dies. But a man can never have taken 
in his full measure of knowledge, has not time to subdue 
bis passions, establish his soul in virtue, and come up to the 
perfection of his natQre, before he is hurried off the stage. 
Would an infinitely wise Being make such glorious crea- 
tures for so mean a purpose 1 Can he delight in the pro- 
duction of such abortive intelligences, such short-lived rea^ 
sonable beings? Would he give us talents that are not to 
be exerted? capacities that are never to be gratified] 
How can we find that Wisdom, which shines through all 
his works in the formation of man, without looking on this 
world as a nursery for the next ? and believing that the 
several generations of rational creatures, which rise up and 
d^ppear in such quick successions, are only to receive 
their first rudiments of existence here, and afterwards to 
be transplanted into a more friendly climate, where they 
may spread and flourish to all eternity? 

'* There is not, in my opinion, a more pleasing and tri- 
umphant consideration m religion than this, of the perpetual 
progress which tlie soul makes towards the perfection of its 
nature, without ever arriving at a period in it. To look 
upon the soul as going on from strength to strength ; to 
consider that she is to shine for ever with new accessions 
and glory* and brighten to all eternity, that she will be still 
adding virtue to virtue, and knowledge to knowledge, car- 
ries in it something wonderfully agreeable to that ambition 
which is natural to the mind of man. Nay, it must be a 

Cspect pleasing to God himself to see bis creation for ever 
utifying in his eyes, and drawing nearer to him by 
greater degrees of resemblance. 

'* Methinks this single consideration of the progress of 
a fijiite spirit to perfection will be sufficient to extinguish 
all envy m inferior natures, and all contempt in superior. 
That cherubim, which now appears as a god to a human 
soul, knows very well that the period will come about in 
eternity, when the human soul shall be as perfect as he 
himself now is : nay, when she shall look down upon that 
degree of perfection as much as she now falls short of it. 
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It is true the higher nature still advances, and by that means 
preserves his distance and superiority in the scale of being; 
but he knows how high soever the station is, of which he 
stands possessed at present, the inferior nature will at 
length mount up to it, and shine forth in the same degree 



Vith what astonishment and veneration may we look 
into our own souls, where there are such hidden stores oi 
virtue and knowledge, such inexhausted sources of perfec- 
tion % We know not what yet we shall be, nor will it ever 
enter into the heart of man to conceive the glory that will 
be always in reserve for him. The soul considered w ith its 
Creator, is like one of those mathematical lines that may 
draw nearer to another for all eternity without a possibility 
of touching it : and can there be a thought so transporting, 
as to consider ourselves in these perpetual approaches to 
Him who is not only the standard of perfection but of hap- 
piness!"* 

SECTION V. 

On the unlimited range of view which is opened to the hw- 
man faculties throughout the immensity of space and of 
duration. 

The unlimited range of view which is opened to the hu- 
man imagination throughout the immensity of space and 
of duration, and the knowledge we are capable of acquir- 
ing respectmg the distant regions of the universe, are 
strong presumptions and evidences of the eternal destina- 
tion of man. 

If the universe consisted solely of the globe on which 
we dwell, with its appenda^s, and were the spaces with 
which it is surrounded nothing more than an immense void, 
it would not apppear surprising were the existence of man 
to terminate in the tomb. After having traversed this 
earthly ball for eighty or a hundred years, and surveyed 
all the varieties on its surface ; after having experienced 
many of the physical and moral evils connected with iu 

* SpecUtor, vol. S. 
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present constitutiOD, and felt that "all is vanity and vexa- 
tion of spirit," and that no higher prospect, and no further 
scope for the exercise of his faculties were presented to 
view ; he would be ready to exclaim with Job, " I loathe 
it, J would not live alway ; let me alone, for my days are 
vanity : my soul chooseth strangling and death, rather than 
my life " To run the same tiresome round of giddy plea- 
sures, and to gaze perpetually on the same unvaried ob- 
jects, iVom one century to another, without the hope* oi 
future enjoyment, would afl^rd no gratification commensu- 
rate with the desires and capacities of the human mind. 
Its powers would languish, its energies would be destroy- 
ed, its progress to penection would be forever interrupted, 
and it would roam in vain amidst the surrounding vcud in 
quest of objects to stimulate its activity. 

But beyond the precincts of this earthly scene, ** a wide 
and unbounded prospect lies before us ;*' and the increas- 
ing light of modem science has enabled us to penetrate 
mto its distant regions, and to contemplate some of its sub- 
lime and glorious objects. Within the limits of the solar 
system of which our world forms a part, there have been 
discovered twenty-nine planetary bodies, which contain a 
mass of matter more than two thousand five hundred times 
greater than the earth, besides the numerous comets, which 
. are traversing the planetary regions in all directions, and 
the immense ^lobe of the Sun, which is like a universe in 
itself, and which is five- hundred times larger than the 
earth and all the planets and comets taken together. 
These bodies differ from each other in their magnitude, 
distances and motions, and in the scenery with which their 
surfaces are diversified ; and some of them, are encircled 
with objects the most splendid and sublime. They appear 
to be furnished with every thing requisite for the accom- 
modation of intellectual beings, — are capable cf containing 
a population many thousands of times greater than that <^ 
our world, and are doubtless replenished with myriads dt 
rational inhabitants. Within the limits of this system 
the soul of man would find full scope for the exertion 
of &11 its powers, capacities and activities, during a series 
of ages. 

Our views of the universe, however, are not confined 
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to the ^Btem with which we are more immediately t it* 
nected. Every star which twinkles in the canopy of »«ea- 
ven, is, on good grounds, concluded to be a sun, ani the 
centre of a magnificent system similar to our own ; and, 
perhaps, surrounded with worlds more spacious and e^len* 
did than any of the planetary globes which we an: per- 
mitted to contemplate. Nearly a thousand of theee sys- 
tems are visible to every observer, when he directs his eye, 
in a clear winter's night, to the vault of heaven. Beyond 
all that is visible to the unassisted eye, a common <clescope 
enables us to discern several thousands more. With higher 
degrees of magnifying power, ten thousands more, which lie 
scattered at immeasurable distances beyond tiie former, 
may still be descried. With the best instruments which 
art has hitherto constructed, manv millions have been de- 
tected in the different regions of the sky — leaving* us no 
room to doubt, that hundreds of millions more, which no 
human eye will ever discern in the present state, are dis- 
persed throughout the illimitable tracts of creation. So 
that no limits appear to the scene of Creating Power, and 
to that vast empire over which the moral government of 
the Almighty extends. Amidst this boundless scene of 
Divine Wisdom and omnipotence, it is evident that the soul 
might expatiate in the full exercies of its energies, during 
a^es numerous as the drops of the ocean, without ever ar- 
riving at a boundary to interrupt its excursions. 

Now, it ought to be carefully remarked, in the first place, 
that God endowed the mind of man with those faculties by 
which he has been enabled to compute the bulk of the 
earth, to determine the size and distances of the planets, 
and to make all the other discoveries to which I now allude. 
In the course of his providence he led the human mind 
into that train of thought, and paved the way for those in- 
ventions by means of which the grandeur and extent of his 
operations in the distant regions of space have been opened 
to our view. It, therefore, appears to have been his unU 
'4tnd intention, that the glories of his empire, in the remote 
spaces of creation, should be, in some measure, unveiled 
to the inhabitants of our world. 

Again, when the soul has once got a glimpse of the mag- 
nificence and immensity of creation, it reels the moBt ardent 
desire to have the veil, which now interposes between u» 
6* 
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and the remote regioDS of the universe, withdrawn, and to 
contemplate at a nearer distance the splendours of those 
worlds whose suns we behold twinkliugrfrom afan A thou- 
sand conjectures and inquiries are suggested to the mind, 
in relation to the systems and worlds which are dispersed 
through the immensity of space. Are all those vast globeii 
peopled with inhabitants 1 are they connected together, 
under the government of God, as parts of one vast moral 
system 1 are their inhabitants pure moral intelligences, or 
are they exposed to the inroads of physical and moral evil ? 
What are the gradationsof rank or of intellect which exist 
among them ? What correspcpdence do they carry on 
with other provinces of the Divine empire ? What disco- 
veries have they made of the perfections of Deity, of the 
plan of his government, and of the extent of his dominions? 
With what species of corporeal vehicles do they hold a 
correspondence with the material world ? With what or- 
gans of perception, and with what powers of intellect are 
they furnished 1 What faculties and organs different from 
those of man do they possess, and bv what law^ are their 
social intercourses regulated ? Do benignity and love for 
ever beam from their countenances, and does ecstatic joy 
perpetually enrapture their hearts? What capacities for 
rapid movement do they possess ? Are they confined within 
the limits of a single globe like ours, or can they fly from 
one world to another, on the wings of a seraph? What 
magnificent landscapes adorn the places of their residence ? 
What celestial elories are hung out for their contemplation 
in the canopy of heaven? W%at visible displays of the 
presence and agency of their Creator are presented to theii 
view ? By what means are they carried forward in theii 
progress towards intellectual and jnoral perfection ? Whai 
sciences do they cultivate, what objects engage their chief 
attention — ^in what solemn and sublime forms of worship 
and adoration do they join ? What changes or revolutions 
have taken place among them ? What transactions does 
their history record ? What scenes of glory or of terror 
have been displayed towards any particular system or pro* 
vince of this immense empire? Are sij^, disease, and 
death altogether unknown, and do their mliabitants bask 
for ever in the regions of immortality ? What knowledge 
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do they possess of the character and condition of the inha« 
bitants of oar globe, and of the system of which it forms 
a part ? What variety of sensitive and intellectual beings 
IS to be found in the different systems of the universe t 
What diversity of external scenery, superior to all that the 
eye of man has seen or his imagination can conceive, is 
displayed throughout the numerous worlds which compose 
this vast empire 1 What systems exist, and what scenes of 
creating power are displayed in that boundless region which 
lies beyond the limits of human vision 1 At what period 
in duration did this mighty fabric of the universe first arise 
into existence 1 What successive creations have taken 
place since the first maternal world was launched into ex- 
istence by the Omnipotent Creator 1 What new worlds and 
beings are still emerging into existence from the voids of 
Bpace? Is this mighty expan^ of creation to endure for 
ever, and to receive new accessions to its population and 
grandeur, while eternity rolls on ? What are the grand and 
ultimate designs to be accomplished b^ this immense as- 
semblage of material and intellectual bemgs, and is man ne- 
ver to behold this wondrous scene a little more unfolded 1 

Inquiries of this description, to which no satisfactory 
answers can be expected in the present state, might be 
multiplied to an indefinite extent The soul of man is 
astonished, overwhelmed, and bewildered at the immensity 
of the scene which is opened before it, — and at once, per- 
ceives, that, in order to acquire a comprehensive know- 
ledge of the character and attributes of the Divinity — ^to 
penetrate into the depths of his plans and operations— and 
to contemplate the full glory of his empire, — ages numer- 
ous as the stars of heaven are requisite, and that, if no 
future existence awaits it beyond the grave, its ardent de- 
sires after progressive improvement and felicity, and its 
hopes of becoming more fully acquainted with the universe 
and its Author, must end in eternal disappointment 

Again,the mind of man is notpnly animated with ardent 
desires after a more full disclosure of the wonders of this 
boundless scene, but is endowed with capacitiesfor acqidr' 
in^ an indefinite extent of knowledge respecting the dis" 
tanX regions of the universe and the perfections of its Au- 
thor. Those who have taken the roost extensive excursions 
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through the field of science, still find that they are capahk 
of receiving an addition to all the knowledge they have hith- 
erto acquired oif every subject, and of prosecuting inquiries 
beyond the range of the visible system, provided the means 
of investigation were placed within their reach. Were a 
human soul transported to a distant world, for example, to 
the regions of the planet Saturn, — were it permitted to 
contemplate at leisure the sublime movements of its rings, 
and the various phenomena of its moons ; the variety of 
landscapes which diversify its surface, and the celestial 
scenery which its firmament displays, — were it to mingle 
with its inhabitants, to learn the laws by which their social 
intercourse is directed, the sciences which they cultivate, 
the worship in which they engage, and the leading trans- 
actions and events which their history records — it would 
find no more difiiculty in aiyuiring and treasuring up such 
information, than it now does in acquiring, from the narra- 
tive of a traveller, a knowledge of the customs and man- 
ners of an unknown tribe of mankind, and of the nature of 
the geographical territory it possesses. Were angelic 
messengers from a thousand worlds, to be despatched, at 
successive intervals, to our globe, to describe the natural 
and moral scenery, and to narrate the train of Divine dis- 
pensations peculiar to each world — ^there would be ample 
room in the human mind for treasuring upsuch intelligence, 
notwithstanding all the stores of science which it may have 
previously acquired. Such information would neither an- 
nihilate the ^owledge we had formerly attained, nor pre- 
vent our further progress in intellectual acquisitions. On 
the contrary, it would enlarge the capacity of the mind, in- 
vigorate its faculties, and add a new stimulus to its powers 
and energies. On the basis of such information, the soul 
could trace new aspects, and new displays of Divine wis- 
dom, intelligence, and rectitude, and acquire more compre- 
hensive views of the character of God — just as it does, in 
the mean time, from a contemplation of those objects and 
dispensations which lie within its grasp. To such re- 
searches, investigations, and intellectual progressions, no 
boundary can be assigned, if the soul be destined to sur- 
vive the dissolution of its mortal frame. It only requires 
to be placed in a situation where its powers will be per^ 
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mitted to expatiate at large, and where the physical and 
moral obstructions which impede their exercise shall be 
completely removed. 

It may be farther remarked, on the gproond of what has 
been now stated, that all the knowledge which can be at- 
tained in the present state, is but as a drop to the ocean, 
when compared with ** the treasures of wisdom and know- 
ledge" that may be acquired in the eternal world. The 
proportion between the one and the other may bear a cer- 
tain analogy to the bulk of the terraqueous globe, when 
compared with the immensity of the worlds and systems 
which compose the universe. If an infinite vcariety of de- 
signs, of objects, and of scenery, exist in the distant pro- 
vinces of creation, as we have reason to believe, from the 
variety which abounds in our terrestrial system, — ^if every 
world be peopled with inhabitants of »a different species 
from those of another, if its physical constitution and ex 
ternal scenery be peculiar to itself, if the dispensations of 
the Creator towards its inhabitants be such as have not 
been displayed to any other world, if ** the manifold wis 
dom of God," in the arrangement of its destinies, be dis 
played in a manner in whioh it has never been displayed tc 
any other class of intelligences ; — ^and, in short, if every 
province of creation exhibit z, peculiar manifestation of the 
Deity — ^we may conclude, that all the knowledge of God 
of his works and dispensations, which can be attained in 
the present life, is but as the faint glimmering of a tapei 
when contrasted with the effulgence of the meridian sun 
Those who have made the most extensive and profound in 
vestigations into the wonders of nature, are the most deeply 
convinced of their own ignorance, and of the boundless 
fields of knowledge which remain unexplored. Sir Isaac 
Newton had employed the greater part of his life in some 
of the sublimest investigations which can engage the atten 
tion of the human mind,— and yet he declared a little be* 
fore his death, '* I do not know what I may appear to the 
world, but to myself I seem to have been only like a boy 
playing on the sea shore, and diverting myself in now and 
then finding a pebble or a prettier shell than ordinary, while 
the great ocean of truth lay all undiscovered before me." 
And is it reasonable to believe that after a glimpse of the 
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boandless treasares of Divine science has flashed upon the , 
mind, it is to pass only a few months or years in anxious 
desire and suspense, and then be extinguished for ever 1 

It may be &rther observed, in connexion with the preced- 
ing remarks — that the creation of such a vast' universe 
must have been chiejty intended to display the perfections 
of the Deity^ and to afford gratification and felicity to tJte 
intellectual beings he has formed. The Creator stands in no 
need of innumerable assemblages of worlds and of inferior 
ranks of intelligences, in order to secure or to augment his 
felicity. Innumerable ages before the universe was crea- 
ted, he existed alone^ independent of every other being, 
and infinitely happy in the contemplation of hisown eternal 
excellencies. No other reason, therefore, can be assigned 
for the production of the universe, but the gratification of 
his rational offspring, and that he might give a display of 
the infinite glories of his nature to innumerable orders of 
intelligent creatures. Ten thousand times ten thousand 
suns, distributed throughout the regions of immensity, with 
all their splendid apparatus of planets, comets, moons, and 
rings, can afford no spectacle of novelty to expand and en- 
tertain the Eternal Mind ; since they all existed, in their 
prototypes, in the plans and o^ceptions of the Deity, 
during the countless ages of a past eternity. Nor did he 
produce those works for the improvement and information 
of no being. This amazing structure of the universe, then, 
with all the sensitive and intellectual enjoyments connect- 
with it, must have been chiefly designed tor the instruction 
and entertainment of subordinate intelligences, and to^ 
serve as a magnificent theatre on which the energies of 
Divine power and wisdom, and the emanations of Divine 
benevolence might be illustriously displayed. And can we 
suppose that the material universe will exist, while intelli- 
gent minds, for whose improvement it was reared, are suf- 
fered to sink into annihilation ? 

Again, it cannot be admitted^ in consistency with tJie 
attrUyutes of God, that he will finaUy disappoint the ra- 
tiondl hopes and desires of the human soid, which he 
himself has implanted and cherished. If he had no ul- 
timate desi^ of gratifying rational beings with a more 
extensive display of the immensity and grandeur of his 
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works, it is not conceivable, Chat he would have permit- 
ted them to make those discoveries they have already 
brought to light respecting the extent and .the glory of 
tiis empire. Such discoveries could not have been made 
without his permission and direction, or without those 
faculties and means which he himself had imparted. 
And,, therefore, in permitting the inhabitants of our 
world to take a distant glimpse of the boundless scene 
of his operations, he must have intended to excite those 
ardent desires which will be gratified in a future world, 
and to commence those trains of thought which will be 
prosecuted with increasing ardour, through eternity, till 
we shall be able to perceive and comprehend the contri- 
vance and skill, the riches of Divine munificence, the vast 
designs, and the miracles of Power and Intelligence which 
are displayed throughout every part of the universal sys- 
tem. — To suppose that the Creator would unfold a partial 
and imperfect view of the wonders of creation, and enkin- 
dle a rational longing and desire, merely for the. purpose of 
mocking and tantalizing our expectations, would be to re- 
present the moral character of the Deity as below the level 
of that of a depraved mortal. It would argue a species, of 
deceit, of envy, hnAafmalignityj which is altogether repug- 
nant to the character of a Being of infinite benevolence. 
As his goodness was the principal motive which induced 
him to bring us into existence, his conduct must be infinitely 
removed mnnevery thing that approaches to envv, ma- 
lignity, or a desire to mock or disappoint the rational hopes 
of his creatures. « His general character, as displayed in 
all his works, leads us to conclude, that, in so far from tan- 
tJizing the rational beings he has formed, he is both able 
and wSling '* to do to and for them exceeding abundantly 
above all that they can ask or think.'* If he had intended 
merely to confine our desires to sensitive enjoyments and 
to the present life, the habitation of man would have re- 
quired no more contrivance nor decoration than what are 
requisite for the lion's den and the retreats of the tiger, and 
no fiirther display of the grandeur of his empire would 
have been unfolded to view. 

Since, therefore, it appears, that the universe is reple- 
niflhed with innumerable systems, and is va^tand unlimited 
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in its extent — since God endued the mind of man with 
those faculties by which he has explored a portion of its 
distant regions — since the soul feels an ardent desire to 
obtain a more full disclosure of its grandeur and magnifi- 
cence— ^ince it is endued with faculties capable of receiv- 
ing an indefinite increase of knowledge on this subjectr— 
since all thf knowledge it can acquire in the present state, 
respecting the operations and the government of God, is as 
nothing when compared with the prospects which eternity 
may unfold — since the universe and its material glories are 
chiefly intended for the gratification of intelligent minds-^ 
and since it is obviously inconsistent with the moral "cha- 
Tacter of the Deity, to cherish desires and expectations 
which he will finally fi'ustrate and disappoint — the conclu- 
sion appears to be unavoidable, that man is destined to an 
immortal existence. During the progress of that existence, 
his fiiculties will arrive at their full expansion, and there 
will be ample scope for their exercise on myriads of objects 
and events which arejust now veiled in darkness and mys- 
tery. He will be enabled to penetrate more fully into 
the plans and operations of the Divinity — ^to perceive new 
aspects of the Eternal Mind, new evolutions of Infinite 
Wisdom and Design, new displays of Omnipotence, Good* 
ness, and Intelligence — and to acquire a more minute and 
comprehensive view of all the attributes of the Deity, 
and of the connexions, relations, and dependencies, of that 
vast physical and moral system over which his govern- 
ment extends. 

SECTION TU 

On the moral powers of Man, 

Hie moral powers with which man is endued form a 
strong presumptive proof of his immortal destiny. 

Man is formed for action, as well as for contemplation* 
For this purpose there are interwoven in his constitution 
powers, principles, instincts, feelings, and affections, which 
have a reference to his improvement in virtue, and which 
excite him to promote the happiness of othera These 
powers and active principles, like the intellectual, are sus- 
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eeptible of vast improvement, by attention, by exercise, by 
trials and difficulties, and by an expansion of the intellec- 
tual viewa Such are filial and fraternal affection, forti- 
tude, temperance, justice, gratitude, generosity, love of 
friends and country, pbilanthrophy, and general benevo* 
le^ce. Degenerate as our world has always been, many 
striking examples of such virtues have been displayed both 
in ancient and modern times, which demonstrate the vigour^ 
expansion, and sublimity of the moral powers of man. 

When we behold men animated by noble sentiments, 
exhibiting" sublime virtues, and performing illustrious ac- 
tions, — displaying generosity and beneficence in seasons of 
calamity, and tranquillity and fortitude in the midst of diffi- 
culties and dangers — desiring riches only for the sake of 
distributing them— estimating places of power and honour, 
only for the sake of suppressing vice, rewarding virtue, 
and promoting the prosperity of their country— enduring 
poverty and distress with a noble heroism — suffering inju- 
ries and affronts with patience and serenity — stifling re- 
sentment when they have it in their power to inflict ven- 
geance—displaying kindness and generosity towards ene- 
mies and slanderers — vanquishing irrascible passions and 
licentious desires in the midst of the strongest temptations 
— submitting to pain and disgrace in order to promote the 
prosperity of friends and relatives — and sacrificing repose, 
honour, wealth, and even life itself, for the good of their 
country, or for promoting the best interests of the human 
race, — we perceive in such examples features of the hu- 
man mind, which mark its dignity and grandeur, and indi- 
cate its destination to a higher scene of action and enjoy- 
ment 

Even in the annals of the Pagan world, we find many 
examples of such illustrious virtues. There we read of 
Regvhis exposing himself to the most cruel torments, and 
to death itself, rather than suffer his veracity to be im« 
peached, or his fidelity to his country to be called in ques- 
tion— of PAocton, who exposed himself to the fury of an 
enraged assembly, by inveighing against the vices, and 
endeavouring to promote the best interests of his country- 
men, and gave it as his last command to his son, when he 
was going to execution, ^*that he should forget how ill the 
6 
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Athenians had treated his father"— of Cyrw*, who was pos- 
sessed of wisdom, moderation, courage, magnanimity, an(? 
Dobld sentiments, and who employed them all to promote 
the happiness of his people— of Scipio, in whose actions 
the virtues of generosity and liberality, goodness, gentle- 
ness, justice, magnanimity, and chastity, shone with distjn- 
gushed lustre— and of Damon and Pyuiias, who were knit 
together in the bonds of a friendship which all the terrors 
of an ignominious death could not dissolve. But of ail tl^ 
characters of the heathen world, illustrious tor virtue, 
Aristides appears to stand in the foremost rank. An extra 
ordinary greatness of soul, (says Rollin) made him superior 
to every passion. Interest, pleasure, ambition, resent* 
^rnent, jealousy, were extinguished in him by the love of 
virtue and his country. The merit of others, instead of 
offending him, became his own by the approbation he ^ave 
it He rendered the government of the Athenians amiable 
to their allies, by his mildness, goodness, humanity, and 
justice. The disinterestedness he showed in the manage- 
ment of the public treasure, and the love of poverty which 
he carried almost to an excess, are virtues so far superior 
to the practice of our a^e, that they scarce seem credible | 

to us. His conduct and principles were always uniform, 
steadfast in the pu^uit of whatever he thought just, and* 
incapable of the least falsehood, or shadow orflattery, dis-' J 

fuise, or fraud, even in jest He had such a control over 
is passions, that he uniformly sacrificed his private inter- 
ests, and his private resentments, to the good of the public. ^ 
Themistoclet was one of the principal actors who procured 
his banishment from Athens ; — but, after being recalled, i 
, he assisted him on every occasion with his advice and ere- | 
dit, joyfully taking pains to promote the glory of his great- 
est enemy, through the motive of advancing the public i 
good. And when afterwards the disgrace of Themistocles | 
gave him a proper opportunity for revenge, instead of re- 
senting tlie ill treatment he had received from him, he con- I 
stantly refused to join with his enemies, being as far from | 
secreUy rejoicing over the misfortune of his adversary as i 
he had been before from being afflicted at his good success. I 
—Such virtues reflect a dignity and grandeur on every j 
mind in which th^ reside, wnich appear incomp&tiUo witj^ 
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tlie idea, that it is destined to retire for ever from the scene 
of action at the hour of death. 

But the noblest examples of exalted virtue are to be 
found among those who have enlisted themselves in the 
cause of Christianity. The Apostle Paul was an illustri- 
ous example of every thing that is noble, heroic, generous 
and benevolent in human conduct His soul was inspired 
with a holy ardour in promoting the best interests of man- 
kind. To accomplish this object, he parted with friends 
and relatives, relinquished his native country, and every 
thing that was dear to him either as a Jew or as a Roman 
citizen, and exposed himself to persecutions and dangers 
of every description. During the prosecution of his bene- 
volent career, he was "in journey ings often, in perils of 
waters, in perils of robbers, in perils by his own country- 
men, in perils by the heathen, in perils in the city, in perila 
in the wilderness, in perils in the sea, in peril& among false 
brethren; in weariness and painfulness, in watchings oHen, 
in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in stripes above 
measure, in cold and nakedness.^' Y&t none of these things 
moved him, nor did he count his life dear tohim, provided 
he might finish his course with joy, and be instrumental in 
accomplishing the present and eternal happiness of his fel- 
low-men. In every period of the Christian era, similar 
characters have arisen to demonstrate the power of virtue 
and to bless mankind. Our own age and country have pro- 
.duced numerous philanthropic characters, who have shone 
as lights in the moral world, and have acted as benefactors 
to the human race. The names of Alfred, Penn, Be rnard, 
Raikes, Neilde, Clarkson, Sharpe, Buxton, Wilberforce, 
Venning, and many others, are familiar to every one who 
is in the least acquainted with the annals of benevorence. 
The exertions which some of these individuals have made 
in the cause of liberty, in promoting the education of the 
young, in alleviating the distresses of the poor, in amelio- 
rating the condition of the prisoner, and in counteracting 
the abominable traffic in slaves, will be felt as blessings 
conferred on mankind throughout succeeding genera- 
tions, and will, doubtless, be held in everlasting remem- 
brance. 

Bat among all the philanthropic characters of the past 
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Dr present age, the labours of the late Mr. Howard, stand 
pre-eminent. This illustrious man, from a principle of 
pure benevolence, devoted the greater part of his life to 
active beneficence, and to the alleviation of human wretch- 
edness, in every country where he travelled,^-diving into 
the depth of dungeons, and exposing himself to the infected 
atmospheres of hospitals and jails, in order to meliorate 
the condition of the unfortunate, and to allay the sufferings 
of the mournful prisoner. In prosecuting this labour of 
love, he travelled three times through France, four times 
through Germany, Eve times through Holland, twice 
through Italy, once through Spain and Portugal, and also 
through Denmark, Sweden, Russia, Poland, and part of the 
'Turkish empire, surveying^ the haunts of misery, and dis- 
tributing benefits to mankmd wherever he appeared. 



** From lealm to realm with cross or crescent crown*d, 

Where'er mankind and misery are found. 

O'er burning sands, deep waves, or wilds of snow. 

Mild /foioarit journeyiog seeks the house of woe. 

Down many a winding step to dungeons dank. 

Where anguish wails aloud and fetteis clank. 

To caves bestrewed with many a mouldering bone, 

And cells whose echoes only learn to groan; 

Where no kind bars a whimpering friend disclose, 

No sun-beam enters, and no zephyr blows ; 

—He treads, inemulous of fame or wealth. 

Profuse of toil and prodigal of health ; 

Leads stern -ey'd Justice to the dark domaina. 

If not to sever, to relax the chains, 

Gives to her babes the self-devoted wift, 

Tu her fond husband liberty and life. 

.—Onward he moves I disease and death retire ; 

And murmuring demons hate h.m and admire.** Darwik. 

Such characters afibrd powerful demonstrations of the 
sublimity of virtue, of the activity of the human mind, and 
of its capacity for contributing to the happiness of fellow 
intelligences to an unlimited extent. We have also, in 
our own times, a class of men who have parted from their 
friends and native land, and have gone to the " uttermost 
ends of the earth,*' to distant barbarous climes, exposing 
themselves to the frosts of Labrador and Greenland, to tho 
scorching heats of Africa, and to the hostile attacks of sa- 
vage tribes, in order to publish the salvation of Crod, and 
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to promote the happiness of men of all langoages and cli- 
mates. Some of these have felt their minds inspired with 
such a noble ardour in the cause of universal benevolence, 
that nothing but insurmountable physical obstructions pre- 
vented them from making the tour of the world, and impart- 
ing benefits to men of lul nations, kindreds, and tongues. 
Can we then imagine that such active powers as those 
to which I have now alluded — powers which qualify their 
possessors for diffusing happiness to an indefinite extent 
among surrounding intelligences — will be for ever extin- 
guished by the stroke of death ? and that, after a few feeble 
efforts during the present transitory scene, they will never 
again exert their energies through all eternity 1 This will 
appear in the highest degree improbable, if we consider, 1. 
The limited sphere of action to which the generality of 
mankind are confined in the present state. Most men are 
confined to laborious employments, and have thieir atten- 
tion almost entirely absorbed in providing for their families, 
and in anxious solicitude for their animal subsistence and 
success in life, so that they find no scone for their moral 
powers beyond the circle of the family mansion, and of 
their own immediate neighbourhood. 2. The period within 
which the most energetic powers can be exerted is ex- 
tremely limited. It is not before man has arrived near the 
meridian of life that his moral powers begin to be fully 
expanded, — and it frequently happens, in the case of 
ardent benevolent characters, that, at the moment when 
their philanthropic schemes were matured, and they had 
just commenced their career of beneficence, death inter- 
poses, and puts a period to all their labours and designs. 
3. In the present state of the world, numerous physical 
obstructions interpose to prevent the exertion of the moral 
powers; even in the most ardent philanthropic minds. The 
want of wealth arid influence ; the diseases and infirmities 
of an enfeebled corporeal frame; the impediments thrown 
in the way by malice and envy, and the political arrange- 
ment of states ; the difficulty of penetrating into every 
region of the globe where human beings reside, and many 
other obstructions, prevent the full exercise of that monu 
energy which resides in benevolent and heroic minds, and 
confine its operations within a narrow span. But can we 
6* 
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ever soppose, in consistency with Divine Wisdom and Be- 
nevoience, that God has implanted in the human constitu- 
tion benevolent active powers, which are never to be fully 
expanded, and that those godlike characters that have oc- 
casionally appeared on the theatre of our world, are never 
to re-appear on the field of action, to expatiate, in the full 
exercise of their moral powers, in the ample career of 
immortality ? To admit such a supposition would be in 
effect to call in question his Wisdom and Intelligence. It 
is the part of Wisdom to proportionate means to endst and 
to adapt the faculties of any bein? to the scene in which it 
is to operate. But here, we behold a system of powers 
which can never be brought into full operation in the pre- 
sent state; and, therefore, if death is to put a final termi- 
nation to the activity of man, the mighty powers and 
energies with which he is endowed have been bestowed in 
vain, — and we are led to conceive of the Divine Being as 
deficient in Wisdom and Intelligence in his government 
of the intellectual beings he has formed. 

This will, perhaps, appear still more obvious, if we attend 
to the following considerations. Throughout the universe 
we perceive traces of a system of universal benevolence. 
This is distinctly perceptible in relation to our own ^lobe, 
in the revolution of day and night ; in the constitution of 
the atmosphere ; in the beautiful and sublime scenes pre- 
sented to the eye in every country; in the agencies of light 
and heat, and of the electrical and galvanic fluids ; in the 
splendour of the sun, and the glories of the midnight sky ; 
in the or^fanization of the body of man, and the different 
senses with which he is endowed ; in the general ad«|)ta- 
tion of the mineral and vegetable kingdoms, and of every 
element around us, to the wants of man and other sensi- 
tive beings ; and in the abundant supply of food and urink 
which is annually distributed to every rank of animated 
existence. We perceive traces of the same benevolent 
agency in the arrangements connected with distant worlds 
-^in the rotation of the planetary globes around their axes, 
in the assemblages of rings and moons with which they 
are environed, and in the diversified apparatus by which 
light and heat are distributed in due proportion to the 
ceveral bodies which compose the solar ^stem. And, in 
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Other systems, in the distant regions of space, we perceivd 
that it i%one great end of the Creator, to diffiise ught and 
splendour throughoat all the provinces of his immense 
empire, in order to unveil his glorious works, to the eyes of 
unnumbered intelligences. But, although a system of be- 
nevolence is abundantly manifest in the mechanical fabric 
of the universe, yet it does not appear that happiness can 
be fully enjoyed without the benevolent agency of inteUu 
gent beings. We have abundant proofs of this position in 
Uie world in which we dwell. For although the goodness 
of the Creator is displayed throughout all its re^ons, yet 
the greater part oi the human race is in a state of compara- 
tive misery, not owing to any deficiency in the Divine 
bounty, but to the selfishness, ambition, and malevolence of 
men. With the blessings which Heaven provides from year 
to year, the whole population of our globe, and a thousand 
millions more, would be amply supplied, and happiness 
extensively diffused, were (eTi^voJeYiceaprominentand uni- 
versal trait in the character of mankind. £ven in those 
places were only a few energetic and benevolent indivi- 
duals bestir themselves in the cause of general philan- 
throphy, a wonderful change is rapidly produced in the 
condition of society. Disease, and misery, and want, fly 
away at their approach, — ^the poor are supplied, the 
wretched relieved, the prisoner released, the orphan pro- 
vided for, and the widow*s heart made to sing for joy. 

Now, we have every reason to conclude, that moral 
action eztend&over the whole empire of God — ^that Bene- 
volence exerts its noblest energies amon^r the inhabitants 
of distant worlds — and that it is chiefly through the medi- 
um of reciprocal kindness and afiecti<ni that ecstatic joy 
pervades the hearts of celestial intelligences. For we 
cannot conceive happiness to exist in any region of space, 
or among any class of intellectual beings, where love to 
the Creator, and to one another, is not a prominent and 
permanent afiection. 

It is, therefore, reasonable to believe that those virtuous 
benevolent characters which have appeared in our world* 
have been only in the act of training for a short period, 
preparatory to their being transport^ to a nobler scene oc 
actum, and that then: moral powers, which could oot be 
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broaght into full exercise in this terrestrial sphere, were 
intendiMJ to qualify them for mingling with mose exalted 
intelliffences, and co-operating with them in carrying for- 
ward mat vast system, of universal benevolence, to which 
all the arrangements of the Creator evidently tend. 

Whether then, it may be asked, does it appear most con- 
eistent with the moral powers of man, and with the wisdom 
and goodness of God, to suppose that such illustrious cha- 
racters as Penn, G. Sharps Clarkson, Venning, Howard, 
and the apostle Paul, are now for ever banished from crea- 
tion, or that they are expatiating in a higher scene of ac- 
tion KoA enjoyment, where all uieir benevolent energies 
find ample scope, and where every blossom of virtue is 
fully expanded ? If there is a God, and if Wisdom, Be- 
nevolence, and Rectitude, form an essential part of his 
character, we cannot doubt for a moment that such charac- 
ters are still in existence, and shall re-appear on a more 
splendid theatre of action in the fbture scenes of eternity. 



I shall conclude my illostrations of the preceding argu- 
mentB widi the Mowing extract from a judicious and ele- 
guit writer: — 

** In tracing the nature and destination of any being, we 
form the surest judgment from his powers of action, and 
the scope and limits of these compared with his state or that 
field in which they are exercised. If this being passes 
through difi^rent states or fields of action, and we find a 
succession of powers adapted to the difierent periods of his 
progress, we conclude, that he was destined for those suc- 
cessive states, and reckon his nature progressive. If, 
besides the immediate set of powers which fit him for ac- 
tion in his present state, we observe another set which 
appear superfluous if he were 'to be confined to it, and 
which point to another or higher one, we naturally con- 
clude that he is not designed to remain in his present state, 
bat to advance to that for which those supernumerary 
powers are adapted. Thus, we argue, that the insect^ 
which has wings forming or formed, and all the apparatus 
proper for flight, is not destined always to creep on thb 
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ground, or to continue uvthe torpid state of adhering to a 
wall, but is designed in its season to take its flight m air. 
Without this farther destination, the admirable mechanism 
of wings and the other apparatus, would be useless and 
absurd. 

" The same kind of reasoning may be applied to man, 
while he lives only a sort of vegetative life in the womb, 
lie is furnished even there with a beautiful apparatus of 
organs, eyes, ears, and other delicate senses, which derive 
nourishment indeed, but are in a manner folded up, and 
have no proper exercise or use in their present confine- 
ment Let us suppose some intelligent spectator, who 
never had any connexion with man, nor the least acquaint- 
ance with human afi&irs, to see this odd phenomenon, a 
creature formed after such a manner, and placed in a situa- 
tion apparently unsuitable to such various machinery, must 
he not be strangely puzzled about the use of his compli- 
cated structure, and reckon such a profusion of art and 
admirable workmanship lost on the subject ; or reason by 
way of anticipation, that a creature endued with such va- 
rious yet unexerted capacities, was destined for a more 
enlarged sphere of action, in which those latent capacities 
shall have full play 1 The vast variety and yet beautiftd 
symmetry and proportions of the several parts and organs 
with which the creature is endued, and their apt cohesion 
with and dependence on the curious receptacle of their life 
and nourishment, would forbid his concluding the whole to 
be the birth of chance, or the bungling effort of an unskil- 
ful artist ; at least, would make him demur a while at so 
harsh a sentence. But i( while he is in this state of un- 
certainty, we suppose him to see the babe, after a few 
successful struggles, throwing off his fetters, breaking 
loose from his little dark prison, and emerging into open 
day, then unfolding his recluse and dormant powers, 
breathing in air, gazing at light, admiring colours, sounds, 
and all the fair variety of nature ; immediately his doubts 
clear up, the propriety and excellence of the workmanship 
dawn upon him with full lustre, and the whole mystery of 
the first period is unravelled by the opening of this new 
scene. Though in this second period the creature lives 
chiefly a kind o^ animal life, that i^ oi tense and appetite^ 
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yet hy various trials and observations he gains experience, 
and by the gradual evolution of ^e powers of the imagv- 
nuHoh be ripens apace for an higher life, for exercising the 
arts of design and imitation, and of those in which strength 
or dexterity are more requisite, than acuteness or reach of 
judgment In the succeed in? ratimial or inteUeciwd peri- 
od, his understanding, whiwi formerly crept in a lower, 
mounts into an higher sphere, canvasses the natures, judges 
of the relations of things, forms schemes, deduces conse- 
quences from what is past, and from present as well as past 
collects future events. By this succession of states, and of 
correspondent culture, he grows up at length into a moral, 
a social, and a politicid creature. This is the last period 
at which we perceive him to arrive in this his mortal ca- 
reer. Each period is introductory to the next succeeding 
one; each life is a field of exercise and improvement for the 
next higher one ; the life of the fcetiis for that of the infant, 
the life of the ir^fant for that of the child, and all the low- 
er for the highest and best 

" But is this the last period of nature's progression 1 Is 
this the utmost extent of her plot, where she winds up the 
drama, and dismisses the actor into eternal oblivion? Qi 
does he appear to be invested with supernumerary powers, 
which have not full exercise and scope even in the last 
scene, and reach not that maturity or perfection of which 
they are capable, and therefore point to some higher scene, 
where he is to sustain another and more important charac- 
ter* than he has yet sustained? If any such there are, 
may we not conclude from analojgy, or in the same way of 
anticipation as before, that he is destined for that afler part, 
and is to be produced upon a more august and solemn 
Bta^^e, where his sublimer powers shall have proportioned 
action, and his nature attain its completion ?*' * 

In illustrating the preceding arguments, I have shown 
that man is possessed of desires which cannot be fully gra- 
tified, and or moral and intellectual powers which cannot 
be fully exercised in the present world, and consequently, 
we have the same reason to conclude, that he is destined to 
a higher scene of existence, as we would have, from be 

• Fordyce. 
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holding the rudiments of eyes and ears in the embryo la 
the womb, that it is destined to burst its confinement, and 
to enter into a world, where sounds* and light, and colours 
wil! afford ample scope for the exercise of these organs. 

SBGTiON yn. 

On the apprehennona and forebodings qf the mijid, when 
under the ir^uence of remorse. 

The apprehensions of the mind, and its fearful fbrebod- 
ings of futurity, when under the influence of remorse, may 
06 considered as intimations of a state of retribution ia 
another world. 

As the boundless desires of the human mind, the vast 
coraprehensipn of its intellectual faculties, and the virtuous 
escercise of its moral powers, are indications of a future 
state of more enlarged enjoyment, so, those horrors dT 
conscience which firequently torment the minds of the 
wicked, may be considered as the forebodings of future 
misery and wa For it appears as reasonable to believei 
that atrocious deeds will meet with des^ved opprobrium 
and punishment in a future state, as that virtuous actions 
will be approved of and rewarded; and* consequently, we 
find, that all nations who have believed in a future state oi 
happiness for the righteous, have idso admitted that there 
are future punishments in reserve for the workers of ini* 
quity. Every man has interwoven in his ccmstitution a 
moral sense which secretly condemns him when he ^as 
committed an atrocious action, even when the perpetration 
of the crime is unknown to his fellow-men, and when he is 
plaeed in circumstances which raise him above the fear of 
humian punishment There have been numerous indivi- 
duals, both in the higher and lower ranks of life, who, with^ 
out any external cause, or apprehension of punishment 
from men, have been seized with inward terrors, and have 
writhed under the agonies of an accusing conscience, which 
neither the charms of music, nor all the other delights of 
the sons of nien, had the least power to assuage. Of the 
truth of this position, the annals of history fu^ah us with 
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many impressive examples. The following may suffice as 
specimens : — 

While BeUhazzar was carousing at an impious banquet 
with bis wives and concubines and a thousand of his no- 
bles, the appearance of the fingers of a man's hand, and 
of the writing on an opposite wall, threw him into such 
consternation, that his thoughts terrified him, the girdles of 
his loins were loosed, and his knees smote one a^inst ano* 
ther. His terror, in such circumstances, cannot be sup- 
posed to have proceeded from a fear of man ; for he was 
surrounded by his guards and his princes, and all the de- 
lights of music, and of a splendid entertainment Nor did 
it arise from the sentence of condemnation written on the 
wall ; for he was then ignorant both of the writing and of 
its meaning. But he was conscious of the wickedness of 
which he had been guiltv,and of the sacrilegious impiety in 
which he was then indulgins',and, therefore, the extraordi- 
nary appearance on the wall, was considered as an awful 
foreboding of punishment from that Almighty and Invisible 
Being whom he had ofiended, — Tiberius, one of the R6- 
man emperors, was a gloomy, treacherous, and cruel t^- 
. rant. The lives of his people became the sport of his 
savage disposition. Barely to take them away was not 
sufficient, if their death was not tormenting and atrocious. 
He ordered, on one occasion, a general massacre of all 
who were detained in prison, on accoimt of the conspiracy 
of Sejanus his minister, and heaps of carcases were piled 
up in the public places. His private vices and debauche- 
ries were also incessant, and revolting to every principle 
of decency and virtue. Yet this tyrant, while acting in 
the plenitude of his power, and imagining himself beyond 
the control of every law, had his mind tortured with dread- 
ful apprehensions. We are informed by Tacitus^ that in a 
letter to the Senate, he opened the inward wounds of his 
breast, with such words of despair as might have moved 
pity in those who were under the continual fear of his ty- 
ranny.'*' Neither the splendour of his situation as an em- 



* Tiberiom non fbrtuna, non solitudifteB protesebant, quia tormentt 
pectoria auaaque ponaa ipee fliteretur, dU — TaeOui, 
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peror, nor the solitary retreats to which he retired, could 
shield him from the accusations of his conscience, but he 
himself was forced to confess the mental agonies, he en* 
dured as a punishment for his crimes. — ArUiochus Epi» 
phones was another tyrant remarkable for his cruelty and 
impiety. He laid siege to the city of Jerusalem, exercised 
the most hbrrid cruelties upon its inhabitants, slaughtered 
forty thousand of them in three days, and polluted, in the 
most impious manner, the temple, and the worship of the 
God of Israel. Some time afterwards, when he was breath* 
ing put curses against the Jews for having restored their 
ancient worship, and threatening to destroy the whole na- 
tion, and- to make Jerusalem the common place of sepul- 
ture to all the Jews, he was seized with a grievous torment 
in his inward parts, and excessive pangs of the colic, ac- 
companied with such terrors as no rem^ies could assuage. 
** Worms crawled from every part of him ; his flesh fell - 
away piece-meal, and the stench was so great that it be- 
came intolerable to the whole army ; and he thus finished 
an impious life, b^ a miserable death.*** During this dis* 
order, says Polybms, he was troubled with a perpetual de- 
lirium, imagining that spectres stood continually before 
him, reproaching him with his crimes. — ^Similar relations 
are given by historians, of Herod who slaughtered the in- 
fants at Bethlehem, of Galerius Maximianus the author of 
the tenth persecution against the Christians, of the infam- 
ous Philip 'II. of Spain, and of many others whose names 
stand conspicuous on the rolls of impiety and crime. 

It is related of Charles IX. of France, who ordered the 
horrible Bartholomew massacre, and assisted in this bloody 
tragedy, that, ever after, he bad a fierceness in his looks, 
and a colour in his cheeks, which he never had before ; — 
that he slept little and never sound ; and waked frequently 
in great agonies, requiring soft music to compose him to 
rest; and at length died of a lingering disorder, after hav- 
ing undergone the most exquisite torments both of body 
and mind. D*Aubigne informs us that Henry IV. frc- 

Suently told, among his most intimate friends, that eight 
ays after the massacre of ^L Bartholomew, he saw a vast 

* RoUina An. HiiU 
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iiumber of ravens perch and croak on the pavilion of the 
Louvre ; that the sanie night Charles IX. afler he had been 
two hours in bed, start^ up, roused his grooms of t^je 
cfaambery and sent them out to listen to a great noise of 
groans in the air, and among othere^ some furious and 
threatening voices, the whole resembling what was heard 
on the night of the massacre; that ail these various cries 
were so striking, so remarkable, and so articulate, that 
Charles believing that the enemies of the Montmoreneies 
and -of their partisans had surprised and attacked them, 
sent a detachment of his guards to fHrevent this new mas- 
sacre^ — ^It is scarcely necessary to add, that the intelligence 
brought ^roBB Paris proved these apprehensions to be 
eroundlesB, and that the noises heard, must have been the 
Smcifiil creations of the guilty conscience of the king, coun- 
tenanced by the vivid recnembrance of those around him 
of the horrors of St Bartholomew's^lay. 

King Richard III. after he had murdered his innocent 
royal nephev/s, was so tormented in conscience, as Sir 
Thomas Moor reports from the g^entlemen of his bed cham- 
ber, that he had no peace or quiet in himself but always 
carried it as if some imminent danger was near him. His 
eyes were always whirling about on this side, and on that 
side ; he wore a shirt of mail, and was always laving his 
hand upon his dagger, looking as furiously as if he was 
ready to strike. He had no quiet in his mmd by day, nor 
could take any rest by night, but, molested with terrify- 
ing dreams, would start out of hb bed, and run like a dis- 
tracted man about tlie chamber.* 

This state of mind, in reference to another case, is ad- 
rairably described, in the following lines of Dryden. 

*' Amidit your train tbii unBeen Judge will wait, 
Examine bow f ou came by all your state ; 
Upbraid your impious pomp, and in your ear 
Will lioUow, rebel I traitor! mardererl 
Your ill-got power, wan looks, and care shaU briiif» 
Known but by discontent to be a King. 
Of crowds afraid, yet anxioat when akma, 
Yett'H 9it aod famod your sorrows on a tlwma.** 



• Smw^v Aaaalt, p. 4flS. 
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Bg«bu8 the PsBonian being reproached with ill-natare for 
ptilling down a nest of young sparrows and killing them, 
answered, that he had reason so to do, ** Because these lit- 
tle birds never ceased falsely to accuse him of the murder 
of his father.** This parricide had been till then concealed 
and unknown; but the revenging fury of conscience caus- 
ed it to be discovered by himself who was justly to suffer 
for it.— That notorious sceptic and semi-atheist, Mr. Hob- 
bes, author of the ** Leviathan," had been the means of poi- 
soning many young gentlemen and others with his wicked 
principles, as the Earl of Rochester confessed, with extreme 
compunction, on his death-bed. It was remarked, by those 
who narrowly observed his conduct, that ** though in a hu- 
mour of bravado he would speak strange and unbecoming 
Uiings of God ; yet in his study, in the dark, and in his 
retired thoughts, he trembled before him." Hep>uld not 
endure to be left alone in an empty house. He could not, 
even in his old ase, bear any discourse of death, and seem- 
ed to cast offall thoughts of it He could not bear to sleep 
in the dark ; and if his candle happened to go out in the 
nifi^ht, he would awake in terror and amazement, — a plain 
indication, that he was unable to bear the dismal reflections 
of his dark and desolate mind, and knew not how to extin- 
guish, nor how to bear the light of ^ the candle of the Lord" 
within him. He is said to have left the world, with great 
reluctance, ander terrible apprehensions of a dark and un- 
known futurity. 

** Conwience, the torturer of the wral, unieen, 
Boet fiercely brandish a tharp fcourge within. 
Severe decrees may keep our tongues in awe, 
But to our thoughts ^bat edict can give law f 
Even you yourself to your own breast shall tell 
Your crimefl, and yoor own ConsdeDce be your Hell. 

Many similar examples of the power of conscience in 
awakening terrible apprehensions of futurity, could be 
brought forward from the records of history both ancient 
and modem ;^-and there can be no Question, that, at the 
present moment, there are thousands of gay spirits im« 
mersed in fashionable dissipation, and professing to disre- 
gard the realities of a future world, who, if they would lay 
open their inmost thoughts, would confess, that the secret 
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dread of a future retribution is a spectre which frequently 
haunts them while running the rounds of forbidden plea- 
sure, and embitters their most exquisite enjoyments. 

Now, how are we to account for such terrors of con- 
science, and awful jforebodings of futurity, if there be no 
existence beyond the grave ? especially when we consider, 
that many of those who have been thus tormented have 
occupied stations of rank and power, which raised them 
above the fear of punishment from man ? If they got their 
schemes accomplished, their passions gratified, and their 
persons and possessions secured from temporal danger, 
why did they feel compunction or alarm in the prospect of 
futurity ? for every mental disquietude of this description 
implies a dread of something future. They had no ^reat 
reason to be afraid even of the Almighty himself, if his 
vengeance do not extend beyond the present world. They 
beheld the physical and moral world moving onward ac- 
cording to certain fixed and immutual laws. They beheld 
no miracles of vengeance — ^no Almighty arm visibly hurl- 
ing the thunderbolts of heaven against the workers of ini- 
quity. They saw that one event happened to all, to the 
righteous as well as to the wicked, and that death was an 
evil to which the^ behoved sooner or later to submit Thev 
encountered hostile armies with fortitude, and beheld all 
the dread apparatus of war without dismay. Yet, in their 
secret retirements, in their fortified retreats, where no eye 
but the eye of God was upon them, and when no hostile 
incursion was apprehend^, they trembled at a shadow, 
and felt a thousand disquietudes from the reproaches of an 
inward monitor which they could not escape. These things 
appear altogether inexplicable if there be no retribution 
beyond the grave. 

We are, therefore, irresistibly led to the conclusion, that 
the voice of conscience, in such cases, is the voice of God 
declaring his abhorrence of wicked deeds and the punish- 
ment which they deserve, and that his providence presides 
over the actions of moral agents, and gives intimations ot 
the future destiny of those haughty spirits who obstinately 
persist in their trespasses. And, consequently, as the 
peace and serenity of virtuous minds are preludes of nobler 
enjoyments in a future life, so those terrors which now 
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assail the wicked ma^ be considered as the beginnings of 
that misery and anguish which will be consummated in the 
world to come, in Uie case of those who add final impeni^ 
tence to all their other crimes. 

•■OnON TUI. 

On the disordered 9tate of the moral worlds when contrast' 
ed toith the regular and systematical order of the mate' 
rial. 

The disordered state of the moral world contrasted with 
the regular and systematical order of the material, affords 
a strong presumption of another state in which the moral 
evils which now exist will be corrected. 

When we take a general survey of the flpreat fabric of 
the universe, or contemplate more minutely any of its 
subordinate arrangements, the marks of beauty, order and 
harmony, are strDcingl]^ apparent Every thing appears 
in its proper place, moving onward in majestic order, and 
accomplishing the end for which it was intended. In the 
planetary system, the law of gravitaticm is fi>ond to ope- 
rate exactly in proportion to me square of the distance, 
and the squares of the periodic times of the planets' revo- 
lutions round the sun are exactly proportionate to the 
cubes of their distances, Ever^ body in this system 
finishes its respective revolution m exactly the same pe« 
riod of time, so as not to deviate a single minute in the 
course of a century. The annual revolution of the planet 
Jupiter was ascertained two centuries ago, to be accom- 
plished in 4330 days, 14 hours, 27 minutes, and 11 se- 
conds, and his rotation round his axis in 9 hours, 56 mi- 
nutes, and these revolutions are still found to be per- 
formed in exactly the same times. The earth performs its 
dinmal revolution, from one century to another, bringing 
about the alternate succession of day and night, in exactly 
the same period of 23 hours, 56 minutes, and 4 seconds. 
Throughout the whole of this system, there is none of the 
bodies of which it is composed that stops in its motion, of 
deviates from the path prescribed. No one interrupts 
another in its course, nor interferes to prevent the bene- 
ficial influences of attractivepower, or of light and heat 
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Were it otherwise — were the earth to stop in its diurnal 
revohition, and delay to usher in the dawn at its appointed 
time, or were the planets to dash one against another, and 
to run lawlessly through the sky, the system of nature 
would rim into confusion, its inhahilant& would be thrown 
into a state of anarchy, and deprived of all their enjoy- 
ments. But, in consequence of the order which now pre- 
vails, the whole presents to the eye of intelligence an ad- 
mirable display of beauty and harmony, and of infinite wis- 
dom and design. 

In like manner, if we attend to the arrangements of our 
sublunary system—- to the revolutions of the seasons, the 
course of the tides, the motions of the rivers, the process 
of evaporation, the periodical changes of the winds, and 
the physical economy of the animal and vegetable tribes — 
the same systematic order and harmony may be perceived. 
— ^In the construction and movements of the human frame, 
there is a striking display of systematic order and beauty. 
Hundreds of muscles of di^rent forms, hundreds of bones 
variously articulated, thousands of lacteal and lymphatic 
vessels, and thousands of veins and arteries all act in uni- 
son every moment, in order to produce life and enjoyment 
Every organ of sense is admirably fitted to receive impres- 
sions from its corresponding objects. The eye is adapted 
to receive the impression of light, and light is adapted to the 
peculiar construction of the eye ;* the ear is adapted to 
sound, and the constitution of the air and its various undu- 
lations are fitted to make an impression on the tympanum 
of the ear. Even in the construction of the meanest insect 
we perceive a series of adaptations, and a system of orga- 
nization no less regular and admirable than those of man ; 
—and as much care appears to be bestowed in bending a 
claw, articulating a joint, or clasping the filaments of a 
feather, to answer its intended purpose, as if it were the 
only object on which the Creator was employed. — ^And it 
is worthy of remark, that our views of the harmony and 
order of the material world become more admirable and tat' 
isfactory, in proportion as our knowledge of its arrange- 
ments is enlarged and extended. Whether ive explore with 
the telescope, the bodies which are dispersed through the 
boundless regions of space, or pry, by the help of the mi- 
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croBCOpe, into the minutest parts of nature, we perceive 
traces of order, and of exquisite mechanism and design 
which excite admiration and wonder in every contemplative 
mind. Before the invention of the microscope, we might 
naturally have concluded, that all beyond the limits of na- 
tural vision was a scene of confusion, a chaotic mass of 
atoms without life, form, or order ; but we now clearly per- 
ceive, that every thing is regular and systematic, that even 
the dust on a butterfly's wing, every distinct particle of 
which is invisible to the nak^ eye, consists of regularly 
organised feathers — ^that in the eye of a small insect, ten 
thousand nicely polished globules are beautifuUv arranged 
on a transparent network, within the compass of one-twen- 
tieth of an inch — and that myriads of living beings exist, 
invisible to the unassisted sight, with bodies as curiously 
organised, and as nicely adapted to their situations as the 
bodies of men and of the larger animals. So that the whole 
frame of the material world presents a scene of infinite 
wisdom and intelligence, and a display of systematic or- 
der, beauty, and proportion. Every thing bears the marks 
of benevoknt desigrn, and is calculated to produce happi^ 
ness in sentient b^gs. 

On the other hand, when we take a survey of the moral 
world in all the periods of its history, we perceive through- 
out almost every part of its extent, an inextricable maze 
and a scene of clashing and confusion, which are directly, 
opposed to the harmony and order which pervade the ma- 
terial system. When we take a retrospective view of the 
moral state of mankind, during the ages that are past what 
do we behold, but a revolting scene of perfidy, avarice, in- 
justice, and revenge, — of wars, rapine, devastation, and 
bloodshed ; nation rising against nation, one empire dash- 
ing against another, tyrants exercising the most horrid cru- 
elties. Superstition and Idolatry immolating millions of vic- 
tims, and a set of desperate villains, termed heroes, prow- 
ling over the world, turning fruitful fields into a wilderness, 
burning towns and villages, plundering palaces and tem- 
ples, drenching the earth with human gore, and erecting 
thrones on the ruins of nations ? Here ,we behold an Alex- 
ander, with his numerous armies, driving the ploughshare 
of destruction through surrounding nations, levelling cities 
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with the diut, and nwsatcreiiif their inofiensive inhabitanti 
in order to gratify a mad ambitiQii, and to be eulogised as a 
}iero,^-4here we behold a Xer«et, fired with pride and with 
the lust of dominion, leading forward an army of three 
millions of infatuated wretches to be slaughtered by the 
victorious and indignant Greeks. Here we behold an Ala- 
rtc, with his barbarous horde& ravaging the southern coun* 
tries of £urope, overturning me most splendid monuments 
of art, pillaging the metropolis of the Koman empire, and 
deluging its streets and houses with the blood of the slain, 
-^i^lZre we behold a Tamerlane overrunning Persia, India, 
ind other regions of Asia, carrying slaughter and devas- 
tation in his train, and displaying his sportive cruelty by 
pounding three or fimr thousand people at a time in large 
mortars, and building their bodies with bricks and mortar 
into a wall. On the one hand, we behold six millions of 
Crusaders marching in wild confusion throuffh the eastern 
parts of Europe, devouring every thing be^re them, like 
an army of locusts, breathinff destruction to Jews and Infi- 
dels, and massacreing the inhabitants of Western Asia with 
infernal fury. On the other hand, we behold the immense 
forces ofJengkiz Kan ravaging the kingdoms of Eastern 
Asia, to an extent of 15 millionS* of square miles, behead- 
ing 100,000 prisoners at once, ooovulsing the world with 
terror, and utterly exterminating from the earth fourteen 
■millions of human beinffs. At one period, we behold the 
ambition and jealousy mMarius and Syfla embroiling the 
Romans in all the horrors of a civil war, delu^g the city 
of Rome for five days with the blood of her citizens, trans- 
fixing the heads of her senators with poles, and dragging 
their bodies to the Forum to be devoured by doffs. At 
another, we behoM a Aero tramplingonthe laws of nature 
and societjT, plunging into the most abominable debauche 
fies, practising cruelties which fill the mind with Horror, 
murdering his wife Octavia and his mother Agrippina, in-* 
suiting Heaven and mankind by offering up thanksgivings 
to the gods on the perpetration of these crimes, and setting 



* " Tbe oonquesto of Jenihiz Kaa,** mts Millot, " wen suppoMd to 
eitend above eighteen handrpd leagues from east to west, and a tbou- 
■and from iouUi to Bortli."—JIMini Jiafsry, voL L 
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fire to Rome, that he might amuse himself with the univer- 
sal terror and despair which that calamity inspired. At 
one epoch, we behold the Goths and Vandals rushing like 
an overflowing torrent, from east to west, and from north to 
south, sweeping before them every vestige of civilization 
and art, butchering all within their reach without distino* 
tion of age or sex, and marking their path with rapine, de- 
solation, and carnage. At another, we behold the emissa- 
ries of the Romish See slaughtering, without distinction or 
mercy, the mild and pious Albigenses, and transforming 
their peaceful abodes into a scene of universal consterna- 
tion and horror, while the Inquisition is torturing thousands 
of devoted victims, men of piety and virtue, and commit- 
ting their bodies to the flames. 

At one period of the world,* almost the whole earth ap- 
pealed to be little else than one great field of battle, in 
which the human race seemed to be threatened with utter 
extermination. The Vandals, Huns, Sarmatians, Alans, and 
Suevi, were ravaging Gaul, Spain, Germany, and other 
^rts of the Roman empire; the Groths were plundering 
Kome, and laying waste the cities of Italy ; the Saxons 
and Angles were overrunning Britain and overturning the 
government of the Romans. The armies of Justinian and 
of the Huns and Vandals were desolating Africa, and 
butchering mankind by millions. The whole forces of 
Scy thiawere rushing with irresistible impulse on theRoman 
empire, desolating the countries, and almost exterminating 
the inhabitants wherever they came. The Persian armies 
were pillaging Hierapolis, Aleppo, and the surrounding ci- 
ties, and reducing them to ashes ; and were laying waste 
all Asia, from the Tigris to the Bosphorus. The Arabians 
under Mahomet and his successors were extending their 
conquests over Syria, Palestine, Persia, and India, on the 
east, and over Egypt, Barbary, Spain, and the islands of 
the Mediterranean,on the west; cutting in pieces with their 
swords all the enemies of Islamism. In Europe, every 
kingdom was shattered to its centre; in the Mahomedah 
empire in Asia, the Caliphs, Sultans, and Emirs were wag- 
ing continual wars; — new sovereignties were daily nising, 

* About tbe fifth, BizUi, and MvenUi centuries of tbe Cliristian era. 
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and daily destroyed; and Africa was rapidly depopolating, 
and verging towards desolation and barbarism. 

Amidst this miiverml clashing'of nations, when the whole 
earth became one theatre of bloody revolutions, — scenes 
of horror were displayed, over which historians wished to 
draw a veil, lest they shoald transmit an example (^inhu* 
inanity to succeeding ages— the most fertile and populous 
provinces were converts into deserts, overspread with the 
scattered riiins of villages and cities*-<evenr thing wss 
wasted and destroyed with hostile cruelty — ^famine ru^d 
to such a degree tKat the living were constrained to feed 
on the dead ^ies of their fellow-citizens— prisoners were 
tortured with the most ejcquisite cruelty, and the more 
illustrious they were, the more barbarously were they in« 
suited — cities were lefl without a living inhabitant-r-public 
buildings which resisted the violence of the flames were 
levelled with the ground^^-every art and science was aban* 
doned— the Roman empire was shattered to its centre and 
its power annihilated — avarice, perfidy, hatred, treachery, 
and malevolence reigned triumphant-; and virtue, benevo* 
lence, and every mond principle were trampled under feot. 

Such scenes oi carnage and desolation have been dis* 
plajred to a certain extent and almost without intermission* 
during the whole period of this world^s history. For the 
page of the historian, whether ancient or modern, presents 
to our view little more than revolting details of ambitious 
conquerors carrying ruin and devastation in their train, of 
proud despots trampling on the rifi[hts of mankind, of ci« 
ties turned into ruinous heaps, of countries desolated, o« 
massacres perpetrated with infernal cruelty, of nations 
dariiing one against another, of empires wasted and des- 
troyed, of political and religious dissensions, and of the 
general pro^ss of injustice, immorality, and crime. 
Compared with the detads on these subjects, all the other 
facts which have occurred in the history of mankind are 
considered by the historian as mere interludes in the 
great drama of the world, and almost unworthy of being 
recorded. 

Were we to take a survey of the moral world as it now 
stands, a similar prospect, on the. whole, would be presented 
JO our view. Though the shades jf depravity with which 
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h 18 overaptead are not 00 thick and dark, nor itt comnio* 
tions 80 naroeroitt and violent aa in^aacienttimeatyet the 
aapect of evny nation under heaven preaents to our view, 
features which are directly opposite to every thin^ we 
should expect to contemplate in a world of systematic or<» 
der, harmony, and love. If we cast our eyes towards Ana 
we shall find the greater part of five hundred millions of 
human beings involved in political commotions, immersed 
in vioey ignorance, and idolatry, and groaning und^ the 
lash of tyrannical despots. In Persia, the cruelty and Xy-o 
ranny of its rulers have transformed many of its most fer- 
tile provinces into scenes of desolation. In Turkey, the 
avarice and fiend-like cruelty of the Grand Seignior and 
his Bashaws have drenched the shcHres of Greece with the 
bk»d of thousands, turned Palestine into a wilderness, and 
rendered Syria, Armenia, and Kurdistan scenes of injustice 
and rapine. In China and Japan a spirit of pride and jea- 
lousy preventsthe harmonious intercourse of other branches 
of the human family, and infuses a cold-blooded selfishness 
into the breasts of their inhabitants, and a contemptof sur- 
rounding nations. Throughout Tartary, Arabia, and Si- 
beria, numotms hostile tribes are incessantly prowling 
among deserts and forests iA quest of plunder, so that tra- 
vellers are in continual danger of being either robbed^ or 
murdered, or dragged intocaptivity.-— If we turn our eyes 
upon Afirica, we behold human nature sunk into a state of 
the deepest degradatioD-'^the states of Barbary in incessant 
hostile commotions, and plundering neighbouring nations 
both by sea and laiid-^-«the petty tyrants of Dahomy, Benin, 
Ashantee, Congo, and Angola, waging incessant wars with 
neighbouring tribes^ massaereing their prisoners in cold 
blo^» and decorating their palaces with their skulls — 
while other degraded hordes^ in conjunction with civilized 
natkms, are carryioj^ on atraffic in man-stealing and sla- 
very,, which has stained the human character with crimes 
at which humanity shudders. — ^If we turn our eyes towaards . 
America^ we shall &id that war and hostile incursions are 
the principal emfdmaents of the native tribes, and that 
the malignity of inNvnal demons, is displayed in the tc»r- 
tores they inflict upon the prisooers taken in battle, while 
aaucby, mtoleraiioe» and poUriml oommitkwB, wrill agitate 
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a great proportion of its more civilized inhabitants. — ^H 
we take a-survey of the Eastern Archipelago, and of the 
islands which are scattered over the Pacific Ocean, we shall 
behold immense groups of human beings, instead of living 
in harmony and affection, displaying the most ferocious 
dispositions towards each other, hurling stones, spears, and 
darts on every stranger who attempts to land upon their 
coasts ; offering up human sacrifices to their infernal dei- 
ties, and feasting with delight on the flesh and blood of 
their enemies. 

f f we direct our attention towards Europe, the most tran- 
quil and civilized portion of the globe, — even here we shall 
behold numerous symptoms of political anarchy and moral 
disorder. During the last thirty years, almost ever^ nation 
in this quarter of the world has been convulsed to its cen- 
tre, and become the scene of hostile commotions, of revo- 
lutions, and of garments rolled in blood. We have beheld 
France thrown from a state of aristocratical tyranny and 
priestly domination into a state of popular anarchy and con- 
fusion — her ancient institutions ras^ to the ground, her 
princes and nobles banished from her territories, and her 
most celebrated philosophers, in company with the vilest 
miscreants, perishing under the stroke of the guillotine. 
We have beheld a Bonaparte riding in triumph through 
the nations over heaps of slain, scattering ^ firebrands, 
arrows, and death," and producing universal commotion 
wherever he appeared; overturning governments, *'chang- 
ing times," undermining the thrones of emperors, and set- 
ting up kings at his pleasure. We have beheld his succes- 
sors again attempting to entwine the chains of tyranny 
around the necks of their subjects, and to hurl back the 
moral world into the darkness which overspread the nations 
during the reign of Papal superstition. We have beheld 
Poland torn in pieces by the insatiable ftngs of Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia, her fields drenched with blood, her 
patriots slaughtered, and her name blotted out from the list 
of nations. We have beheld Moscow enveloped in flames, 
its houses, churches^ and palaces tumbled into ruins, the 
Uackened carcases of its inhabitants blended with the 
fragments, and the road to Smolensko covered with the 
sliattered remains of carriages, muskets, breast-plates, 
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heliaets,and garments strewed in every directioniaDd thou* 
sands of the dyin^ and the dead heaped one upon another 
1 horrible confusipn, and swimming in blood. We have 
•eheld the demon of war raging at Borodino, Austerlitz, 
ihe Tyrol, Wilna, Smolensko, Trafalgar, Campeidown, 
Eylau, Jena, La Vendee, Cadiz, Warsaw, Friedland, Ta^ 
lavera, Sebastian, Lutzen, Leipsic, and Waterloo, demo- 
lishing cities, desolating provinces, and blending the car- 
.cases of horses and cattle with the mangled remains of 
millions of human beinga We have beheld Spain and 
Portugal thrown into anarchy aud conmioticm, and become 
the scenes of bloody revolutions — ^Turkey waging war with 
religion and liberty— <7reece overrun with blood-thirsty 
Mahometans, and her shores and islands the theatre of the 
most sanguinary contests. 

And what do vrejust now behold when we cast our eyes 
on surrounding nations? Russia pushing forward her nu- 
■lerous armies into the confines of Persia fi>r the purpose of 
iepredation and slaughter, — ^the Grand Seignior ruling his 
subjects with a rod of iron, and decorating the gates of his 
palace with hundreds of the heads and ears of his enemies,* 
while his Janizaries are fomenting incessant insurrections, 
—the Greeks engaged in a contest for liberty, surrounded 
with blood-thirsty antagonists, and slaughtered without 
mercy, — ^Portugal the scene of intestine broils and revolu- 
tion8,---Spain under the control of a silly priest-ridden ty- 
rant, to gratify whose lust of absolute power, thousands of 
human &ings have been sacrificed, and hundreds of emi- 
nent patriots exiled from their native land, — ^the Inquisition 
torturing its unhappy victims, — ^the Romish church thun- 
dering its anathemas against all who are opposed to its inte* 
rests, — the various sectaries of Protestants engaged in mu- 
tual recriminations and contentions,— *and the princes and 



* In a eomfflttBication ftom Odema, dated August 8, 1834, it waa 
■tated, that the five hundred head* and twelve hundred eara of the 
Greeks, sent by the Cafitain Pacha to Constantinople, after the taking 
of Ipeara, were exposed on the gate of the seraclio, on the SOth July, 
with the following inscription : " God has bleseed the arms of the Mua- 
aulroans, and the detestable rebels of Ipsara are extirpated flrom the 
fkee of the world,*' kc It was added, " jSU friendly powers have eoa^ 
gratulated the BuUine Porte on this victory.** 
8 
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fsovereigns on the Continent almost a]l combined to oppose' 
the progress of liberty, and to prevent the improvement ot 
the human mind. 

. If we come nearer home, and take a view of the every- 
day scepes which meet our eye, what do we behold 1 A 
mixed scene of bustling and confusion, in which vice and 
malevolence are most conspicuous, and most frequently 
triumphant When we contemplate the present aspect of 
society, and consider the prominent dispositions and prin« . 
ciples which actuate the majority of mankind,^the bound- 
less avaricious desires which prevail, and the base and de* 
ceitful means by which they are frequently gratified — the 
unnatural contentions which arise between husbands and 
wives,fathersand children, brothersand sisters— the jealou- 
sies which subsist between those of the same profession or 
employment--the bitterness and malice with which law- 
suits are commenced and prosecuted — ^the malevolence and 
caballing which attend dectioneering contests — the braw- 
Ungs, fightings, and altercations which so frequently occur 
'n our streets, ale-houses, and taverns — and the thetls, rob- 
beries, and murders,which are daily committed, — when we 
contemplate the haughtiness and oppression of the great 
and powerful, and the insubordination of the lower ranks of 
society — when we see widows and orphans sufifering injus- 
tice ; the virtuous persecuted and oppressed ; meritorious 
characters pining m poverty and indigence ; fools, profli- 
gates, and tyrante, rioting in wealth and abundance ; gene- 
rous actions unreward^; crimes unpunished; and the 
vilest of men raised to stations of dignity and honour — we 
cannot but admit, that the moral world presents a scene of 
discord and disorder, which mar both the sensitive and in- 
tellectual enjoyments of mankind. 

Such, then, are the moral aspects of our world, and the 
disorders which have prevailed during every period of its 
history. They evidently present a str^ing contrast to the 
beauty and harmony which pervade the general constitu- 
tion of the material system — ^tothe majestic movements of 
the planetary orbs, the regular succession of day and night, 
and the vicissitudes of the seasons ; the changes of the 
moon, the ebbing and flowing of the sea ; the admirable 
functions of the human system ; and the harmonious adap- 
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tations of light and heat, air and water, and the variouB 
objects in the mineral and vegetable kingdoms to the wants 
and the comforts of animated beings. And can we, for a 
moment, suppose that this scene of moral disorder and 
anarchy was the ultimate end for which the material sys- 
tem was created ? Can we suppose that the earth is every 
mom0nt impelled in its annual and dmrnal course by the 
hand of Omnipotence — that it presents new beauties every 
opening spring — brings forth^he treasures of autumn, and 
displays so many sublim^ and variegated landscapes — ^that 
the sun diffuses his light over al^ its regions, that the moon 
cheers the shades of night, and the stars adorn the canopy 
of the sky, from one generation to another — merely that a 
set of robbers and desperadoes, and the murderers of 
nations, might prowl over the world for the purpose of de- 
predation, and slaughter, that tyrants might gratify their 
mad ambition, that vice mifi^ht triumph, that virtue might be 
disgraced, that the laws of moral order might be trampled 
under foot, and that the successive generations of mankind 
might mingle in this bustling and discordant scene for a few 
years, and then sink for ever into the shades of annihila- 
tion 1 Yet such a conclusion we are obliged to admit, if 
there is no future state in which the present disorders of the 
moral world will be corrected, and the plan of the Divine 
government more fully developed. Jfiad if this conclusion 
be admitted, how shaU we be able to perceive or to vindi- 
cate the fjDtsdom of the Creator in his moral administration? 
We account it folly in a human being when he constructs a 
machine, either for no purpose at all, or for no good pur- 
pose, or for the promotion of mischief. And how can wo 
avoid ascribing the same imperfection to the Deity, if the 
present state of the moral world be the ultimate end of all 
ills physical arrangemenfts 1 But his wisdom is most strik- 
ingly displayed in the adaptations and arrangements which 
relate to the material system, — and a Being possessed ot 
boundless intelligence must necessarily be supposed to act 
tn consistency with himself. He cannot display wisdom in 
the material system, and folly in those arrangements which 
pertain to the world »of mind. To suppose the contrary, 
would be to divest him of his moral attributes, and even 
tu call in question his very existence. 
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We are therefore necessarily led to conclude, that th« 
present state of the moral world is only a small part of the 
great plan of God*s moral government — ^the comnjence- 
mentbfa series of dispensations to be completed in a future 
scene of existence, in which his wisdom, as well as ail his 
other attributes, will be fully displayed before the eyesoi 
his intelligent o&pring. If this conclusion be admitted, it 
is easy to conceive, how the moral disorders which now 
exist may be rectified in a future world, and the intelligent 
universe restored to harmony and happiness, and how 
those moral dispensations which now appear dark and 
mysterious, will appear illustrative of Divme Wisdom and 
Intelligence, when contemplated as parts of one grand 
system, which is to run parallel in duration with eternity 
itself But, if this be rejected, the moral world presents to 
our view an inextricable maze, a chaos, a scene of inter- 
minable confusion, and no prospect appears of its being 
ever restored to harmony and order. The conduct of the 
Deity appears shrouded in impenetrable darkness; and 
there is no resisting of the conclusion, that imperfection 
and folly are the characteristics of the Almighty — a con- 
clusion from which the mind shrinks back with horror, and 
which can never be admitted by any rational being who 
recognises a Supreme Intelligence presiding over the 
afiairs of the univetse. 

SECTION IX. 

On the unequal distribution of Rewards and Pxinish- 
ments in the present state. 

The unequal distribution of rewards and punishments in 
the present state, viewed in connexion with the justice and 
other attributes of the Deity, forms another powerful argu- 
ment in support of the doctrine of a future state. 

It is admitted, to a certain extent, that ** virtue is its own 
reward, and vice its own punishment." The natural ten- 
dency of virtue, or an obedience to the laws of God, is to 
produce happiness ; and were it universally practised, it 
would produce the greatest degree of happiness of which 
human nature in the present state is susceptible. In like 
manner, the natural tendency of vice is to produce misery ; 
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and were its prevalence universal and uncontrolled, tbe 
world would be transformed into a society of demons, and 
every species of happiness banished from the abodes of 
men. By connecting happiness with the observance of 
his laws, and misery with the violation of them, the Go- 
vernor of the world, in the genera/ course of his providence, 
gives a display of the rectitude of his character, and the 
impartiality of his allotments towards the subjects of his 
government. 

But, although these positions hold true, in the general 
course of human affairs, there are innumerable cases in 
which the justice of God, and the impartiality of his proce* 
dure, would be liable to be impeached, if this world were 
the only scene of rewards and punishments. We behold 
a poor starving wretch, whom hunger has impelled to break 
open a house, in order to satisfy his craving appetite, or to 
relieve the wants of a helpless family, dragged with igno- 
miny to the scaffold, to suffer death for his offence. We 
behold, at the same time, the very tyrant by whose order 
the sentence was executed, who has plundered provinces, 
and murdered millions of human beings, who has wounded 
the peace of a thousand families, and produced universal 
consternation and despair wherever he appeared — regaling 
himself in the midst of his favourites, in perfect security 
from human punishments. Instead of being loaded with 
fetters, and dragged to a dungeon, to await in hopeless 
agony the punishment of his crimes, he dwells amidst aH 
the luxuries and splendours of a palace ; his favour is 
courted by surrounding attendants; his praises are clianted* 
by orators and poets; the story of his exploits is engraved 
in brass and marble ; and historians stand ready to trans- 
mit hiB fame to future generations. How does the equity 
of the Divine government appear, in such cases, in per- 
mitting an undue punishment to b^ inflicted on the least 
offender, and in loading the greatest miscreant with un- 
merited enjoyments ? 

Again, in almost every period of the world, we behold 
men of piety and virtue who have suffered the most unjust 
and cruel treatment from the bandit of haughty tyrants and 
blood-thirsty persecutors. It would require volumes to 
describe the instruments of cruelty which have been in- 
8* 
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Tented by these fiend-like monsters, and the excruciating 
torments which have been endured by the victims of their 
tyranny, vehile justice seemed to slumber, and the perpe- 
trators were permitted to exult in their crimes. The 
Waldenses, who lived retired from the rest of the world, 
amon^ the bleak recesses of the Alps, were a people dis- 
tinguished for piety, industry, and the practice of every 
moral virtue. Their incessant labour subdued the barren 
soil, and prepared it both for grain and pasture. In the 
course of two hundred and fiftv years they increased to the 
number of eighteen thousand, occupying thirty villages, 
besides hamlets, the. workmanship of their own hands. 
Regular priests they had none, nor any disputes about 
religion ; neither had they occasion for courts of justice ; 
for brotherly love did not suffer them to go to law. They 
worshipped God according to the dictates of their con- 
science and the rules of his word, practised the precepts 
of his law, and enjoyed the sweets of mutual affection and 
love. Yet this peaceable and interesting people became 
the victims of the most cruel and bloody persecution. In 
the year 1540, the parliament of Provence condemned 
nineteen of them to be burned for heresy, their trees to be 
rooted up, and their houses to be razed to the ground. 
Afterwards a violent persecution commenced against the 
whole of this interesting people, and an army of banditti 
was sent to carry the hellish purpose into effect. The 
soldiers besfan with massacreing the old men, women, and 
children, all having fled who were able to fly ; and then 
proceeded to bum their houses, barns, com, and whatever 
else appertained to them. In the town of Cabriere sixty 
men and thirty women, who had surrendered upon promise 
of life, were butchered each of them without mercy. Some 
women who had taken refuge in a church, were dragged 
out and burnt alive. Twenty-two villages were reduced 
to ashes ; and that populous and flourishing district was 
again turned into a cheerless desert Yet, after all these 
atrocities had been committed, the proud pampered priests, 
at whose insti^tion this persecution was commenced, were 
permitted to live in splendour, to exult over the victims of 
their cruelty, to revel in palaces, and to indulge in the 
most shameful debaucheries.— If the present be the only 
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State of panishmeDt and rewards, how shall we vindicate 
the rectitude of the Almighty in such dispensations ! 

In the reign of Louis AlV. and by the orders of that 
despot, the Protestants of France were treated with the 
most wanton and diabolical cruelty. Their houses were 
rifled, their wives and daughters ravished before their eyes» 
and their bodies forced to endure all the torments that in- 
genious malice could contrive. His dragoons who were 
emploved in this infamous expedition, pulled them by the 
hair of their heads, plucked the nails of their fingers and 
toes, pricked tfa^bir naked bodies with pins, smoked them in 
their chimnevs with wisps of wet straw, threw them into 
fires and held them till they were almost burnt, slung them 
into wells of water, dipped them into ponds, took hold of 
them with red hot pincers, cut and slashed them with knives* 
and beat and tormented them to death in a most unmerciful 
and cruel manner. Some were hanged on the gallows 
and others were broken upon wheels, and their mangled 
bodies were either left unburied, or cast into lakes and 
dunghills, with every mark of indignation and contempt 
Mareschal Montrevel acted a conspicuous part in these bar^ 
barous execution& He burnt five hundred men, women, 
and children, who were assembled together in a mill to pray 
and sing psalms; he cut the throats of four hundred of the 
new converts at Montpelier, and drowned their wives and 
children in the river, near Aignes Mortes. Yet the haughty 
tyrant by whose orders these barbarous deeds were com- 
mitted, along with his mareschals and ^ndees, who as- 
sisted in the execution — instead of suffermg the visitations 
of retributive justice, continued, for thirty years afler this 
period, to riot in all the splendours of absolute royalty, 
entering into solemn treaties, and breaking them when he 
pleased, and arrogating to himself divine honours; and his 
Historians, instead of branding his memory with infamy, 
have procured for him the appellation of Louis the 
Great. 

A thousand examples of this description might be col- 
lected from the records even of modern history, were it 
necessary for the illustration of this topic The horrible 
cruelties which were committed on the Protestant inhabi- 
tants in the Netherlands by the agents of Charles V. and 
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Philip II. of Spain^ where more than a handred thousand 
persons of respectable characters were butchered without 
mercy by the Dukes of Alva and Parma, for their adher- 
ence to the religion of the Reformers, — the dreadful mas- 
sacres which took place, on St. Bartholomew's day, in Pa« 
ris and throaghout every province of France — the persecu- 
tions of the Protestants in England, during the reign of 
Queen Mary, when the fires of Smithfield were kindled to 
consume the bodies of the most pious and venerable men— 
the Irish massacre in the reign of Charles 1. when more 
than 40,000 inoffensive individuals were slaughtered with- 
out distinction of age, sex, or condition, and with every 
circumstance of ferocious cruelty — ^the persecutions en- 
dured by the Scottish Presbyterians, when they were driven 
from their dwellings, and hunted like wild beasts by the 
blood-thirsty Claverhouse and his savage dragoons — the 
many thousands of worthy men who have fallen victims to 
the flames, and the cruel tortures inflicted by the Inquisii- 
tors of Spain, while their haughty persecutors were perr 
mitted to riot on the spoils of nations — ^the fiend-like cru- 
elties of the Mogul emperors in. their bloody wars — ^the 
devastations and atrocities committed by the Persian des- 
pots — ^the massacre <3i the Gardiotes by Ali Pacha, and of 
the inhabitants of Scio by the ferocious Turks — are only a 
few instances out of many thousands, which the annals of 
history record of human beings suffering the most unjust 
and cruel treatment, while £eir tyrannical persecutors 
were permitted to prosecute their diabolical career without 
suffering the punishment due to their crimes. When the 
mind takes a deliberate review of all the revolting details 
connected with such facts, it is naturally led to exclaim* 
*' Wherefore do the wicked live, become old, yea, are 
mighty in power ? Is there no reward for the righteous 1 
is Siere no punishment for the workers of iniquityl is Uiere 
no God that jud^eth in the earth ?" And, indeed, were 
there no retributions beyond the limits of the present Hfe^ 
we should be necessarily obliged to admit one or other of 
the following conclusions, — either that no Moral Governor 
of the world exists, or, that justice and judgment are nol 
the foundation of his throne. 
When we take a survey of the moral world around va, 
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tts it exists in the present day, the same conclusion forces 
itself upon the mind. When we behold, on the one band, 
the virtuous and upright votary of religion struggling with 
poverty and misery, treated with scorn and contempt, per- 
secuted on account of his integrity and piety, despoiled of 
his earthly enjoyments, or condemned to an ignominious 
death ; and on the other, the profligate and oppressor, the 
insolent despiser of God and religion, passing his days in 
iffluence and luxurious ease, prosecuting with impunity 
bis unhallowed courses, and robbing the widow and the fa« 
therless of their dearest comforts — when we behold hypo- 
crisy successful in all its schemes, and honesty and recti- 
tude overlooked and neglected — ^the destroyers of our spe- 
cies loaded with wealth and honours, while the benefactors 
of mankind are pining in obscurity and indigence— knaves 
and fools exalted to posts of dignity and honour, and men 
of uprightness and intelligence treated with scorn, and 
doomed to an inglorious obscurity — criminals of the deepest 
dye escaping with impunity, and generous actions meeting 
with abase reward — when we see young men of virtue and 
intelligence cut off in early life, when they were iust be- 
ginning to bless mankind with their philanthropic labours, 
and tyrants and oppressors continuing the pests of society, 
and prolonging their lives to old age in the midst of their 
folly and wickedness — human beings torn from their friends 
and their native home, consigned to perpetual slavery, and 
reduced beiow the level of the beasts, while their oppres- 
sors set at defiance the laws of God and man, revel in lux- 
curious abundance, and prosper in their crimes ; — when we 
behold one nation and tribe irradiated witli intellectual 
light, another immersed in thick darkness ; one enjoying 
the blessings of civilization and liberty, another groanincr 
under the lash of despotism, and doomed tx) slavery and 
bondage, — ^when we contemplate such facts throughout 
every department of the moral world, can we suppose, for 
a moment, that the Divine administration is bounded by the 
visible scene of things, that the real characters of men 
shall never be brought to light, that. vice is to remain in 
eternal concealment and impunity, and that the noblest 
virtues are never to receive their just ** recompence of 
reward]** To admit such conclusions would be in effect 
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to deny the wisdom, goodness, and rectitude of the Ruler 
ot* the world, or to suppose, that his all-wise and benevolent 
designs may be defeated by the folly and wickedness of 
human beings. But such conclusions are so palpably and 
extravagantly absurd, that the only otlier alternative, the 
reality of a future state of existence, may be pronounced 
to have the force of a moral defnonttration, bo that, had 
we no other argument to produce in support of the doctrine 
of a future state of retribution, this alone would be suffi- 
cient to carry conviction to every mind that recc^nises the 
existence of a Supreme Intelligence, and entertains just 
views of the attributes which must necessarily be displayed 
in his moral administration. 

When this conclusion is once admitted, it removes the 
perplexities, and solves all the difficulties which naturally 
arise in the nund, when it contemplates the present disor- 
dered state of the moral world, and the apparently capri- 
cious manner in which punishments and rewards are dis- 
pensed. Realizing this important truth, we need not be 
surprised at the unequal distribution of the Divine favours 
among the various nations and tribes of mankind ; since 
tliey are all placed on the first stage of their existence, and 
eternity is rich in resources, to compensate for all the de- 
fects and inequalities of fortune which now exist We 
need not be overwhelmed with anguish when we behold 
the pious and philanthropic youth cut down at the com- 
mencement of his virtuous career, since those buds of vir* 
tue which began to unfold themselves with so much beautjf 
in the present life, will be fully expanded and bring forth 
nobler fruits of righteousness in tliat life which will never 
end. We need not wonder when we behold tyrants and 
profligates triumphing, and the excellent ones of the eartli 
trampled under foot, since the future world will present a 
scene of equitable administration, in which the sorrows of 
the upright will be turned into joy, the triumphs of the 
wicked into confusion and shame, and every one rewarded 
iaccording to his works. We need not harass our minds 
with perplexing doubts, respecting the wisdom and equity 
of the dispensations of Providence ; since the moral go* 
vernment of God extends beyond the limits of this world. 
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md all its dark and intricate mazes will be fully unrlvei- 
ied in the light oi eternity. 



Involving all, and in apeifect wh»U 
Uniting, as the prospect wider spreadi, 
To Reason's eye wiil then clear up apace. 

Then sball we see the cause 

Why unassuming Worth in secret liv'd, 

And died neglected; why the good man's shafB 

In life was gall and bitterness of soul ; 

Why the lone widow and her orphans pin'd 

In starving solitude, while Luxury, 

In palaces, lay straining her low thought. 

To form unreal wants; why heaven born Truth 

And Moderation fair, wore the red marks 

Of Superstition's scourge : why licensed Pain, 

That cruel spoiler, that imbosom^d foe, 

Imbitter'd all our bliss.— Ye good distrest I 

Ye noble Few ! who here unwnding stand 

Beneath life's pressure, yet bear up a while, 

And what your bounded view, which only saw 

A little part, deemed evil, is no more ; 

The storms of Wintry time will quickly pass, 

And one unbounded Spring encircle all.— 77toMMn'« WMur, 



Thus it appears, that, although God, in the general 
course of his providence, has connected happiness with 
the observance of his laws, and misery with the violation 
of them, in order to display the rectitude of his nature, and 
his hatred of moral evil ; yet he has, at the same time, in 
numerous instances, permitted vice to triumph, and virtue 
to be persecuted and oppressed, to convince us, that his 
governmentof human beings is not bounded by the limits 
of time, but extends into the eternal world, where the sys- 
tem of his moral administration will be completed, his 
wisdom and rectitude justified, and the mysterious ways of 
his Providence completely unravelled. 

This argument might have been farther illustrated from 
a consideration of those moral perceptions implanted in 
the human constitution, and which may be considered as 
having the force of moral laws proceeding from the Gover- 
nor of the universe. The difference between right and 
wrong, virtue and vice, is founded upon the nature of 
things, and is perceptible by every intelligent agent whose 
moral feelings are not altogether blunted by vicious indul- 
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fifences. Were a man to affirm that there is no difference 
between justice and injustice, ]ove aud hatred, truth and 
falsehood; that it is equally the same whether we be faithful 
to a friend or betray him to his enemies, whether servants 
act with fidelity to their masters or rob them of their pro- 
perty, whether rulers oppress their subjects or prooiote 
their interests, and whether parents nourish their children 
with tenderness, or smother them in their cradles — he 
would at once be denounced as a fool and a madman, and 
hissed out of society. The difference between such actions 
is eternal and unchangeable, and every moral ajB^ent is en- 
dued with a faculty which enables him to perceive it We 
can choose to perform the one class of actions and to 
refrain from the other; we can comply with the voice of 
conscience which deters us from the one, and excites us 
to the other, or we can resist its dictates, and we can judge 
whether our actions deserve reward or punishment Now, 
if God has endued us with such moral perceptions and 
capacities, is it reasonable to suppose, that it is equally 
indifferent to him whether we obey or disobey the laws he 
has prescribed? Can we ever suppose, that He who 
governs the universe is an unconcerned spectator of the 
good or evil actions that happen throughout his dominions? 
or that he has lefl man to act, with impunity, according to 
his inclinations, whether they be right or w^ong ? If such 
suppositions cannot be admitted, it follows that man is ac 
countable for his actions, and that it must be an essentia^ 
part of the Divine government to bring every action into 
judgment, and to punish or reward his creatures according 
to meir works. And if it appear, in point of fact, that 
such retributions are not full v awarded in the present state, 
nor a visible distinction made between the righteous and 
the violators of his law, we must necessarily admit the 
conclusion, that the full ftnd equitable distribution of pu- 
nishments and rewards is reserved to a future world, when 
a visible and everlasting distinction will be made, and the 
whole intelligent creation clearly disOem between him that 
served God and him that served him not , 
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MBcmcnr x. 

On ik€ abturdity ofmtpponng that the tkmkwg principle 
in man mU ever be annUnlated, 

It is highly onreaeonable, if not absurd, to snppose that 
the thinking principle in man will ever be annihilated. 

In so far asoor knowledge of the nniverse extends, there 
does not appear a single instance of annihilation through- 
out the material system. There is no reason to believe, 
that, throughout ^ the worldswhich are dispersed through 
the immensity ortpace, a sin^e atom has ever yet been, 
Gt ever will be annihilated. Prom a variety of observa- 
tions, it appears highly probable, that the work of creation 
is still going forwurd in the distant regions of the universe, 
and that the Creator is replenishing the voids of space with 
new worlds and new orders of intdligent beings ; and it is 
reasonable to believe, from the incessant agency of Divine 
Omnipotence, that new systems will be continually emerg- 
ing into existence while eternal ages are rolling on. But 
no instance has yet occurred of any system or portion of 
matter either in heaven or earth having been reduced to 
annihilation. C^an^esare indeed incessantly taking place, 
in countless variety , throughout every department of^ature. 
The spots of the sun, the belts of Juptter, the surface of 
the moon, the rings of Saturn, and several portions of the 
atany heavens, are frequently changing or varying their 
aspects. On the earth, mountains are crumblmg down, 
the caverns of the ocean filling up, islands are emerging 
firom the bottom of the sea, uid again sinking into the 
abyss ; the ocean is frequently shiflmg its boundaries, and 
trees, plants, and wavmg grain now adorn manv tracts 
which were once overwhelmed with the foaming billows. 
Earthquakes have produced frequent devastations, volca- 
noes havd overwhelmed fruitful fields with torrents of 
burning lava, and even the solid strata within the bowels of 
the earth have been bent and disrupted by the operation of 
some tremendous power. The invisible atmosphere is 
likewise the scene of perpetual changes and revolutions, 
1^ the mixture and decomposition of gases, the respiration 
9 
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of animals, the process of evaporation, the action of winds, 
and the agencies of light, heat, and the electric and mag- 
netic fluids. The vegetable kingdom is either progres- 
sively advancing to maturity or fidfing into decay. Between 
the plants and Sae seeds of vegetables there is not the most 
distant similarity. A small seed, only one tenth of an inch 
in diameter, after rotting for a while in the earth, dioots 
forth a stem ten thousand times greater in size than the 
germ from which it sprung, the branches of which e^rd 
an ample shelter for the fowls of heaven. The tribes of 
animated nature are likewise in a state of progressive 
change, either from infancy to maturky and old age, or 
from one state of existence to another.^he caterpular is 
first an egg, next, a crawling worm, then a nymph or 
chrysalis, tmd afterwards a butterfly adorned with the most 
gaudy colours. The may-bug beetle burrows in the earth 
whero it drops its egg, from whic(i its youn^ creeps out in 
the shape of a maggot, which casts its skm every year, 
and, in the fourth year, it bursts from the earth, un&lds its 
winge, and sails in rapture '' through the soft air.'' The 
animal and vegetable tribes are blended, by a variety of 
wonderful, and incessant change& Animal productions 
afibrd food and nourishment to the vegetable tribes, and 
the various parts of animals are compounded of matter 
derived from the vegetable kingdom. The wool of the 
sheep, the horns of the cow, the teeth of the lion, the fea<k 
thers of the peacock, and the skin of the deer — nay, even 
our hands and feet, our eyes and ears, with which we han- 
dle and walk, see and hear, and the crimson fluid that cir- 
culates in our veins — are. derived from plants and herbs 
which once grew in the fields, which demonstrate the lit- 
eral truth of the ancient saying, ** All flesh is ffrass.'* 

Still, however, amidst these various and unceasing 
changes and transformations, no example of annihilation 
has yet occurred to the eye of the most penetrating oIh 
server. When a piece of coal undergoes the process of 
combustion, its previousybrm disappears, and its component 
parts are dissolved, but the elementary particles of which 
It was composed still remain in existence. Part of it is 
changed into caloric, part into gas, and part into tar, smoke, 
and uhes, which are soon formed into other combinations. 
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When vegetables die, or are decompoeed by heat or cold, 
they are resolved into their primitive elements, caloric, 
light, hydrogen, oxygen, and carbon, — ^which immediately 
enter into new combinations, and assist in carrying forward 
the desi^s of Providence in other departments of nature. 
But such incessant changes, so far from militating against 
the idea of the future existence of man, are, in reality, 
presumptive proofs of his immortal destination. For, if, 
amidst the perpetual transformations, changes, and revolu- 
tions that are going forward throughout universal nature in 
all its departments, no particle of matter is ever lost, or re- 
duced to nothing, it is in the highest degree improbable, 
that the thinking principle in man will be destroyed, by the 
change wliich takes place at the moment of his dissolution. 
That change, however great and interesting to the indivi- 
dual, may be not more wonderful, nor more mysterious 
than the changes which take place in the different states of 
existence to which a caterpillar is destined. This animal, 
as already stated, is first ui egg^ and how different does its 
form appear when it comes forth a crawling worm 1 After 
living some time in the caterpillar state, it begins to lan- 
guish, and apparently dies ; it is incased in a tomb, and ap- 
pears devoid of life and enjoyment After a certain pe- 
riod it acquires new life and vigour, bursts its confinement, 
appears in a more glorious form, mounts upward on ex- 
panded win^ and traverses the regions of the air. And, 
IS it not reasonable, from analogy, to helieve, tiiat man, in 
his present state, is only the rmiments of what he shall be 
hereafter in a more' expansive sphere of existence ? and 
that, when the body is dissolved in death, the soul takes its 
ethereal flight into a celestial region, puts on immorta- 
lity, and hecomes "all eye, all ear, all ethereal and di- 
vine feeling?" 

' Since, then, it appears that annihilation forms no part 
of the plan of the Creator in the material world, is it rea- 
sonable to suppose, that a system of annihilation is in in- 
cessant operation in the world of mind ? that God is every 
day creating thousands of minds, endued with the most 
capacious powers, and, at the same time, reducing to eter- 
nal destruction thousands of those which he had formerly 
created ? Shall the material universe exist amidst all its 
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variety of dumges^ and shall that noble creatare,ybr who9e 
Bake tke umverte tfot created^ be cut off for ever in the in- 
fancy of its being, and doomed to eternal forgetfulnessi 
Is it consistent with the common dictates of reason to ad- 
mit, that matter shall have a longer duration than mtnd^ 
which gives motion and beauty to every material scene? 
Shall the noble structures of St Paul and St Peter survive 
the ravages of time, and display their beautiful proportions 
to successive generations, while Wren and Angelp, the ar- 
chitects that planned them, are reduced to the condition of 
the clods of the valley ? Shall the ** Novum Organum" of 
Baoon, and the ** Optics" and ^'Principia'* of Newton, 
descend to future agc», to unfold their sublime conceptions, 
while the illustrious minds which gave birth to these pro- 
ductions, are enveloped in the darmess of eternal night 1 
There appears a palpable absurdity and inconsistency in 
admitting such condusionsL We might almost as soon be- 
lieve that the universe would continue in its present har- 
mony and Older, were its Creator ceasing to exist " Sup- 
pose that the Deity, through all Uie lapse of past ages, has 
supported the universe by such miracles of power and wis- 
dom as have alread v been displayed — merely that he might 
please himself with letting it fim to pieces, and enjoy the 
spectacle of the fabric lyinf in ruins*' — would such a de- 
«gn be worthy of infinite Wisdom, or conformable to the 
ideas we ought to entertain of a Being eternal and immu- 
table in his nature, and possessed of boundless perfection I 
But suppose, ftrther, that be will amiihilate that ratunud 
nature K)r whose sake he created the universe, while the 
material fabric was still permitted to remain in existence, 
would it not appear still more incompatible with the attri- 
butes of a being of unbounded goodness and intelligence? 
To blot out from existence the rational part of his creation, 
and to cherish desolation and a h&Lp of rubbish, is such an 
act of inconsistency, that the mind shrinks back with hor- 
ror at the thought of attributing it to the All-Wise and 
Benevolent Creator. 

We are, therefore, necessarily led to the Mowing con- 
clusion : ^ That, when the human bod;^ is dissolv^, the 
immaterial principle by which it was animated, continues 
to think and act, either in a state of separation from all 
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body, or in some material vehicle to which it is intimately 
united, and which sees off with it at death ; or else, that 
it is preserved by the Father of spirits for the purpose of 
animating a body in some future state." The soul contains 
no principle of dissolution within itself, since it is an im- 
material uncompounded substance; and,therefore,although 
the material creation were to be dissolved and to fall into 
ruins, its energies mig[ht still remain unimpaired, and its 
Acuities ** flourish in immortal youth, 

" Unhurt, amidst tbe war of etementa, 
The wreck of matter and tbe cniah of wmrldg.** 

And the Creator is under no necessity to annihilate the soul 
for want of power to support its faculties, for want of ob- 
jects on which to exercise them, or for want of space to 
contain the innumerable intelligences that are incessantly 
emerging into existence ; for the range of immensity is the 
theatre of his Omnipotence, and that powerful Energy 
which has already brought millions of systems into exist- 
ence, can as easily replenish the universe with ten thousand 
millions more. If room were wanted for new creations, 
ten thousand additional worlds could be comprised within 
the limits of the solar system, while a void qiace of more 
than a hundred and eighty thousand miles would still inter- 
vene between the orbits of the respective globes ; and the 
immeasurable spaces which intervene between our plane- 
tary system and the nearest stars, would afford an ample 
range for the revolutions of millions of worlds. And, 
therefore, although every soul, on quitting its mortal finme, 
were cbthed with a new material vehicle, there is ample 
scope in the spaces of the universe, and in the omnipotent 
energies of the Creator, for the full exercise of all its 
powers, and for eyeiy enjoyment requisite to its happiness. 
So that in eveir point of view in which we can contem- 
plate the soul of man and the perfections of its Creator, it 
appears not only improbable, but even absurd in the high- 
est degree, to suppose that the spark of intelligence in man 
will ever be extinguished. " 

0* 
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SECTION XI, 

On the ghofiMf coruideratiana and ahmrd consequences 
inxeived in the demdi of a fatuse state. 

The denial of the doctrine of a future state involves in 
it an immen9e variety of gloomy considerations and absord 
consequences. 

If the doctrine of a future existence be set aside, man 
appears an enigma, a rude abortion, and & monster in na- 
ture, his structure is inexplicable, and the end for which he 
was created an unfathomable mystery ; the moral world is 
asceae of orafasion, the ways c^Tpfoyidenoe a dark impe- 
netrable maze^ the universe a vart, mysterious, and inex* 
pUcable system, and the Deity a Being whose perfections 
and purposes can never be traced nor unfolded. 

Iiet us suppose, for a few moments^ that there is no state 
of eiKistence beyond the grave, and consequently, that the 
supposed discoveries of Revelation are a mere delusion ; 
and consider some of the gloomy prospects and absurd con* 
sequences, to which such a suppcNsition necessarily leada 
I shall suppose myself standing in an attitude of serious 
contemplation, and of anxious inquiry respecting the vari- 
ous scenes and objects Miiich surround me, and the events 
that pass under my review : — 

I first of all look into myself and inquire, whence I 
came? whither I am going? who produced me? of what 
mv body is composed ? what is the nature of my senses '' 
of the thinking principle I feel within me ? and fiir what 
purpose was I ushered into being? I perceive in my body 
a wonderful mechanism which I cannot comprehend: I 
find by experience, that my will exercises a sovereign 
power over my muscular system, so that my hands, feet, 
arms, and limbs, are disposed to obey every impulse, and, 
at the signal of a wish, to transport my body from one 
place to another. I find my thinking principle intimately 
connected with my corporeal frame, and both acting reci- 
procally on each other ; but 1 cannot fathom the manner 
m which these operations are effected. I feel ardent de- 
sires after enjoyments in which I never shall participate, 
and capacities for knowledge and improvement which I 
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never can attain. I feel restless and uneasy, even amidst 
the beauties of nature, and the pleasures of iJie senses. I 
ask whence proceeds the want I feel amidst all mv enjov- 
ments ? Wherefore can I never cease from wishing for 
something in addition to what^I now possess 1 Whence 
arises the disgust that so quickly succeeds every sensitive 
enjoyment, and the want 1 feel even in the midst of abun- 
dance 1 I ask why I was called into existence at this point 
of duration, rather than at any other period of that incom- 
prehensible eternity which is past, or of that which is yet 
tp come ? why, amidst the vast spaces with which I am en- 
cpmpassed, and the innumerable globes which surround 
qie^ I was chained down to this obscure comer of creation 
from which 1 feel unable to transport myself? why I was 
ushered into life in Britain, and not in Papua or New Zea- 
land 1 and why I was formed to walk erect and not prone, 
as the inferior animals ? To all suoh inquiries I can find 
no saiisfactoiy answerer — ^the whole train of circfumstances 
oonnected with my existence appears involved in impene- 
trable darkness and mystery. Of one thing only I am 
fully assured, that my body shall, ere long, be dissolved 
and minffle with the dust, and mv intdlectual faculties, de- 
sires, and capacities fer knowledge be fer ever annihilated 
in the tomb. I shall then be reduced to nothing, and be as 
though I had never been, while myriads of &ings, like 
myself^ shall start into existence, and perish in like man- 
ner, in perpetual succesaion, throughout an eternity to 
come. 

I look backward through ages past — ^I behold every 
thing wrapped in obscurity, and perceive no traces of a 
beginning to the vast system around me, — I stretch forward 
towards futurity, and perceive no prospect of an end. All 
things appear to continue as they were from generation to 
generation, invariably subjected to the same movements, 
revolutions, and chants, without any distinct marks which 
indicate eiihet a begmning oitan end. — ^I look around on 
the scene of terrestrial nature — ^1 perceive many beauties 
in the verdant landscape, and many objects the mecha- 
nism of which is extremely delicate and admirable — ^I in- 
hale the balmy zeohy rs, am charmed with the music of the 
groves, the splendour of the sun, and the variegated co- 
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louring spread over the &ce of creation. But I behold 
other scenes, which inspire melancholy and terror. The 
tempest, the hurricane and the tornado; the sirocco, the 
samiel and other poisonous winds of the desert; the ap- 
palling thunder-cloud, the forked lightnings, the earths 
q[uake shaking kingdoms, and the volcano pouring fiery 
streamsaround its base, which desolate villages andcitiesin 
their course. — I beheld in one place a confused assem- 
blage of the ruins of nature in the form of snow-capped 
mountains, precipices, chasms and caverns ; in another, 
extensive marshes and immense deserts of barren sand ; 
and, in another, a large proportion of the globe a scene of 
sterile desolation, and bound, in the fetters of eternal ice. 
I know not what opinion to form of a world where so many 
beauties are blended with so much deformity, and so many 
pleasures mingled with so many sorrows and scenes of 
terror,— or what ideas to entertain of Him who formed it. 
But I need give myself no trouble in inquiring into such 
subjects ; for my time on earth is short and uncertain, and 
when I sink into the arms of death, I shall have no more 
connexion with the universe. 

I take a retrospective view of the moral world in past 
ages, in so far as authentic history serves as a guide, and 
perceive little else but anarchy, desolation and carnage— 
the strong oppressing the weak, the powerful and wealthy 
trampling under foot the poor and indigent — ^plunderers, - 
robbers, and murderers, ravaging kingdoms, and drench- 
ing the earth with human gore. I behold the virtuous and 
innocent persecuted, robb^ and massacred, while bloody 
tyrants and oppressors roll in their splendid chariots, and 
revel amidst the luxuries of a palace. In such scenes I 
perceive nothing like regularity or order, nor any traces 
of justice or equity in the several allotments of mankind ;. 
for since their whole existence terminates in the grave, the 
virtuous sufferer can never be rewarded, nor the unright- 
eous despot suffer the punishment due to his crimes. The 
great mass of human beings appear to be the sport of cir^ 
cumstances, the victims of oppression, and the dupes of 
jbiavery and ambition, and the moral world at large an as- 
semblage of discordant elements tossed about like dust 
before Sie whirlwind. I hear virtue applauded, and vioa . 
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denounced as odious and hateful. But what is virtue ? A 
sbadowt a phantom, an empty namel Why should I fol- 
low after virtue if she interrupts my pleasures, and why 
should I forsake vice if she points out the path to present 
enjoyment ? It is my wisdom to enjoy life during the short 
period it continues; and if riches be conducive to my en- 
joyment of happiness, why should I fear to procure them 
either by deceit, perjury, or rapine ? If sensual indulgence 
contribute to my pleasure, why should I refrain from drun- 
kenness and debauchery, or any other action that suits my 
convenience or gratifies my passions, since present enjoy- 
ments are all I can calculate upon, and no retributions 
await me beyond the grave. 

I feel myself subjected to a variety of sufierings, dis- 
i^ipointments and sorrows — ^to poverty and reproach, loss 
of friends, corporeal pains and mental anguish. I am fre- 
quently tortured by the recollection of the past, the feeling 
of the present, and the dread of approaching sufferings. 
But I see no object to be attained, no end to be accom- 
plished by my subjection to such afflictions : I suffer merely 
mr the purpose of reeling pain, wasting my body, and hasten- 
ing its dissolution: I am sick only to languish under the 
biuden of a feeUe emaciated frame — ^perplexed and down- 
cast only to sink into deeper perplexities and sorrows; 
oppressed with cares and difficulties only to enter on a 
new scene of danger and suffering. No drop of com- 
fort mingles itself with the bitter cup of sorrow ; no afflic- 
tion is sweetened and alleviated by the prospect of a better 
world ; for the gloomy mansions of the grave bound my 
views and terminate all my hopes and fears. HOw, then, 
can I be easy under my sufferings 1 how can I be cordially 
resigned to the destiny which appointed them ? or how can 
I trace the benevolence of a superior Being in permitting 
me thus to be pained and tormented for no end ? I will en- 
deavour to bear them with resolute desperation, merely 
because I am borne down by necessity to pain and afflic- 
tion, and cannot possibly avoid them. 

I lift my eyes to the regions above, and contemplate tho 
splendours of the starry firame. What an immensity of 
suns, and systems and worlds burst upon my view, when I 
apply the telescope to the spaces of the firmament ! How 
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iocalculable their number ! how immeasurable^ their dis- 
tance ! how immense their magnitude 1 how glorious their 
splendour ! how sublime their movements ! When 1 at- 
tempt to grasp this stupendous scene, my imagination is 
bewildered, and my faculties overpowered with wonder 
and amazement I gaze, I ponder ; I feel a longing desire 
to know something &rtber respecting tlie nature and des- 
tination of these distant orbs ; but my vision is bounded to 
a general glimpse, my powers are limited, and when I 
would fly away to those distant regions, I find myself chain- 
ed down, by an overpowering force, to the diminutive ball 
on which I dwell. Wherefore, then, were the heavens 
so beautifully adorned, and so much magnificence display- 
ed in their structure, and why were they ever presented 
to my view ; since 1' am never to become farther acquaint- 
ed with the scenes they unfqld ? Perhaps this is the last 
glance I shall take of the mighty concave, before my eyes 
have closed in endless light '* Vvherefore was light ffiven 
to him that is in misery, — ^to a man whose way ia hid, and 
whom God hath hedged in ?" Had 1 been enclosed in a 

floomv dungeon my situation had been tolerable, but here 
stana as in a splendid palace, without comforl. and with- 
out hope, expecting death every moment totetminatemy 
prospects ; and when it arrives, the glories of tie heavens 
to me will be annihilated for ever. 

I behold science enlarging its boundaries, and the arts 
advancing towards perfection; I see numerouis institutions 
organizing, and hear lectures on philosophy delivered for 
the improvement of mankind, and I am invited to take a 
part in those arrangements which are calculated to pro* 
duce a general dimision of knowledge among all ranks. 
But of what use is knowledge to bemgs who are soon to 
lose all consciousness of existence? It requires many 
weary steps and sleepless nights to climb the steep ascent 
of science ; and when we have arrived at the highest point 
which mortals have ever reached, we descry still loftier 
regions which we nover can approach,— our footing fails, 
and down we sink into irretrievable ruin. If our progress 
in science here were introductory to a future scene of 
knowledge and enjoyment, it would be worthy of being 
prosecuted by every rational intelligence ; but to beings 
who are uncertain whether they shall exist in the universe 
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- fyt another day, it is not only superfluous, but unfriendly 
to their present enjoyments. For, the less knowledge, they 
acquire of the beauties and suUimities of nature, and the 
more brutish, ignorant and sottish they become, the less 
they will feel at the moment when they are about to be 
launched into non-existence. Let the mass of mankind, 
then,indulge themselves in whatever frivolous amusements 
they may choose ; do not interrupt their sensual pleasures, 
by vainly atempting to engage them in intellectual pur- 
suits ; let them eat and drink, and revel and debauch, for 
to-morrow they die. All that is requisite, is, to entwine the 
chains of despptism around their necks, to prevent them 
from aspiring ailer the enjoyments of their superiors. 

In short, I endeavour to form some conceptions of the 
attributes of that Great Unknown Cause which produced 
all things around me. But my thoughts become bewil- 
dered amidst a maze of unaccountable operations, of ap- 
parent contradictions and inconsistencies. I evidently per- 
ceive that the Creator of the universe is possessed of bound- 
less potoer, but I see no good reason to conclude that he 
exercises unerring wisdom, unbounded goodness and im- 
partial justice. I perceive, indeed, some traces of wis- 
dom, in the construction of my body and its several organs 
of sensation ; and of goodness, in the smiling day, the 
flowery landscape, and the fertile plains ; but I know not 
how to reconcile these with some other parts of his ope- 
rations. How can I attribute the perfection of wisdom to 
One who has implanted in my constitution desires which 
will never be gratified, and furnished me with moral and 
intellectual faculties which will never be fully exercised, 
and who has permitted the moral world in every age to 
exhibit a scene of disorder? I perceive no evidences of 
his benevolence in subjecting me to a variety of sorrows 
and sufierings which accomplish no end but the production 
of pain ; in tantalizing me with hopes, and alarming me 
with fears of futurity which are never to be realized, and 
in throwing a veil of mystery over all his purposes and 
operations. Nor can I trace any thing like impartial jus- 
tice in the bestowment of his favours, for disappointments 
and sorrows are equally; the lot of the righteous and the 
wicked, and frequently it haj^ns that Sie innocent are 
j^unished and disgraced, while villains and debauchees are 
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permitted to g^lory in their crimes. All that I can plainly 
perd^ve, is, the operation of Uncontrollable power, direct- 
ed by no principle but caprice, and accomplishing nothing 
that can inspire ardent afiection, or secure the permanent 
happiness of rational bemgs. 

Such are some of the gloomy reflections of a hopeless 
mortal whose prospect is bounded by the ^ve ; and such 
are some of the horrible consequences which the denial of 
a future state necessarily involves. It throws a veil of 
darkness over the scenes <^ creation, and wraps in impe- 
netrable mystery the purposes for which man was created, 
it exhibits the moral world as a chaotic mass of discordant 
elements, accomplishing no end, and controlled by no in- 
telligent agency, — ^it represents mankind as connected 
with each other merely by time and place, as formed 
merely for sensual enjoyment, and destined to perish with 
the brutes, — ^it subverts the foundations of moral action, re- 
moves the strongest motives to the practice of virtue, and 
opens the flood-gates <^ every vice, it removes the anchor 
c^hope from the anxious mind, and destroys every princi- 
ple that has a tendency to support us in the midst of sufier- 
ingSy — it throws a damp on every effott to raise mankind to 
the digmty of their moral and intellectual natures, and is 
calculated to obstruct the progress of useful science, — ^it 
prevents the mind from investigating and admiring the 
beauties of creation, and involves in a deeper gloom the 
ruins of nature which are scattered over the glolS, — ^it ter 
minates every prospect of becoming more fully acquainted 
with the glories of the firmament, and every hope of be- 
holding the plans of Providence completely unfolded,— it 
involves the character of the Deity in awful obscurity, it 
deprives him of the attributes of infinite wisdom, benevo- 
lence and rectitude, and leaves him little more than bound- 
less omnipotence, acting at random, and controlled by no 
beneficent agency. In short, it obliterates every motive to 
the performance of noble and fenerons actions, damps the 
finest feelings and affections of humanity, leads to univer- 
sal scepticism, cuts off the prospect of every thing which 
tends to cheer the traveller in his pilgrimage through lifi», 
and presents to his view nothing but an immense blank, 
overspread with the blackness of darkness for ever. 
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Such being the blaspheiiKyas and absurd consequentM 
which flow from the denial of the doctrine of a future state 
of retribution, the man who obstinately maintains such a 
position, milst be considered as unworthy not only of the 
name of a philosopher, but ()f that of a rational being, and'as 
one who would believe against demonstration, and swallov 
any absurdity, however extravagant, which quad rates with 
his grovelling appetites and passions. Mathematicians fre- 
quently demonstrate a truth by showing that its contrary is 
impossible, or involves an absurdity. Thus, Endid demon- 
strates the truth of the fourth proposition of the first book ol 
his elements, by showing that its contrary implies this obvi- 
ous absurdity, '*that two straight lines may enclose a space.** 
This mode of proving the truth of a proposition is considered 
by every geometrician, as equally conclusive and satisfac- 
tory, as the direct method erf* demonstration ; because the 
contrary of every falsehood must be truth, and the contrary 
of every truth, mlsehood. And if this mode of demonstra- 
tion is conclusive in mathematics, it ought to be considered 
as equally conclusive in moral and theological reasoning. 
If, for example, the denial of a future existence involves in 
it the idea that God is not a Being possessed of impartial 
justice, and of perfect wisdom and goodness — ^notwithstand- 
ing the striking displays of the two last mentioned attri- 
butes in the system of nature — we must, I presume, either 
admit the doctrine of the immortality of man, or deny that 
a Supreme Intelligence presides over the a&irs of the uni- 
verse. For, a Bemff divested of these attributes, is not en- 
titled to the name of Deity, nor calculated to inspire intel- 
ligent minds vl^ith adoration and love ; but it is reduced to 
aomething \ikeunc(mtroUable fate, ormerepliysical force, 
impellinfif the movements of universal nature without a 
plan, without discrimination, and without intelligeqce. On 
the same principle (the reductio ad absurdum,) we demon- 
strate the earth's annual. revolution round the sun. The 
motions of the planets, as viewed from the earth, present 
in inexplicable maze, contrary to every thing we should 
expect in a well arranged and orderly system. These bo- 
dies appear sometimes to move backwards, sometimes for- 
wards, sopaetimes to remain stationary, and to describe 
looped curves, so anomalous or confused, thdt we onum 
10 
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SQppose an Infinite Intelligence the contriver of a system 
of sach inextricable contusion. Hence the astronomer 
conclad^Si on good groonds,f Aaf the earth is amoving body; 
«Qd noonethoroughly acquainted with the subject ever calls 
it in question : for when our ^obe is considered as revolv- 
ing round the centre of the system in concert with the other 
planetary orbs, all the apparent irregularities in their mo* 
tions are completely accounted for, and the whole system 
appears reduced to a beautiful and harmonious order, in ' 
accordance with every idea we ought to form of the wis- 
dom and intelligence of its author. 

In the same way, the admission of the doctrine of a. fu- 
ture state accounts for the apparent irregularities of the 
moral world, and afibrds a key for the solution of all the 
difficulties that may arise in the mind respecting the equity 
of the Divine administration in the present state. In oppo- 
sition to the desponding reflections and gloomy views of 
the sceptic, it inspires the virtuous mind with a lively hope, 
and throws a glorious radiance over the scenes of creation, 
and over every part of the government of the Almighty. 
It exhibits the Self-existent and Eternal Mind as an object 
of ineffiible sublimity, ^ndeur, and loveliness, invested 
with unerring wisdom, impartial jtistice, and boundless be- 
nevolence, presiding over an endless train of intelligent 
minds formed after his image, governing them with just \ 
and equitable laws, controlling all things by an almighty 
and unerring hand, and rendering all his dispensations ul- 
timately conducive to the happiness of the moral universe. 
It presents before us an unbounded scene, in which we 
may hope to contemplate the scheme of Providence in all 
its objects and bearings, where the glories of the divine 
perfections will be illustriously displayed, where the pow- 
ers of the human mmd will be perpetually expanding, and 
new objects of sublimity and beauty incessantly rising to 
the view, in boundless perspective, world without end. It 
dispels the clouds that hang over the present and future 
destiny of man, and inlly accounts for those longing looks 
into futurity which accompany us at every turn, and those 
capacious powers of intellect, which cannot be fullirexerted 
in the present life. It presents the most powerful motives 
lo a life of virtue, to the performance of beneficent and he- 
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roic actions, to the prosecution of aabstantial science, and 
to the diffusion of useful knowledge among all ranks of 
mankind. It affords the strongest consolation and support, 
amidst the trials of life, and explains the reasons of those 
sufferings to which we are here exposed, as being incen- 
tives to the exercise of virtue, and as ** working out for us 
a fkr more exceeding and eternal weight of glory." It 
affords us ground to hope that the veil which now intercepts 
our view of the distant regions of creation, will be with- 
drawn, and that the amazing structure of the universe, in 
all its sublime proportions and beautiful arrangements, will 
be more clearly unfolded to our view. It dispels the ter- 
rors which naturally surround the messenger of death, and 
throws a radiance over the mansions of the tomb. It 
cheers the gloomy vale of death, and transforms it into a 
passage which leads to a world of perfection and happi- 
ness, where moral evil shall be for ever abolished, where 
intellectual light shall beam with effulgence on the enrap 
tured spirit, and where celestial virtue now so frequency 
persecuted and contemned, shall be enthroned in undis- 
turbed and eternal empire. 

Since, then, it appears, that the denial of a future state 
involves in it so many difficulties, absurd consequences and 
blasphemous assumptions, anc^ the admission of this doc- 
trine throws a light over the darkness that broods over the 
moral world, presents a clue to unravel the mazes of the 
divine dispensations, and solves every difficulty in relation 
to the present dbndition of the human race — the pretended 
philosopher who rejects this important truth must be con* 
sidered as acting in direct opposition to those principles of 
reasoning which he uniformly admits in his physical and 
mathematical investigations, and as determined to resist 
the force of every evidence which can be adduced in proof 
of his immortal destination. 



Thus I have endeavoured, in the preceding pages, to 
orove and illustrate the immortality of man, from a cmisi- 
aeration of ^the universal belief which this doctrine hafl 
obtained among all nations — ^the desire of immortality im- 
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.Bhntcd in the human breast — ^the Blreng desire of knmi^ ^ 
ledffe^Biidthecapaciouiintelieetuaipowera with which man 
is mraished — the capacity of making perpetual progress 
towards intellectual and moral perfection — the unUmited 
rtntge (fview which is opened to the human mind through- 
tiai the trnmensiiy of space BuA duration, the moral powers 
of action with which man is endued — the ybf66o(2tn^« and 
apprehensions of the mind when under the influence (^re- 
morse—the disordered state of the moral world when con- 
tiasted with the systematical order of the material — ^the 
unequal distrifmtion of rewards and pumshments, view- 
ed in connection with the justice of God — ^tbe absurdity 
of admitting that the thinking principle in man wiU he 
anTuhHate^-eLBA the hlasphemous and absurd conse^ 
quenees which would follow if the idea of a future state 
of retribution were rejected. 

Perhaps there are some of these arguroents,toA:en singly, 
that would be insufficient fully to establish the truth of 
man*s eternal destiny; but when taken in combination 
with each other, they carry irresistible evidence to the mind 
of every unbiassed inquirer. They all reflect a mutual 
lustre on each other; they hang together in perfect har- 
mony ; they are fully consistent with the most amiable and 
sublime conceptions we can form of the Deity ; they are 
congenial to the sentiments entertained by the wisest and 
best of men in every age; they are connected with all the 
improvements and discoveries in the moral and physical 
worlds ; and, like the radii of a circle, they all converge to 
the same point, and lead directly to the same conclusion. 
It appears next to impossible, that such a mutual harmony» 
consistency, and dependence, could exist among a series of 
propositions that had no foundation in truth ; and, ther»> 
ibre, they ought to be considered, when taken conjunctly, 
as having all the force of a moral demjonstnOion. Their 
rest on the same principles and process of reasoning from 
which we deduce the being of a God ; and I see no way of 
eluding their force, but by erasing from the mind every idea 
of a Supreme Intelligence. Hence, it has generally, t 
might say, uniformly been found, thatall nations that have 
acknowledged the existence of a Divine Being, havelike- 
wtBe recognised the idea of a future state of retribution. 
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These two fundamental propositions are so intimately ooo* 
' nected, and the latter is so essentially dependent on the 
fermer that thejr must stand or fall together. And, oon- 
sequ'^ntly, we find, that the man who obstinately rejects 
the d» ctrine of a future state, either avows himself a down* 
right atheist, or acts precisely in the same way as a per- 
son would do, who believes that a Supreme Moral Gover- 
nor has no existence. 

But even the principles of atheism itself, though fi^ 
quently embraced by vicious characters to allay their fears, 
are not sufficient to remove all apprehensions in regard to 
a future existence. For, if the universe be the production 
merely of an eternal succession of causes and efiects, pro- 
duced by blind necessity impelling the atoms of matter 
through the voids of immensity — what should hinder, that 
amidst the infinite combinations arising from perpetual 
motion, men should be created, destroyed, and again ush- 
ered into existence, with the same faculties, reminiscen- 
ces, perceptions and relations as in their former state of 
existence? And, although thousands or millions of years 
should intervene between such transformations, yet such 
periiods might appear as short and imperceptible as the 
duration which passes while our faculties are absorbed in 
a sound repose. The idea of infinity, immensity, and an 
endless succession of changes, renders such a supposition 
not altogether impossible. But what a dreadful futurity 
might not the mind be left to picture to itself in such a 
case ? If the movements of the universe were the produc- 
tion of chance, directed by no intelligent agency, we should 
incessantly be haunted with the most dreadful anticipa- 
tions. We should see the images of death, annihilation, 
and reproduction advancing beR»re us in the most terrific 
forms, and should find it impossible to determine on what 
foundation the hopes and the destiny of intelligences repo- 
sed. We should be Uncertain whether mankind were 
doomed to perish irrecoverably, or, by the operation of 
some unknown cause, or accident, to be reproduced, at 
some future period indnraticm, and devoted to endless tor- 
ments. The comparative order and tranquillity which 
now subsist, or have subsisted for ages past, could af- 
f(ud VLB no groucd of hope that such consaquences 
10* 
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would not take pkee: for all the revolutions of time 
to which we can look back, are but as a moment in 
the midst of infinite duration, and the whole earth but a 
point in the immensity of space. So that, during the lapse 
of infinite ages, changes, revolutions, and trans%>rmation» 
might be effected, which might overwhehn all the intelli- 
ffXkt beings that ever existed, in eternal misery. Hence 
It appears, that even atheism itself, with all its mass of con- 
tradictions and absurdities, cannot entirely shelter its abet- 
tors fW)m the terrors of an unknown futurity. 

I shall only remark farther, on this part of my subject, 
^-4hat, although the arguments now adduced in support oif 
the immortality of man were less powerful than they really 
are, they ought to make « deep impression on the mind of 
every reflecting person, and determine the line of ccnduct 
which he ought to pursue. If they were only probable — 
if they possessed no greater degree of weight than simply 
to overbalance the opposite arguments, still, it would faie 
every man*s interest to act on the supposition, that a future 
world has a real existence. For, in the ordinary affairs 
of human li^, and even in the sciences, our opinions and 
conduct are generally determined by a series of probabili- 
ties, and a concc^rrenee of reasons, which supply the want 
of more conclusive evidence on subjects which are not sus- 
ceptible of strict demonstration. A merchant, when he 
purchases a certain commodity, has no demonstrative evi- 
dence that the sale of it shall ultimately turn to his ad- 
vantage; but, from a consideration of its price and quality, 
of the circumstances of trade, and of his immediate pro»- 
pect8,^he determines on the purchase; and, by acting on 
the ground of similar probabilities, he conducts his affiiirs, 
so as to issue in his prosperity and success. A philosopher 
has no iemarutrative arguments to support the one half 
of the opinions he has formed, in relation to the phenomena 
of human society, and of the material world. His deduc- 
tions respecting the causes of the winds, of thunder and 
l^htning, of volcanic eruptions, of the nature of light, 
sound, electricity, galvanism, and other operations in the 
system of nature, are grounded on that species of reason- 
ing which is termed analogical^ and which, at best, ambunta 
to nothing more than a high degree of probability. Not- 
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withstanding, he feels no hesitation in prosecuting his ez« 
perimeuts and researches, under the guidance of such rear 
floning, confident that it will ultimately lead him to the vor 
Dermofit recesses of the temple of truth ; for we know, thai 
the most splendid discoveries of modem times, have origi* 
nated from mquiries and observations, conducted on Uie 
ground of analogical reasoning. In like manner, in the 
important subject under consideration, we ought to be de- 
termined in our views and conduct, even by probabilitiesj 
although the arguments adduced shoulfl leave the questioa 
at issue in some measure undetermined. For, if an eter« 
nal world has a real existence, we not onl^ embrace an 
error in rejecting this idea, but, by acting m conformity 
with our erroneous conceptions, sun the risk of exposing 
ourselves to the most dreadM and appalling consequences. 
Whereas, if there be no future state, the beliefof it, accom- 
panied with a corresponding conduct, can produce no bad 
effect either upon our own minds or those of others. On 
the contrary, it would prove a pleasing illusion during our 
passage, through a world of physical and moral evil, and 
would revive the downcast spirit, when overwhelmed with 
the disappointments and sorrows which are unavoidable in 
our present condition. So that, even in this case, we might 
adopt the sentiment of an ancient philosopher,*'' and sa]r— 
'* If I am wrong in believing that the souls of men are im-* 
mortal, I please myself in my mistake ; nor while I Uva 
• will I ever choose that this opinion, with which I am so 
much delighted, should be wrested from me. But if, at 
death, I am to be annihilated, as some minute philosophers 
suppose, I am not afraid lest those wise men, when extinct 
too, should laugh at my error.** 

But, if the arguments we have brought forward, amount* 
not only to bare probability, but to moral certaivUy^ or, at 
least, to something nearly approximating to moral demon** 
stration^f the opposite opinion involves a train of absurdi* 
ties, if it throws a dismal gloom over the destiny of man, 
add over the scenes of the universe, and if it robs the Al- 
mighty of the most glorious and distinguishing attributes of 
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his na tare — ^no words are sulBcient to express the folly and 
inconsistency of the man, by whatever title'he may be dis* 
tinguished, who is determined to resist conviction, and who 
resolutely acts, as if the idea of a future world were a mere 
chimera. To i>ass through life with indifference and uncon- 
cern, to overlook the solemn scenes of the invisible world, 
.and to brave the terrorsof the Almighty, which may be dis- 
played in that state ; in the face of such powerful arguments 
as even reason can produce — is not only contrary to every 
prudential principle of conduct,but the height Of infatuation 
and madness. Such persons must be left to be aroused to 
consideration, by the awful conviction which will flash upon 
their minds, when they are transported to that eternal state 
which they now disregard, and find themselves placed at 
the bar of an Almighty find impartial Judge. 

Among the considerations which have been adduced to 
prove the immortality of man, I have taken no notice of 
an argument, which is almost exclusively dwelt u])on by 
some writers, namely, that which is founded on the tmnui- 
teriality of the human soul. I have declined entering upon 
any illustration of this topic, — 1. Because the proof of the 
souPs immateriality involves a variety of abstract me- 
taphysical discussions, and requires replies to various ob- 
jections which have been raised against it, which would 
tend only to perplex readers endowed with plain common 
sense. 2. Because the doctrine of the immateriality of 
the thinking principle, however clearly it may be proved, 
can add nothing to the weight of the considerations al- 
ready brought forward ;' nor, when considered by itself, 
can it afibra any conclusive argument in favour of the 
souFs immortality. It simply leads us to this concl usion, — 
that, since the soul is an uncompounded substance, it can- 
not perish by a decomposition of its parts ; and conse- 
quently, tnay exist, in a separate state, in the full exercise 
of its powers, after its corporeal tenement is dissolved. 
But its immortality cannot necessarily be inferred from its 
natural capacity of existing in a state of separation from 
the body ; for that Being who created it may, if he pleases, 
reduce it to annihilation, since all the works of God, whe- 
ther material or immaterial, depend wholly on that power 
by which they were originally brought into existence. Its 
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imM M rtality depends solely on the will of its Creator, with* 
oat whose sustaining energy the whole creation would sink 
into its original nothing. If it could be proved that God 
will employ his power to annihilate the soul, in vain should 
we attempt to demonstrate that it is naturally immortal. 
But whether God toiUs that the soul should be destroyed at 
death, is a very different question from that which relates 
to its nature as an immaterial substance, The whole train 
of argument illustrated in the preceding pages, affords, 1 
presume, satisfactory evidence that the Creator will never 
annihilate the human soul, but has destined it to remain 
in the vigorous exercise of its noble faculties to all eternity. 
Hence it follows, that^t is amatter of trivial importance, 
when considering'the arguments which prove our immortal 
destiny, whether we view tl>e soul as a material^ or as an tm- 
motmoZ substance. Suppose I was to yield to the sceptic,for 
a moment,theposition,**that the soul is a materialsubstance, 
and cannot exist but in connexion with a material frame,*' 
what would he gain by the concession 1 It would not sub* 
tract a single atom from the weight of evidence which has 
already been brought forward to prove the immortality of 
roan. For, if we can prove that God has willed the im- 
mortality' of the soul, and, consequently, has determined 
to interpose his almighty power, in order to support its fa- 
culties throughout an eternal existence, in vain shall he 
havo proved that it is not immortal in its nature. He who 
created the human soul and endued it with so many noble 
faculties, can continue its existence, through an unlimited 
extent of duration, in a thousand modes incomprehensible 
to us. If a material system of organical powers be neces- 
sary for the exercise of its energies, he can either clothe it 
with a fine ethereal vehicle,atthe moment its present tene- 
ment is dissolved, or connect it, in another region of the 
universe, with a corporeal frame of more exquisite work- 
manship, analogous to that which it now animates. For 
any thing we know to the contrary, there may be some fine 
material system, with which it is essentially connected,and 
which goes off with it at death, and serves as a medium 
through which it may hold a direct communication with the 
visible /Universe. Even although its consciousness of ex- 
istence were to be suspended for thousands of years, its 
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Creator can afterwards invest it with a new organical 

frame, suited to the expansive sphere of action to which it 
is destined ; and the intervening period of its repose may 
be made to appear no longer than the lapse of a few 
moments. In short, if God has sustained the material 
universe hitherto, and will, in all probability,continue it for 
ever in existence, so that not a single atom now existing, 
shall lit any future period be annihilated — ^the same Power 
and Intelligence can, with equal ease, support the thinking 
principle in man, whatever may be its nature or substance, 
and however varied the transformations through which it 
may pass. If the Creator is both able and willing to per- 
. petuate the existence of the rational spirit through an end- 
less duration, and if his wisdom, benevolence and recti- 
tude require that this object should be accomplished, all 
difficulties arising from its nature or the mode of its sub* 
sistence, must at once evanish. The preceding arguments 
in support of a future state, are, therefore, equally conclu- 
sive, whether we consider the soul as a pure immaterial 
substance, or as only a peculiar modification of matter ; 
BO that the sceptic who adopts the absurd idea of the ma^ 
teriality of mind, cannot, even on this ground, invalidate 
the truth of man's eternal destination. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

PROOfS OF A FUTVRV STATE FBlOM DIVINB RfiVELATlOM. . 

The evidences of a future etate, which we have endea- 
voured» in the preceding pa^s, to investigate on the prin- 
ciples of human reason, are amply confirmed and illustrat* 
ed in the Revelation contained in the Sacred Scriptures. 
It is one of the distin^ishing characteristics of that reve« 
lation, that, in every important point, it harmonizes with 
the deductions of sound reason, and the principles of com* 
mon sense* This was naturally to be presumed ; since 
God is the|iuthorbothof the reasoning faculty, and of the 
declarations contained in the volume of inspiration ; and 
this consideration forms a strong presumptive argument in 
support of the Divineauthority of the Scriptures,and should 
excite us to r ceive* with cordial veneration and esteem, 
a revelation which confirms the law of nature, and is con* 
genial to the sentiments of the wisest and the best of man- 
kind in all ages. If any serious inquirer, who had enter- 
tained doubts on this subject, has been led to a convic- 
tion of the reality of his immortal destiny, by such argu- 
ments as the preceding, he will naturally resort to the Sa- 
cred Records for more full information on this important 
point ; and I should have no fear of any one remaining 
long an enemy of Revelation, when once a powerful con- 
viction of a future state has been deeply impressed on his 
mind. If a man is fully convinced that he is standing 
every moment on the verge of an eternal state, he cann^ 
but feel anxious to acquire the most correct information 
that can be obtained respecting that world which is to con- 
stitute his everlasting abode ; and if he is altogether care- 
less and insensible in this respect, it is quite clear, that he 
has no taorougb conviction of the realities of a life to come. 
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The Christian Revelation has "brought life and iminr- 
tality to light," not so much on account of the express as- 
surance it gives of the reality of a future world, but chiefly, 
as it clearly exhibits the nature and the employments of 
that 8tate,its endless duration, the ground oh which we can 
expect happiness iu it, and the dispositions and virtues 
which qualify us for relishing its exercises and enjoying its 
felicities ; and particularly, as it opens to our view the glo- 
rious scene of Bi^^resurrection from the dead^^^ and the re- 
union of soul and body in the mansions of bliss. 

In illustrating this topic, it would be quite unnecessary to 
enter into any lengthened (jf tails. When tlie Divine au- 
thority of the Scriptures is recognised, a single proposition 
or assertion, when it is clear and express, is sufficient to 
determine the reality of any fact, or the truth of any doc- 
trine ; and therefore, I shall do little more than bring for- 
ward a few passages bearing on the point under considera- 
tion, and intersperse some occasional remarks. As some 
have called in question the position, '* that the doctrine of 
a future state was known to the Jews," I shall, in the first 
place, brin^ forward a few passages and considerations to 
show that the doctrine of immorality was recognised under 
the Jewish as well as under the Christian dispensation. 

As the belief of a future state lies at the very foundation 
of religion, it is impossible to suppose, that a people whom 
the Almighty had chosen to be his worshippers, and the de- 
positories of his revealed will, should have remained igno- 
rant of this interesting and fundamental truth,and have had 
their views confined solely to the fleeting scenes of the pre- 
sent world. ** Faith," says Paul, in his Epistle to the He- 
brews, "is the confident expectation of things hoped for, 
and the conviction of things not seen."* It incSades a belief 
in the existence of God,and of the rewards of a life to come; 
fbr, says the same apostle, " He that cometh to God must 
believe that he is, and that he is the rewa&'der ofthem that 
diligently seek him." Having stated these principles, he 
proceeds to show, that the ancient patriarchs were animated 
m all their services by their conviction of the realities of s 
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future and invisible world. With respect to Abraham he in* 
forms us, that "he expected a city which had foundations, 
vhose buildor and maker is God." He obtained no such 
ity in the earthly Canaan ; and therefore we must necessa- 
ily suppose, that his views were directed to mansions of 
perpetuity beyond the confines of the present world. With 
respect to Moses, he says, that under all his persecutions 
and afflictions, **he endured as seeing him who is invisible ; 
for he had a respect to the recompense of reward." That 
reward did not consist in temporal grandeur, otherwise, he 
might have enjoyed it in much more splendour and security 
in Egypt, as the son of Pharaoh's daughter ; nor did it con- 
sist in the possession of Canaan, for he was not permitted 
to enter into that goodly land. It must, therefore, have 
been the celestial inheritance to which the eye of his faith 
looked forward, as the object of his joyful anticipation. 
With regard to all the other patriarchs whose names stand 
high on the records of the Old Testament Church, he de- 
clares, that '* they confessed that they were strangers and 
pilgrims on earth," that ** they declared plainly that they 
sought a better country^ that is, an heavenly ;" and that 
those who " were tortured" to induce them to renounce 
their religion, endured their sufferings with invincible 
fortitude, ** not accepting deliverance" when it was offer- 
ed them, " that they might obtain a better regurrectumJ' 
In accordance with these declarations, the prophets, ir 
many parts of their writings, speak decisively of their ex- 
pectations of a fiiture life, and of the consolation the pros- 
pect of it afforded them, under their sufferings. "As for 
me," says the Psalmist, "I shall behold thy face in righte- 
ousness ; I shall be tHitisfied when I awake with thy like- 
ness." " My flesh shall rest in hope ; for thou wilt not 
leave my soul in the grave. Thou wilt show me the path 
of life; in thy presence is fulness of joy; at thy right hand 
are pleasures for evermore." " Yea, though I walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for 
thou art with me. Surely goodness and mercy will foJow 
me all the days of my lifo, and I shall dweUin the house of 
the Lord for ever,^^ " God will redeem my soul from the 
fifrave ; for he will receive me." " Whom have I in heaven 
bat thee 1 and ther« is none upon earth that I desire besides 
11 
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thee. Thou wilt guide me with thy counsel, and afterward 
receive me to glory* My flesh and my heart shall &il ; 
but God is the strength of my heart and my portiwi for 
ever." Nothing can be more clear and express than such 
declarations. If the Psalmist had no belief in a future 
state, and no hopes of enjoying its felicities, after the ter* 
mination of his earthly pilgrimage, his language is abso- 
lutely without meaning. What rational interpretation 
can be given to the expressions of** dwelling in the house 
of God for ever," after his days on earth are numbered— 
of ** Jehovah being his everlasting portion," after bis heart 
had ceased to beat-~and of his being ** redeemed from the 
grave," and put in possession of ** fulness of joy," and 
'^everlasting pleasures," — if his views were confined to 
the narrow limits of time, and the boundaries of the earth- 
ly Canaan 1 Such expressions would be a species of bom- 
bast and hyperbole altogether inconsistent with the dignity 
and veracity of an inspired writer. 

Job, that illustrious example of patience under affliction, 
consoled his spirit in the midst of adversity by the hopes he 
entertained of a blessed immortality. ** I know," says he 
**that my Redeemer liveth,and that he shall stand at the lat- 
ter day upon the earth: and, after I awake, though this body 
shall be destroyed, yet out of my flesh shall I see God." In 
various other passages of the prophets, not only a future 
6tate,but a resurrection from the grave and the solemnities of 
the day of judgment are plainly intimated. **The dead men 
shall live, together with my dead body shall they arise.-— 
Awake and sing, ye that dwell in dust ; for thy dew is na 
the dew of herbs, and the earth shall cast out the dead." 
'* Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth, and walk in the 
ways of thy heart, and in the sight of thine eyes : but know 
thou, that for all these things Uod will being the into judg- 
ment" "For God shall bring every work into judgment, 
with every secret thing, whether it be good, or whether it 
be evil." "Many of them that sleep in the dust of the 
earth shall awake, some to everlasting life, and some to 
shame and everlasting contempt And they that be wise 
shall shine as the brightness of the firmament;and they that 
turn juany to rightcoosness as the stars for ever and ever '* 
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One reason, among others, why the doctrine of a future 
state is not frequently adverted to, and treated in detail, in 
the writings of the Old Testament, undoubtedly is, that it 
was a truth so well understood,80 generally recogni8ed,and 
so essential to the very idea of religion,, that it would have 
been superfluous to have dwelt upon it in detail, or to have 
brought it forward as a new discovery. This doctrine is 
implied in the phraseology of the Old Testament, in many 
cases where there is no direct reference to a future world, 
as in such passages as the following : " I am the God of 
thy father, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the 
God of Jacob :" Exod. iii. 6. Our Saviour has taught us 
to consider this and similar passages as embodving the doc* 
trine of a future life. " For God is not the God of the dead, 
but of the living." If the holy patriarchs whose names are 
here commemorated with so much honour, were reduced to 
the condition of the clods of the valley, and if tlieir intellec- 
tual part were not in existence, Jehovah woold never own 
the high relation of a God to those whom he has finally 
abandoned, and suffered to sink into non-existence. Con-^ 
sequently, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob were living and intel* 
ligent beings, in another state, when this declaration was 
made to Moses at the burning bush. The phrase, " He was 

githered to his people," implies a similar sentiment In 
en. xxv. it is said, *' Abraham gave up the ghost, and was 
gathered to his peopleJ*^ This expression is not to be view- 
ed as importing that he was buried with his fathers ; for the 
fathers of Abraham were buried several hundreds of miles 
from the cave of Machpelah, in which Abraham's mortal 
remains were deposited, — some of them in the land of Chal- 
dea, and some of them in the country of Mesopotamia, 
which lay at a considerable distance from the land of Ca- 
naan. The true meaning must therefore be, that he was 
*' gathered" to the assembly of the righteous, to the blessed 
society of those congenial spirits, eminent for their piety, 
who had passed before him into the invisible world. Hence, 
says the Psalmist, ** Gather not my soul with sinners."—- 
Hence, says Job, when describing the miseries of the wick« 
ed, ** The rich man shall lie down" in the grave, ** bbt be 
$h(aU not be gathered ; and the prophet, when personatiiig 
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the Messiah, declares, " Though Israel be not gathered 
yet shall I be glorious in the eyes of Jehovah.'* 

These remarks may suffice to show, that the doctrine 
of a future state was known, and generally recognised, by 
the venerable patriarchs and other illustrious characters 
that flourished under the Jewish dispensation. 

That this doctrine is exhibited in the clearest light in the 
C^'sfian Revelation, has never been disputed by any class 
of religionists, nor even by infidels themselves. In this re- 
velation, however, the doctrine of immortality is not at- 
tempted to be proved by any laboured arguments, or super- 
natura^ievidehces, nor is it brought forward as a new dis- 
covery. It is evidently taken for granted, and incidentally 
interwoven through all the discourses of our Saviour, and 
his Apostles, as a truth which lies at the foundation of reli- 
gion, and which never ought for a moment to be called in 
question. In elucidating this topic, it will be quite suffi- 
cient simply to quote a few passages from the New Tes- 
tament writers. 

Paul,when looking forward to the dissolution of his mor- 
tal frame, declares, in his own name, and in the name of all 
Christians — *• Our light affliction, which is but for a mo- 
ment, worketh out for us a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory ; while we aim not at things which are vi- 
sible, but at those which are invisible; for the things which 
are visible are temporary, but those which are invisible are 
eternal. For we know, that if this earthly house of our 
tabernacle were dissolved, we have a building of God, an 
house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens." When 
tJie time of his departure from the body was at hand, he de- 
clared, " I have fought the good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept Sie faith : henceforth there is laid up 
for me a crown of righteousness, which the righteous Judge 
shall give me at that day ; and not to me only, but to all 
them that love his appearing." The apostle Peter declares, 
that believers "are regenerated to the lively hope of an in- 
heritance incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not 
away, reserved in heaven for them." ** When the chiet 
Shepherd shall appear, we shall receive a crown of glory, 
which fadeth not away." Our Saviour declares, in refer- 
ence to his servants, "I give unto them eternal life, and 
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Ihey shall never perirfi." " In my Fatiier'B house are many 
mansions ; if it were not so I would have told you. I go to 
prepare a place for you. And I will come again, and re- 
ceive you to myself, that where I am there you may be also.*' 
And again, **Many shall come from the east and the west, 
and shall sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, ui 
the kingdom of heaven." '* Then shall the righteous shine 
forth as the sun in the kingdom of their Father." 

While these and similar passages clearly demonstrate 
the certainty of an eternal world, and the future happiness 
of the righteous — ^the apostles and evangelists are equally 
explicit in asserting the future misery of the wicked. "The 
unrighteous shall not inherit, the kingdom of God," but 
** shall go away into everlasting punishment." " The Lord 
Jesus shall be revealed from heaven, with his mighty an- 
gels, in flaming Are, taking vengeance on them that know 
not God, and who obey not the gospel : who shall be pun- 
ished with everlasting destruction from the presence of the 
Lord, and from the glory of his power." *' At the end of 
the world, the angels shall come forth and sever the wicked 
from among the list, and shall cast them into a furnace of 
fire, where shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth." **The 
. fearful and unbelieving,an^ murderers,and whoremonger% 
< and sorcerers, and idolaters, and all liars, shall have their 
part in the lake which burueth with fire and brimstone.' 
There shall in nowise enter into the heavenly Jerusalem 
any thing that defileth, neither whatsoever worketh abo» 
mination, or maketh a lie." 

The way by which happiness in the future world may be 
obtained is also clearly exhibited. ^ Eternal life is the gift 
of God, through Jesus Christ our Lord." "For God so 
loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whoever believeth in him should not perish but have ever- 
lasting life." " This is the record, that God hath given to 
U3 eternal life, and this life is in his son." " The God of 
dl grace hath called us unto his eternal glory by Christ 
Jesus." — ^The dispositions of those on whom this happiness 
w^ill be conferred, and the train of acti<»i which prepares 
us for the enjoyment of eternal bliss, are likewise distinctly 
described. " Whatsoever a man sowetb, that shall he also 
lean. He that aoweth to the flesh, shall of the flesh reap 
11* 
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eorruptioD ; bat he that soweth to the spirit, shall of the 
spirit reap life everlasting." " To them who, by patient 
continuance in well-doing, seek for glory, honor, and im- 
mortality, God will recompense eternal life." " The pure 
in heart shall see God." ** He that doth the unU of God 
abidethfor ever." ^ Him that overcometh will I make a pil- 
lar in the temple of my God, and he shall go no more out" 
" Blessed are they that do his commandments, that they 
may have a right to the tree of life, and may enter through 
the fifates into the city." 

The nature of the heavenly felicity, and the employments 
of the future world, are likewise incidentally stated and il- 
lustrated. The foundation of happiness in that state is de- 
clared to consist in perfect freedom from moral impurity 
and in the attainment of moral perfection. " No one who 
worketh abomination can enter the gates of the New Jeru- 
salem." ^* Christ Jesus gave himself for the church, that 
he mi^ht sanctify and cleanse it, and that he might present 
it to himself a glorious church, holy, and without blemish." 
The honour which awaits the faithfiil,in the heavenly world, 
is designated ''a crown of righteoiuness.*** The inheritance 
to which they are destined is declared to be " undefiled" 
with moral pollution; and it is **an inheritance among them 
that are sanctified,^* " When Christ, who is our life, shall 
appear," says the Apostle John, ** toe sJiaU be like him^* 
adorned with all the beauties of holiness which he displayed 
on earth as our pattern and exemplar. — ^The employments 
of that world are represented as consisting in adoration of 
the creator of the universe, in the celebration of his praises, 
in the contemplation of his works, and in those active ser- 
vices, flowing from the purest love, which have a tendency 
to promote the harmony and felicity of the intelligent cre- 
ation. ^ I beheld," said John, when a vision of the future 
world was presented to his view, *'and, lo, a great multi- 
tude, which no man could number, of all nations, and kin- 
dreds, and people, and tongues, stood before the throne, 
clothed in white robes, crying with a loud voice, salvation 
to our God that sitteth upon the throne,and unto the Liamb. 
Blessing, and glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving, and 
honour, and power, be ascribed to our God for ever and 
ever." That the contemplation of the works of God is 
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one leading part of the exercises of the heavenly inhabi- 
tants, appears, from the scene presented to the same Apos- 
tle, in another vision, where the same celestial choir are 
represented as falling down before Him that sat on the 
throne, and saying, *' Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive 
glory, and honour, and power; for thou hast created all 
5iings, and for thy pleasure they are, and were created." 
Such sublime adorations and ascriptions of praise, are the 
natural results of their profound investigations of the won- 
derful works of God. In accordance with the exercises 
of these holy intelligences, another chorus of the celestial 
inhabitants is exhibited as singing the song of Moses the 
servant of God^^nd the song of the Lamb, saying, "Great 
and marvellous Hre thy works, Lord God Almighty, just 
and true are thy ways, thou King of saints." 

The resurrection of the body to an immortal life, is also 
declared, in the plainest and most decisive langfuage. This 
is one of the peculiar discoveries of Revelation ; for, al- 
though the ancient sages of the heathen world generally 
admitted the immortality of the soul, they seem never to 
have formed the most distant conception, that the bodies of 
men, after putrefying in the grave, would ever be reanima- 
ted ; and hence, when Paul declared this doctrine to the 
Athenian philosophers, he was pronounced to be a babbler. 
This sublime and consoling truth, however,i8 put beyond all 
doubt by our Saviour and his apostles. — " The hour is com- 
ing," says Jesus, **when all that are in the graves shall 
hear the voice of the Son of God, and shall come forth : 
they that have done good, to the resurrection of life ; and 
they that have done evil, to the resurrection of condemna- 
tion." **I am the resurrection and the life : he that believeth 
in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live." " Why 
should it be Siought a thing incredible thdt God should raise 
the dead?" ** We look for the Saviour, who shall change 
our vile body, that it may be fashioned like unto his glori- 
ous body, according to the energy by which he is able even 
to subdue all things to himself" "We shall all be changed, 
in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump ; 
for the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be raised 
incorruptible, and we shall be changed." — ^The nature* of 
tills change, and the ^ruoZiriefofthe resurrection-body, are 
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likewise particularly described by Paul in the fifteenth 
chapter of the first epistle to the Corinthians. **It is sown,** 
or^mmitted to the ^ave *'in corni]5tion ; it is raised in in^ 
corruption,'^ — liable no more to decay, disease and death, 
but immortal as its Creator. *' It is raised in Potcer,"-^ 
endued with strength and vigour incapable of being weak- 
ened or exhausted, and fitt^ to accompany the mind in 
its most vigorous activitie& — "It is raised in glory"— 
destined to flourish in immortal youth and beauty, and ar- 
rayed in a splendour similar to that which appeared on 
the body of Christ when " his face did shine as the sun, 
and his raiment became white and glittering." — "It is 
raised a spirittud body" — ^refined to we highest pitch of 
which matter is susceptible, capable of the roost vigorous 
exertions and of the swiftest movements, endued with or- 
gans of perception of a more exquisite and sublime nature 
Uian those with which it is now furnished, and fitted to 
act as a suitable vehicle ibr the soul in all its celestial ser- 
vices and sublime investigations. 

Such is a brief summary of the disclosures which the 
Christian Revelation has made respecting the eternal des- 
tiny of mankind-— a subject of infinite importance to every 
rational being — a subject of ineffable sublimity and gran- 
deur, which throws into the shade the most important 
transactions, and the most splendid pageantry of this sub- 
lunary scene — a subject which should be interwoven with 
all our plans, pursuits and social intercourses, and which 
ought never for a moment to be banished from our thoughts. 
I shall, therefore, conclude this department of my subject 
with a remark or two 

\ 
On the practical influence which the doctrine of a future 

state ought to have upon our affections and conduct. 

When we look around us on the busy scene of human 
life, and especially when we contemplate the bustle and pa- 
geantry which appear in a populous city, we can scarcely 
help concluding, that the great majority of human beings 
that pass in review before us, are acting as if the present 
world were their everlasting abode, and as if they had no 
relation to an invisible state of existence. To in!dulge ia 
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sensual gratifications, to acquire power, wealth and fiime, 
to gratify vanity, ambition and pride, to amuse themselves 
with pictures of fancy, with fantastic exhibitions, theatrical 
scenes and vain shows, and to endeavour to banish every 
thought of death and eternity from the mind, appear to be 
in their view, the great and ultimate ends of existence. 
This is the case, not merely of those who openly avow 
themselves " men of the world," and call in question the 
reality of a future existence ; but also of thousands who 
regularly frequent our worshipping assemblies, and profess 
their belief in the realities of an eternal state. They listen 
to the doctrines of eternal life, and of future punishment, 
without attempting to question either their reality or their 
importance, but as soon as they retire from "the place of 
the holy," and mingle in the social circle, and the bustle of 
business, every impression of invisible realities evanished 
from their minds, as if it had been merely a dream or a vi- 
sion of the night. To cultivate the intellectual faculties, to 
aspire after moral excellence, to devote the active powers 
to the glory of the Creator, and the benefit of mankind ; 
to live as strangers and pilgrims upon earth, to consider the 
glories of this world as a transient scene that will soon pass 
away, and to keep the eye constantly fixed on the realities 
of an immortal life — are characteristics of only a compa- 
ratively small number of individuals scattered amidst the 
swarming population around us, who arefrequently regarded 
by their fellows as a mean-spirited and ignoble race of be- 
ings. Though death is making daily havoc around them, 
though their friends and relatives are, year after year, drop- 
ping into the grave, though poets and orators, princes and 
philosophers, statesmen and stage-players, are continually 
disappearing fi-om the living world ; though sickness and 
disease are racing around and laying their victims of every 
age prostrate m Sie dust, and though they frequently walk 
over the solemn recesses of the buryihg ground, and tread 
upon the ashes of '*the mighty man, and the man of war, 
the judge and the ancient, the cunning artificer, and the 
eloquent orator," — ^yet they prosecute the path of dissipa- 
tion and vanity with as much keenness and resolution, as 
if every thing around them were unchangeable, and aa 
if their prestMit enjoyments were to last for ever. 
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If this representation be founded on fact, we may i 
edly conclude, that the great bulk of mankind have no fixed 
belief of the reality of a future world, and that more than 
the one half of those who profess an attachment to religion, 
are as little influenced in their general conduct by this 80> 
lemn consideration, as if it were a matter of mere fancy, or 
of ** doubtful disputation." It is somewhat strange, and 
even paradoxical, that amidst the never-ceasing change* 
which are taking place among the living beings around us, 
men should so seldom look beyond the grave to which they 
are all advancing, and so seldom make inquiries into the 
certainty and the nature of that state into which the tide 
of time has carried all the former generations of mankind. 
If a young man were made fully assured that, at the end of 
two years,he should obtain theeovereignty of a fertile island 
in the Indian Ocean, where he should enjoy every earthly 
pleasure his heart could desire, — his soul would natu* 
rally bound at the prospect, he would search his maps to 
ascertain the precise position of his future residence, he 
would make inquiries respecting it at those travellers who 
had either visited the spot or passed near its confines ; he 
would peruse with avidity the descriptions which geogra- 
phers have given of its natural scenery, its soil and climate, 
its productions and inhabitants; and, before his departure, 
he would be careful to provide every thing that might be 
requisite for his future enjoyment If a person, when set- 
ting out on a journey which he was obliged to undertake, 
were informed that his road lay through a dangerous terri* 
torv, where he should be exposed, on the one hand, to the 
risK of falling headlong into unfathomable gulfs, and, on 
the other, to the attacks of merciless savages, — be would 
walk with caution, he would look around him at every step, 
and he would welcome with gratitude any friendly guiae 
that would direct his steps to the place of his destination. 
But, in relation to a future and invisible world, there exist, 
in the minds of the bulk of mankind, a most unaccountable 
apathy and indifference ; and not only an indifference, but, 
in many instances, a determined resolution not to listen to 
any thing that may be said respecting it To broach the 
subject of immortality, in certain convivial circles, would be 
considered as approaching to an insult; and the person who 
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had the hardihood to do ao, would be regarded as a rude, 
sanctimonious intruder. How unaccountably foolish and 
preposterous is such a conduct? especially when we con- 
sider, that those very persons who seem to be entirely re- 
gardless whether they shall sink into the ^If of annihi- 
lation, or into the regions of endless perdition, will pass 
whole days and nights in chagrin and despair for the loss 
of some employment, for a slight affront, or for some ima- 
ginary reflection on their reputation and honour ! 

Were it necessary to bring forward additional proofs 
that the greater part of mankind have no belief in a future 
state, or, which amounts nearly to the same thing, that it 
has no influence whatever on the general tenor of their 
tlioughtsand actions — the prominent features of their con- 
duct aflTord abundant evidence of this melancholy truth. 
Would a man, who firmly believjes that he is destined to 
an everlasting state, pass fifly or sixty years of his life 
without spending one serious thought about that unknown 
futurity into which he is soon to enter, or making the least 
inquiry respecting its nature and employments 3 Would 
he toil from morning to night, with incessant care, to lay 
up a few fleeting treasures, and never spend a single hour 
in considering what preparations are requisite for an end- 
less existence? Would he spurn at that book which has un- 
veiled the glories and the terrors of eternity, and " brought 
life and immortality to light?** Would he sneer at the per- 
son who is inquiring the way to a blessed immortality, and 
count him as an enemy when he wished to direct his atten- 
tion to the concerns of an unseen world ? Can that man 
be supposed to believe that a crown of glory awaits him in 
the heavens, whose whole soul is absorbed in the pursuits 
of ambition, and who tramples on every principle of truth 
and justice, in order to gain possession of a post of opu- 
lence and honour? Can those parents believe that io 
heaven there is " a treasure that fadeth not," while thej 
teach their children to conclude, that the acquisition of a 
fortune, and the favour of the great, are the grand objects to 
which thev should aspire? Can that old hoary>headed 
votary of pleasure consider himself as standing on the verge 
"f an eternal world, who still indulges himself in all the 
frshionable follies and frivolities of the age, and never 
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casts an eye beyond the precincts of the grave 1 Can thai 
hard-hearted worldling, who shuts his ears at the cry ot 
the poor and needy, and who grasps his treasures with 
eagerness even amidst the agonies of dissolution — believe 
that " a recompense of reward" await^^he benevolent " at 
the Resurrection of the just ]" Can that man be impressed 
with tlie solemnities of the eternal world, who, the nfoment 
after he has committed the remains of a relative to tlie 
grave, violates every humane and friendly feeling, and, for 
the sake of a few paltry pounds or shillings, deprives the 
widow and the orphan of every earthly enjoyment 1 Can 
that courtly sycophant, who is continually hunting after 
places and pensions, fawning upon his superiors, and 
whose whole life is a continued course of treachery, adula- 
tion and falsehood — believe that " all liars shall have their 
portion in the lake that burneth with fire and brimstone?'* 
Can that thoughtless debauchee believe that future punish- 
ment awaits the workers of iniquity, who runs from one 
Bcene of dissipation to another, who wastes his time in folly 
and extravagance, and whose life is but one continued 
crime 1 Or can we even suppose that that clergyman, who 
is unremittingly aspiring alter preferment, who is merci- 
lessly fleecing his flock, yet neglecting their instruction, and 
engaged in incessant litigations about some paltry tythcs, 
seriously believes, that the treasures of this world are un- 
worthy to be compared with that ** exceeding great and 
eternal weight of glory which is about to be revealed in the 
life to come 1" Such conduct plainly indicates, whatevei* 
professions certain descriptions of these characters may 
make, that the solemn realities of the eternal world have no 
more practical influence on their minds than if they regard- 
ed them as unsubstantial phantoms, or as idle dreams. 

The doctrine of a future state is not a mere speculative 
proposition, to serve as a subject of metaphysical investi- 
gation, or to be admitted merely to complete a system of 
philosophical or theological belief. It is a truth of the 
hi^hestpracticdlimportancey which ought to be interwoven 
with the whole train of our thoughts and actions. Yet how 
many are there, even of those who bear the Christian 
naihe, who are incessantly engaged in boisterous disputes 
respectiiig the nature of yaitS, who have never felt the 
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inflaence of that faith which is " the confident expectation 
of things hoped for, and the conviction of thin^ which are 
not seen,*' and which realizes to the mind, as if actually 
present, the glories of the invisible world ! If we really 
believe the doctrine of immortality, it will manifest itself in 
oar thoughts, affections and pursuits. It toiU lead %ts tofonn 
a just estimate of the value of ail earthly eajoyments. For, 
in the light of eternity, all the secular pursuits in which 
men now engage, appear bat as vanity, and all the dazzling 
objects which fascinate their eyes, as fleeting shadows. A 
realizing view of an eternal state dissipates the illusion 
which the eye of sense throws over the pageantry and the 
splendours of this world, and teaches us that all is transi- 
tory and fading, and that our most exquisite earthly enjoy- 
ments will ere long be snatched from our embrace. For, 
not a single mark of our sublunary honours, not a single 
farthing of our boasted treasures, not a single trace of our 
splendid possessions, nor a single line of the beauty of our 
persons, can.be carried along with us to the regions beyond 
th e grave. It unU stimulate us to set our affections on things 
above^and to indulge in heavenly contemplations,. *' Where 
our treasure is, there will our hearts be alsa Rising su- 
perior to the delights of sense, and to the narrow bounda- 
ries of time, we will expatiate at lar^e in those boundless 
regions which eye hath not seen, and contemplate, in the 
light of reason and of revelation, those scenes of felicity 
and grandeur, which will burst upon the disembodied spi- 
rit, when it has dropped its earthly tabernacle in the dust 
Like Seneca, when he contemplated, in imagination, the 
magnitude and beauty of the orbs of heaven, we will look 
down, with a noble indifierence, on the earth as a scarcely 
distinguishable atom, and say, ** Is it to this little spot that 
the great designs and vast desires of men are confined ? 
Is it for this there is such disturbance of nations,* so 
much carnage, and so many ruinous wars ? O folly of de- 
ceived men ! to imagine great kingdoms in the compass of 
an atom, to raise armies to divide ^point of earth with their 
swords ! It is just as if the atUe should divide their mole- 
hills into provinces, and conceive a field to be several king- 
doms, and fiercely contend to enlarge their borders, and 
celebrate a triumph in gaining a foot of earth, as a new 
12 
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province to their empire/^ In the %ht of heaven all sab* 
lunary glories fade away, and the mind is refined and en- 
nobled, when, with the eye of fiiith, it penetrates within 
the veil, and descries the splendours of the heaven ot 
heavens. 

Again, if we believe the doctrine of immortality, we will 
be careful tp avoid those sins which would expose us to mi- 
sery in the future world, and to cultivate those dispositions 
and virtues which will prepare us for the enjoyment of eter- 
nal felicity. Between virtue and vice, sin and holiness, 
there is an essential and eternal distinction ; and this dis- 
tinction will be fully and visibly displayed in the eternal 
world. He whose life is a continued scene of vicious in- 
dulgence, and who has devoted himself to "work all man- 
ner of uncleanness with greediness,'* becomes, by such 
habits, " a vessel of wnih fitted for destruction;^^ and,from 
the very constitution of things, there is no possibility of es* 
caping misery in the future state, if his existence be pro- 
longed. Whereas, he who is devoted to the practice of ho- 
liness, who loves his Creator with supreme alSection, and 
his neighbour as himself, who adds to his faith " virtue, 
knowledge, temperance, patience, brotherly»kindness, and 
charity,*' is, by such graces, rendered fit for everlasting 
communion with the Father of spirits, and for delightful as- 
sociation with all the holy intelligences that people his im- 
mense empire. Again, the belief of a future world should 
excite us to the exercise of contefUment, and reconcile our 
minds to whatever privations or evictions Providence may 
allot to us in the present world. " For the sufferings of the 
present time are not worthy to be compared with the glory 
which is to be revealed.'* If we believe that the whole 
train of circumstances connected with our present lot, is 
arranged by Infinite Wisdom and Benevolence, every thing 
that befalls us here must have a certain bearing on the fu- 
ture world, and have a tendency to prepare us for engaging 
in its exercises and for relishing its enjoyments. In short, 
if we recognise the idea of an immortal life, we will en- 
deavour to acquire 4?lear and comprehensive views of its na^ 
tore, its pleasures, and its eraplpymeots. We will not rest 
satisfied .with vague aAd confused conceptions of celestial 
blias; but will endeavour to form as precise ^nd definite 
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ideas on this subject as the circumstances of our sublunary 
station will permit We will search the Oracles of Divine 
ReA^elation, and the discoveries of science, and endeavour 
to deduce from both the sublimest conceptions we can form 
of the glories of that '* inheritance which is incorruptible, 
undefiled, and that fadeth not away, which is reserved in 
heaven for the faithful." 

In a word, if our minds are as deeply impressed with 
this subject as its importance demands, we shall experience 
feelings similar to those which affected the mind of Hye- 
ronymus when he contemplated the dissolution of the world 
and the solemnities of the last judgment. — '^ Whether I 
eat or drink, or in whatever other action or employment I 
am engaged, that solemn voice always seems to sound in 
my ears, 'Arise ye dead and come to judgment !' — ^As of* 
ten as I think of the day of judgment, my heart quakes, 
and my whole frame trembles. If 1 am to indulge in an^ 
of the pleasures of the present life, I am resolved to do it 
in such a way, that the solemn realities of the future judg- 
ment may never be banished from my recollection."* 

* Sive comedam, sive bibam, sive aliquid aliud faciam, leinper voi 
ilia in auribuB meus sonare videtur : Surgite Mortui, et vcnite ad Juiii- 
eium. Quotius diem judicii cogito, totus corde et corpore contreinisco. 
Bi qua enim pnesentiei vits est loititiae, ita agenda eat, ut nanquam ami- 
ritudo futuri Judicii recedat a memoria. ^ 
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PART 11. 

ON THE CONNEXION OP SCIENCE WITH A 

FUTURE STATE. 

A OKEAT ootcry has frequently been made, by many of 
thoee who wish to be considered as pious persons, about 
the vanity of human science. Certain divines in their wri- 
ting, and various descriptions of preachers, in their pulpit 
dedamations, not unfrequently attempt to embellish their 
discourses, and to magnify the truths of Scripture, by con- 
trasting them with what they are pleased to call "the per* 
ishing treasures of scientific knowledge.*^ " The know- 
ledge we derive from the Scriptures," say they, ** is able 
to make us wise unto salvation ; all other koowled|re is 
but comparative folly. The knowledge of Christ andhim 
crucified will endure for ever ; but all human knowledge 
is transitory,an<i^ will perish forever when this world corner 
to an end. Men weary themselves with diving into human 
science, while all that results to them is vanity and vexa- 
tion of spirit Men may become the greatest philosophers, 
and have their understandings replenished with every kind 
of human knowledge, land yet perish forever. What have 
we to do with the planets and the stars, and whether they 
be peopled with inhabitants 1 Our business is to attend 
to the salvation of our souls.*' 

Now, although some of the above, and similar asser- 
tions, when properly modified and explained, may be ad- 
mitted as true, the greater part of them, along with hun- 
dreds of similar expressions, are either ambiguous or false. 
But, although they were all admitted as strictly true, 
what effect can the frequent reiteratiop of such compari- 
sons and contrasts have on the mass of the people to whom 
they are addressed, who are already too much disinclin- 
ed to the pursuit of general knowledge — ^but to make 
them imagine, that it is useless, and in some cases dan- 
gerous, to prosecute any other kind of knowledge than 
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what is derived directly from the Scriptures t And what ie 
the knowledge which the great majority of those who at^ 
tend the public services of religion have acquired of the 
contents of the sacred oracles 1 It is too often, I fear, ex- 
ceedingly vague, confused and superficial ; owing, in a 
great measure, to the want of those habits of mental ex- 
ertion, which a moderate prosecuticm of useful science 
would have induced. 

Such declamations as those to which I have now advert* 
ed, obviously proceed from a very limited sphere of infor- 
mation, and a contracted range of thought. It is rather 
a melancholy reflection, that any persons, particularly 
preachers of the gospel, should endeavour to apologize for 
their own ignorance, by endeavouring to undervalue what 
they acknowledge they never have acquired, and therefore, 
cannot be suppc^ed to understand and appreciate. For, 
although several well-informed and judicious ministers of 
religion, have been led, from the influence of custom, and 
from copying the expressions of others, to use a phraseo- 
logy which has a tendency to detract from the utility of 
scientific knowledge, yet it is generally the most ignorant, 
those whose reading and observation have been confined 
within the narrowest range, who are most forward in their 
bold and vague declamations on this topic. We never 
find, in any part of the Sacred Records, such comparisons 
and contrasts as those to which I allude. The inspired 
writers never attempt to set the toordofGod in opposition 
to his works, nor attempt to deter men from the study of 
the wonders of his creation, on the ground that it is of less 
importance than the study of his word. On the contrary, 
■ they take every proper opportunity of directing the atten- 
tion to the mechanism and order, the magnificence and gran- 
deur of the visible world ; and their devotional feelings are 
kindled into rapture by such contemplations. When the 
psalmist had finished his survey of the different departments 
of nature, as described in the civ.Psalm, he broke out into the 
following devotional strains: ** How manifold are thy works 
O Lord ! in wisdom hast thou made them all : the earth is. 
full of thy riches, so is the great and wide sea. The glory* 

*That 18, the display of tbe Divine perfections in the material world, 
as tbe connexion of the passage plainly inliuiates. 
12* 
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of the Lord shall endure for ever, the Lord shall rejoice 
in all his works. I will siDg* unto the Lord as long- as I 
live ; I will sing praises to my God while I have my being.** 
For the visible works of God display the same essentia^ 
attributes of Deity, and of his superintending providence, 
as the revelations of his word ; and it is one great design of 
that word to direct men to a rational and devout contem- 
plation of these works in which his glory is so magnifi- 
cently displayed. And, therefore, to attempt to magnify 
the word of God by degrading his works, or to set the one 
in opposition to the other, is to attempt to set the Deity 
in opposition to himself, and to prevent mankind from of- 
fering a certain portion of that tribute of adoration and 
thanksgiving which is due to his name. 

It is true, mdeed, that the mere philosopher has frequent- 
ly been disposed to contemplate the universe as if it were 
a self-acting and independent machine. He has sometimes 
walked through the magnificent scenes of creation, and 
investigated the laws which govern the motions of the ce- 
lestial orbs, and the agencies which produce the various 
phenomena of our sublunary system, without ofiering up 
that tribute of thanksgiving and praise which is due to the 
great First Cause, or feeling those emotions of adoration 
and reverence which such studies have a tendency to in- 
spire. But it is no less true, that the mere theologian has, 
likewise^not unfrequently, walked through the field of re- 
velation, studied its doctrines, and facts, and moral requisi- 
tidns, written volumes in support of its heavenly origin, 
and defended its truths against the cavils of adversaries, 
without feeling that supreme love to God and afiTection to- 
wards his neighbour which it is the great object of the 
Scriptures to produce, and displaving a disposition and 
conduct directly repugnant to its holy precepts. An ar- 
gument founded on the impiety of certain pretended phil- ' 
osophers, to dissuade us from the study of the material 
world, would, therefore, be equally powerful to deter us 
from the study of divine revelation, when we consider that 
many who profess to receive its doctrines, live in open 
defiance of its most sacred requisitions. In both cases, such 
examples merelv show, that miln is a frail inconsistent 
being, and too frequently disposed to' overlook his Crea- 
tor, and to wander from the source of happiness. 
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In a work entitled, " 7%e Christian Philosopher,'^ I 
have endeavoured to illustrate this subject at considerable 
lengpth, and to show, that the investigation of the works 
of creation, under the guidance of true science, has a ten- 
dency to expand our conceptions of the power, wisdom, 
benevolence, and superintending providence of God, — and 
that the various sciences and the inventions of art maybe 
rendered subservient in promoting the objects of true re- 
ligion, and diffusing its influence among the nations. — ^At 
present, I shall confine my views, in the few following rer 
marks, to the illustration of the following position — **That 
science has a relation to a future state.'* 

It is a very vague, and, in many points of view, a fahe 
assertion, which has so frequently been reiterated — that, 
what is generally termed human knowledge,or the sciences 
have no connexion witii an immortal existence, and that 
they will be of no utility whatever when this world comes 
to an end. — Truth, of every description, is, from its very 
nature, eternal and unchangeable ; and, consequently, it 
cannot be supposed a preposterous opinion, that the esta- 
blished principles of several of our sciences will be tne 
basis of reasoning and of action in a future state as well as 
in the present That a whole is g[reater than any of its 
parts; that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two 
right angles ; that the sides of a plaui triangle are to one 
another, as the sides of the angles opposite to them: these 
and many similar propositions are equally true in heaven 
as on earth, and may probably be as useful truths thereas 
in our present abode. 

OBJflOT OF 80IEIITIFIO IHyBBTIGATION. 

In order to avoid misconception, and a confusion of 
thought on this subject, it may not be improper, in the first 
place, to define and illustrate what is meant by the term 
Science, 

Science, in its most general acceptation, denotes Arnoto- 
ledge of every description ; in a more restricted sense, it 
denotes a species of knowledge which is acquired chiefly by 
the exercise of the human faculties; and in a still more 
restricted 8ense,it denotes that systematic species of know 
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ledge which consists of rule and order, — such as geometry, 
arithmetic, algebra, natural philosophy, geography, astro- 
nomy, chemistry, mineralogy and botany. — In the observa- 
tions which folloWjthe term may be taken in any one of these , 
senses; but particularly in the last, which is the roost com- 
mon and appropriate meaning. By means of scientific inves- 
tigation, the powers of the human mind have been wonder- 
fully strengthened and expanded, and our knowledge of the 
operations of the Creator extensively enlarged. Science - 
has enabled us to transport ourselves from one continent to 
another, to steer our course through the pathless ocean, and 
to survey all the variety of scenery which the terraqueous 
globe displays; it has taught us to mount upwards to the re- 
gion of the clouds, and to penetrate into the bowels of th^ 
earth, to explore the changes which the earth has undergone 
since the period of its creation. It has laid open to our 
view the nature and constitution of the atmosphere, the 
principles of which it is composed, and its agency in sup- 
potting fire and flame, and vegetable and animal life. On 
the principles which science has established, we have been 
enabled to ascertain the distances of many of the heavenly 
bodies, to compute their magnitudes, and to determine the 
periods of their revolutions ; and by means of the instru- 
ments it has invented, we have belni enabled to take ft 
nearer survey of distant worlds — ^to contemplate new won- 
ders of treating power in regions of the sky which lie far 
beyond the utmost stretch of the unassisted eye, — and to 
explore those invisible regions, where myriads of living 
beings are concentrated within the compass of a visible 
point — ^In consequence of such discoveries, we have been 
enabled to acquire more clear and ample conceptions of 
the amazing energies of omnipotence, of the inscrutable 
depths of infinite wisdom, of the overruling providence of 
the Almighty, of the benevolent care he exercises over all 
bis creatures, and of the unlimited extent of those domin- 
ions over which he eternally presides. 

The factdties by which man has been enabled to make 
the discoveries to which I have alluded, were implanted 
in his constitution by the hand of his Creator ; and the o&- 
jects on which these faculties are exercised, are the works 
of the Creator, which, the more minutely they are investi* 
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fated, the more strikingly do they display the glory of his 
character and perfections. Consequently, it must have 
been the intention of the Creator that man should employ 
the powers he has given him in scientific researche»^ 
otherwise, he would neither have endowed him with such 
noble faculties, nor have opened to his view so large a 
portion of his empire. Scientific investigations, therefore, 
are to be considered as notiiing less than inquiries into the ' 
plans and operations of the Eternal, in order to unfold the 
attributes of his nature, his providential procedure in the 
government of his creatures, and the laws by which he di- 
rects the movements of universal nature. It is true, in- 
deed, that every one who calls himself a philosopher may 
Dot keep this end in view in the prosecution of scientific 
acquirements. He may perhaps be actuated merely by a 
principle of curiosity, by a love of worldly gain, or by a 
desire to acquire reputation among the learned by the dis- 
coveries.he may bring to light, just in the same way as 
some theologians are actuated in prosecuting the study of 
the Christian system. But the discoveries which have 
been made by such persons, are, notwithstanding, real de- 
velopements of the plans of the Deity, and open to a de- 
vout mind a more expansive view of the power, wisdom, 
and benevdence of Him who is ^ wonderful in council, and 
excellent in working.*' It is our own fault if we do not 
derive useful instruction from the investigations and disco- 
veries of philosophy; it is owing to our want of intelli-* 
gence to discriminate between the experiments of men, 
and the operations of God, and to the want of that reve- 
rence, humility, and devotion, which ought to accompany 
us in all our studies and contemplations of nature. Sci- 
ence, therefore, from whatever motives it may be prosecut- 
ed, is, in efifect, and in reality, an inquiry after God; it is 
the study of angels and other superior mtelligences, and 
we cannot suppose there is a holy being throughout the 
universe that is not employed, in one mode or another, in. 
scientific research and investigation ; unless we can sup- 
pose that there are moral intelligences wh^ are insensible 
to the displays (^ the Divine glory, and altogether indiffer- 
ent, whether or not they make progress in the knowledge 
of the'r Creator. 
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OBJICl^ ON WHICH THE FA0€LTIE8 OF CELESTIU. IlTrMXI- 
OEMOBS WILL BE EMPLOYED. 

Let us now ooosider the objects on which the faculties 
of celestial intelligences will be employed in the way (^ 
scientilic investigation. 

The grand scene of universal nature — that august thea- 
tre on which the Almighty displays, to countless myriads* 
his glorious perfections, will remain substantially tho same 
as it is as present, after all the changes in reference to our 
globe shall have taken place , and the clear and expansive 
view ot'its economy, its movements, and its peculiar glo- 
ries, which will then be laid open to their inspection, will 
exercise the faculties, and form a considerable portion oi 
the felicity of renovated moral agenta 

That the general system of nature will remain matertallj 
the same, wnen the present fabric of our globe isdisBolved, 
may be argued, 1. From the immense number and magni- 
tude of the bodies of which it is composed. In everji di- 
rection to which we can turn our eyes,the universe appears 
to be replenished with countless orbs of light, difi^ing 
their splendours from regions immeasurably distant. Near- 
ly one hundred millions of these globes are visible through 
telescopes of the greatest magnifying power ; and it ii 
more than probable, that beyond the reach of the finest 
glasses that art has ever constructed, thousand of millions 
exist in the unexplored regions of immensity, which the 
eye of man, while he remains in this lower world, will 
never be able to descry. All these luminous globes, too^ 
* are bodies of immense magnitude ; compared with any one 
of which, the whole earth dwindles into an inconsiderable 
ball. It is probable that the smallest of them is at least 
one hundred thousand times larger than the globe on which 
we live. — 2, All these bodies are immensely dittanijrom 
tns earth. Although we could wing our course with a 
swiftness equal to ten thousand miles a day, it would re- 
quire more than five millions of years before we could 
reach the nearest star; and the more distant of these orbs 
are placed in regions so immensely distant, that the imagi- 
nation is bewildered and overpowered when it attempts txi 
grasp the immeasurable extent wbich intervenes betweea 
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US and them, THis circumstance proves, that theae hodies 
are of an immense size and splendour, since they are visi* 
bleat such distances; and consequently demonstrates, that 
each of them is destined, in its respective sphere, to ac« 
complish some noble purpose, worthy of theplans of a be- 
ingof infinite wisdom and goodness.— -3. The whole of 
this vast assemblage of suns and worlds hoM no immediate 
ronnedum with the present constitution and arrangement 
of our globe. There are no celestial bodies that have any 
immediate connection with the earth, or direct influence 
upon it, except the sun, the moon, and several of the pla- 
nets; and therefore, those more distant orbs, to which I 
allude, cannot be supposed to be involved in the physical 
evils which the fall of man has introduced into our world; 
or to have the least connection with any future change or 
catastrophe that may befall the terraqueous globe. Though 
this globe, and **all that it inherits,*' were dissolved ; yea, 
although the sun himself and his surrounding planets were 
set in a blaee, and blotted Ibr ever out of creation; the in- 
numerable and vast bodies which replenish the distant re- 
gions of the universe, would still exist, and continue to illu- 
minate the voids of creation with undiminished splendour. 

KXTBNT OV TmS OBNKRAL OOIflXAOaATION. 

From the considerations now stated, it is evident, that 
Ihe chanfires which are predicted to take place at the gen- 
eral con£igration, will not extend beyond the environs of 
our globe, or at farthest, beyond the liinitsof the solar sys- 
tem. There is, indeed, no reason toconclude, that they will 
extend beyond the terraqueous globe itself and its surround- 
ing atmosphere; for since all the revelations of Scripture 
have a peculiar reference to the inhabitants of this globe, 
the predicted changes which are to take place in its physi- 
cal constitution, at the close of the present economy of pro- 
vidence, must be considered as limited to the same sphere. 
As the world was formerly destroyed by a deluge of waters 
in cocdequence of the depravity of man, so its destruction 
by fire will take place, for the same reason, in order that it 
may be purified from all the efiects of the curte which wan 
originally pronounced upon the ground for man's sake, aad 
^p^ored to its former order and beauty. But there is nut 
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the smallest reason to conclude, either trom Scripture cv 
the general constitution of the universe, that this destruc- 
tion will extend beyond that part of the trame ot nature 
which was subjected to the curse, and is physically con- 
nected with the sin of man ; and consequently will be en 
tirely confined to certain changes which will be effected 
throughout the continentsy islands^and oceans, and in the 
higher and lower regions of the atmosphere. 

This appears to be the sense in which the most judicious 
expositors of Scripture interpret those passages which have 
a particular reference to this event Dr. Guyse, in his 
*' Paraphrase on the New Testament," interprets 2 Peter 
iii. 7, 12, precisely in this sense : ^ When tliat final deci- 
sive day of the Lord Jesus shall come, — ^the aerial heavens^ 
being all in a flame, shall be destroyed, and the constitu- 
ent principlea of the atmosphere, together with the earth 
and all things in it, shall be melted down by an intense 
dissolving heat, into a confused chaos, like that out ot 
which they were originally formed." And in a note on 
this paraphrase, he remarks, ** By the heaveTis is meant 
here the aerial heavena For the heavens and the earth 
are here spoken of in opposition to those of the old world, 
which could mean nothing more than the earth and its for- 
mer atmosphere, the state of which underwent a great al- 
teration t^ the flood."-^*' By the heavens and the earth, in 
such passages as these,*' says the learned Dr. Mede, ** is 
to be understood, that part of nature which was subjected 
to the curse, or that is inhabited by Christ's enemies, and 
mcludes in it the earth, water, and air, but not the heavenly 
bodies, which are not only at a vast distance from it, but 
it is little more than a point, if compared to them for mag- 
nitude." — Dr. Dwight, when adverting to this subject, ex- 
presses the same sentiment **The phrase kea;vens and earth 
(says he) in Jewish {^raseology denoted the universe. In 
the present case, however, (2 Peter iii. 10, 12, 13.) the 
words appear to be used with a meaning less extended, 
where it is declared, that that which is intended by both 
terms, shall be consumed, dissolved, and pass away. This 
astonishing event, we are taught, shall take place at the 
final judgment; and we have no hint in the Scnptures, thai 
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the judgment wiU involve any other beings besides angels 
and men.^^ 

From the preceding considerations, it is obvious, that 
when the inspired writers use such expressions as these, — 
** The stars shall fall from heaven," " the powers of heaven 
shall be shaken," and, "the heaven departed as a scroll," 
they are to be understood not in a literal, but in iijigura» 
five sense, as denoting changes, convulsions, and revolu- 
tions in the moral world. And when, in reference to the 
dissolution of our globe and its appendages, it is said, that 
"the heavens shall pass. away with a mighty noise," the 
aerial heaven, or the surrounding atmosphere is to be un- 
derstood. How this appendage to our world may be dis^ 
solved, or pass away with a mighty noise, it is not difficult 
to conceive, now that we have become acquainted with 
the nature and energies of its constituent parts. One es- 
sential part of the atmosphere contains the principle of 
flame ; and if this principle were not counteracted by its 
connection with another ingredient, or were it let loose to 
exert its energies without control, instantly one immense 
flame would invelope the terraqueous globe, which would 
set on fire the foundations of the mountains, wrap the ocean 
in a blaze, and dissolve, not only coals, wood, and other 
oombustibtes, but the hardest substances in nature. It is 
more than probable, that when the last catastrophe of our 
globe arrives, the oxygen and nitrogen, or the two con- 
stituent principles of the atmosphere, will be separated by 
the interposition of Almighty power. And the moment 
this separation takes place, it is easy to conceive, that a 
tremendous concussion will ensue, and the most dreadful 
explosions will resound throughout the whole of the ex- 
panse which surrounds the globe, which will stun the as- 
sembled world, and shake the earth to its foundations. 
For, if, in chemical experiments conducted on a small scale, 
the separation of two gases, or their coming in contact 
with the principle of flame, is frequently accompanied 
with a loud and destructive explosion, — it is impossible to 
form an adequate idea of the loud and tremendous explo- 
sions which would ensue were thewhoVe atmosphere at once 
dissolved, ind its elementary principles separated from each 
other tM left to exert their native energies^ A sound as 
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if creation had burst asunder, and aocompaDied the nezi 
moment with a universal blaze, extending over sea and 
land, would present a scene of sublimity and terror, which 
would more than realize all the striking descriptions given 
in Scripture of this solemn scene. 

Again, when in reference to this tremendous event, it is 
said, that ** the earth and the heaven fled away," (Rev. 
XX. 11.) we are not to imagine, that the distant bodies of 
the universe shall be either annihilated, or removed from 
the spaces they formerly occupied ; but that all sublunary 
nature shall be thrown into confusion and disorder, and 
that the celestial orbs, during this universal uproar of the 
elements, will be eclipsed from the view, and appear as if 
they had fled away. The appearance of the heavens 
whirling with a confused and rapid motion, at this period, 
would bs produced, were the Almighty (as will probably 
be the case) suddenly to put a stop to the diurnal rotation 
of the earth, or to increase the rate of its motion ; in which 
case, the celestial luminaries would appear either to stop 
in their courses, or to be thrown into rapid and irregular 
agfitations. And the appearance of the heavens in reality 
receding from the viefW, would be produced, were the earth 
to leave its present station among the planets, and to be 
impelled with a rapid motion towards the distant parts of 
the solar system, or beyond its boundaries ; in which case, 
the sun would appear to fly off* with a rapid motion to a dis- 
tant part of space, till he had diminished to the size of a 
twinkling star, and the moon and the nearest planets 
would, in a short time, entirely disappear. — Whether these 
suppositions exactly correspond with the arrangements 
which Divine Wisdom has made in reference to the gene- 
ral conflagration, I do not take upon me positively to de- 
termine. But I have stated them in order to show, that all 
the descriptions contained in Scripture, of the dissolution 
of our globe, and of the circumstances connected with it, 
can be easily accounted fi>r, and may be fully realized, 
without supposing any change to take place in th^ universe 
beyond the limits of the earth and its atmosphere. 

To suppose, as some have done, that the whole fabric 
of creation will be shattered to pieces, that the stars wiU 
literally fidl from their orbs, aod the material universe be 
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blotted out of existence, is a Bcntiment so absurd and ex- 
travagant, and so contrary to the 'general tenor of Scripture 
and^the character of God, that it is astonishing it should 
ever have been entertained by any man, calling himself a 
divine or a Christian preacher.* I have already had oc- 
casion to remark, that there is no example of annihilation, 
or an entire destruction of material substances, to be found 
in tlie universe, and that it is to the last degree improbable, 
that any one particle of matter which now exists will ever 
be completely destroyed, however numerous the changes 
that may take place in the universe.f We have no reason 
to believe, that even those changes to which our world is 
destined, at the general conflagration, will issue in its entire 
destruction. The materials of which the earth and its at- 
mosphere are composed, will still continue to exist, after 
its present structure is deranged, and will, in all probability, 
be employed in the arrangement of a new system, puri- 
fied from the physical evils which now exist, and which 
may continue to flourish as a monument of Divine power 
and wisdom, throughout an indefinite lapse of ages. 

In accordance with these sentiments we find the inspired 
writers asserting the stability and perpetuity of the mate- 
rial universe. In a passage formerly alluded to, the Psalm- 
ist« after having contemplated the scenes of the material 
creation, declares, in reference to these visible manifesta- 



* As a Bpecimen of the vague and absiird declamations on this sub- 
ject, which have been published both from the pulpit and the press, the 
fbliowing extract iVoin a modern and elegantly printed volume ofser- 
mons may suffice. — "■ The blast of the seventh trumpet thundering with 
terrific clangor through the sky, and echoing from world to world, 
shall fill the universe, and time shall be no morel The six trumpets 
have already sounded: when the seventh shall blow, a total change 
shall take place ttvoughout the creation ; the vast globe which we now 
inhabit shall dissolve, and mingle with yon beauteous azure firmament, 
with sun and moon, and all the immense luminaries flaming there, 
im&ne undistinguished ruin; all shall vanish away like a fleeting va- 
pour, a visionary phantom of the night, and not a single trace qf them be 
found! Even the last enemy, Death, shall be destroyed, and time itself 
shall be no more !" &c. Ax. When such bombastic rant is thundered in 
the ears of Christian people> it is no wonder that their ideas on this sub- 
lept become extremely incorrect, and even extravagantly abcmrd. 

t See Sect. x. page 101. 
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lions of the divine perfections, — " The glory of the Lord 
shall endure for ever, the Lord shall rejoice in all his 
worka" And the Apostle Peter, when describing the dis- 
solution of the elementary parts of our globe, intimates, at 
the same time, the continued existence of the visible fabric 
of nature. ** We look," says he, " for new heavens and a 
new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness." The same 
truth is incidentally declared in many other portions of 
Scripture. In the prophecies respecting the Messiah and 
the duration of his kingdom, it is declared, that "His name 
shall endure for ever, his name shall be continued m long 
as the sun. His seed shall endure for ever, and his throne 
as the sun before me;" which expressions evidently imply 
that the sun will not be blotted out of creation, but continue 
to hold a station in the universe as long as the Redeemer 
and his subjects exist It is also stated, in reference to the 
same illustrious personage, ^'His seed will I make to en- 
dure for ever, and his throne as the days of heaven ;" which 
intimates, that the heavens will endure as long as the go- 
vernment of Immanuel. In reference to the stability and 
perpetuity of the celestial luminaries, it is declared, that 
"Jehovah hath prepared his throne in the heavens.^* And 
when the Psalmist calls upon all the beingy in the universe 
to celebrate the praises of the Creator, he says, in refe- 
rence to the orbs of heaven, " Ptaise ye him, sun and 
moon, praise him all ye stars of light — Let them praise the 
name of the Lord J for he commanded, and they were crea- 
ated. He hath also establisned them for ever and ever ; he 
hath made a decree which shall not pass f^ which expres- 
sions evidently imply, that, whatever changes may happen 
in particular systems, the great body of the celestial orbs, 
which constitute some of the grandest scenes of the uni- 
verse, will remain stable and permanent as the throne of 
the Eternal. — But not to multiply quotations — the follow- 
ing declaration of Jehovah by the prophet Jeremiah is 
quite decisive on this point " Thus saith the Lord, who 
giveth the sun for a light by day, and the ordinances of the 
moon and of the stars for a light by night: The Lord of 



* flee PmM Uzii. 17. Izxxiz. 30, Jtc ciii. 19. czlviU. a-7. 
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Hosts is his name. If these ordinances depart from before 
me, saitk the Lord, then the seed of Israel also shall cease 
from heing a nation before me for ever,"* which words 
plainly imply, that if these luminaries continue in existence, 
the accomplishment of the divine promise is secured to all 
the spiritual seed of Israel ; but should they be blotted out 
of creation, or depart from before Jehovah, the happiness 
of the " ransomed of the Lord," and their relation to him 
as the source of tbeir felicity, would be terminated for ever. 
And have not these luminaries continued in their stations, 
since the prediction was announced, during a period of more 
than two thousand years ? And do they not still shine with 
undiminished lustre ? Yes, and they will still continue to 
disj^ay the glory of their Creator while countless ages are 
rolling on. Hence it is declared, with respect to the ** saints 
of the Most High." " They that be teachers of wisdom shall 
shine as the brightness of the firmament, and they that turn 
many to righteoiisness, €ts the stars for ever arid e^cr." 

In short, when we consicfer the boundless extent of the 
starry firmament, the scenes of grandeur it displays, the 
new luminaries, which, in tiie course of ages, appear to be 
gradually augmenting its splendour, and the countless my- 
riads of exalted intelligences which doubtless people its 
e^mansive regions — when we consider that it constitutes the 
prmcipal portion of the empire of the Eternal, the most 
astonishing^ scene of his operations, and the most striking 
display of his omnipotence and wisdom, — it would be one 
of the most extravagant notions that can possibly be en- 
tertained, and inconsistent with every rational and scriptu- 
ral idea we can form of the goodness and intelligence of 
the Deity, to suppose, that these vast dominions of his, in 
which his perfections shine with a splendour so ineffable, 
will ever be suffered to fall to pieces, or to sink into non- 
existence. With almost equal reason might we suppose, 
that the Creator himself would cease to exist, and infinite 
space be left ajs a boundless blank without matter and in- 
telligence. • 

If the considerations now adduced be admitted to have 
any force, and if the position I have endeavoured to esta- 

* Jeremiah xxxi. 35, 36. 

13* 
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blish, cannot be overthrown, either on8criptaraI or rational 
grounds — many of our sermons and poems which profess 
to give a description of the scenes of the '* Last day,'^* 
must be considered as containing a species of bombast 
which has a tendency to bewilder the mind, and to produce 
distorted views of the perfections of the Creator, and of 
the wise arrangements he has established in 'the system of 
the universe. A celebrated Poet, when expatiating on 
this subject, in order to give effect to his descriptions, 
breaks out into the following extravagant exclamations, 
when alluding to the starry firmament: 

" How fkr fk-ora east to west? Tbe laboring eye 
Can scarce the distant azure bounds descry — 
So vast, this world's a grain ; yet myriads grace 
With golden pomp the thronged ethereal ftpace. 
How great, how firm, how sacred all appears 1 
How worthy an immortal round of years I 
Tirt all must drop, a$ autumiCs Hckliest ^rdtin, 
Jtnd earth and firmament be sought in vain. 
Time shall be slain, all nature be destrey% 
Jfor leave an atom in the mightf void. — 
One universal ruin spreads abroad^ 
Nothing is safe beneath the throne of Ood.** 

Again, 

** The flakes aspire, and make the heavens their prey,^ 

The sun, the moon, the stars, all melt away ; 

All, all is lost, no monument, no sign. 

Where once so proudly blaz'd the gay machine,** &c. 

If such descriptions were to be literally realized, a re- 
surrectionfrom the dead wotUd be an absolute impossibility; 
the universe would be reduced to an immense blank — and 
the visible glories of the Creator, by which alone his per- 
fections are recognised by finite intelligences, would be 
eclipsed in the darkness of eternal night. Poetical scraps 
of this description, are, however, frequently reiterated by 
flammg orators, in order to give efiect to their turgid de- 
clamations, while they have no other tendency £an tc 
lead their hearers into a maze of error and extravagancy, 
to prevent them from thinking soberly and rationally on 
the scenes predicted in Scripture, and to excite the sneer 
of philosophical infidels. 
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The only passage of Scripture which, at first view, 
seems to militate against the position I have endeavoured 
to establish, is that contained in Psalm cii. 25, 26. " Of 
old hast thou laid the foundation of the earth ; and the 
heavens are the work of thy hands : they shall perish, but 
thou shalt endu)*e ; yea, all of them shall wax old like a 
garment ; as a vesture shalt thou change them, and they 
shall be changed: but thou art the same," &c. Some 
commentators, as Mr. Pierce and others, suppose, that by 
'^ the earth and heavens," in this passage, are, to be under- 
stood, govemmentSfOr civU and ecclesiastical states,as these 
words, in their figurative sense, sometimes denote. But 
this does not appear'to be the sense in which they are here 
used. Taken in their literal sense, they may refer to the 
same objects and events alluded to by the Apostle Peter, 
in his Second Epistle, chap. iiL 7, 10; formerly explained ; 
namely, to the dissolution of the earth and the aerial hea* 
Tens, at the close of time. But, supposing that the words 
were taken in their njost extensive sense, as denoting the 
whole fabric of the material universe^ it would not in the 
least invalidate the proposition I am now supporting. The 
main design of the passage is to assert the eternity and 
immutability of God, in opposition to the mutable nature of 
created beings. All material things are liable to change ; 
hntchangedoe3noiimp\ydestructionorannihilation.When 
it is said, ** the righteous |>6m^ and no man layeth it to 
heart;" and "they that are far from God shall jjcm/i," 
it is not to he understood, that either the one or the other 
shall be blotted out of existence. So, when it is said that 
the heavens and the earth shall perish, a change or revolu- 
tion is implied, but not an entire destruction. It is farther 
said, ** As a vesture they shall be folded up," &c. This ap- 
pears to be spoken in allusion to the customs which obtains 
m the Eastern nations, among the grandees, of frequently 
changing their garments as a mark of respect; and seems 
to import, the ease and celerity with which the Divine Being 
can accomplfsh important changes in the universe. He 
can accomplish the revolutions of worlds and of systems 
with an ease similar to that of a prince changing his ap- 
parel, or laying aside his vestments. But his changing anj 
particular system from its original state, implies only his 
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Opening a new scone, and varying the course of his dis- 
pensations in relation to a certain order of his creatures. 
Nor does the passage under consideration lead us to con- 
clude, that the changes alluded to shall all take place 
thtoughout the whole universe tU the same periodthvLt they 
may to considered as happening at different periods through- 
out the lapse of infinite duration, according to the designs 
which his wisdom has determined to accomplish. 

That all material objects are subject to decomposition 
and changes, we have abundance of evidence in every de- 
partment of nature. With respect to the earth on which 
we tread, we perceive the soil in the higher grounds gra- 
dually washed down by the action of winds and rains, and 
carried by the rivers to the bed of the ocean. Banks are 
accumulating at the mouths of rivers, and reefs in the 
midst of the seas, which are the terror of mariners and 
obstructions to navigation. In every pit and quarry, and 
on the face of everv crag and broken precipice, we per- 
ceive the marks of disorder, and the effects of former 
changes and convulsions of nature ; while around the bases 
of volcanic mountains, we behold cities buried ^under a 
mass of solid lava, orchards and vineyards laid waste, and 
fbrtile fields transformed^ into a scene of barrenness and 
desolation. Observation likewise demonstrates, that even 
the luminaries of heaven are not exempted from revolu- 
tions and changes. The law of gravitation, which extends 
its influence through all the celestial orbs, has a tendency, ' 
in the course of ages, to draw togethet all the spacious 
globes in the universe, and to condense them into one solid 
mass; and, were it not for the counteracting and sustain- 
ing hand of God, this eflect, at some distant period in du- 
ration, would inevitably take place, and creation be reduc- 
ed to one vast and frightful ruin. Many of the stars are 
ascertained to be subjected to periodical changes, varying 
their lustre, and appearing and disappearing at certain in- 
tervals ; while others, which formerly shone with superior 
brilliancy, have gradually disappeared, and their place in 
the heavens is no longer to be found. Other stars, un- 
known to the ancients and to preceding observers, have 
made their appearance in modern times ; and various ne- 
bulous spots, in the distant regions of space, appear to be 
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increasiog^ both in lustre and extent. These, and many 
other similar Acts, indicate changes and revolutions as 
great, and even much greater than those which are pre- 
dicted to be&ll the earth when itslttmosphere shall be dis- 
solved, its "elements melt with fervent heat,'* and a new 
world rise out of its ruins. It is probable, that, in the 
lapse of infinite duration, all the systems which now exist, 
some atone period and some at another, will undergo 
changes and transformations which will astonish the intS* 
ligent creation, and open new and sublimer scenes of Di- 
vine operation to an admirinjpf universe. But such chauffes 
will be altogether different from annihilation or utter des- 
truction — altogether different from the ideas embodied in 
the language of poets, when they tell us that "not one 
atom shall be left in the mighty void," and that "earth and 
firmament will be sought in vain." Those stars which ap- 
peared, the one in 1572, and the other in 1604, which 
shone with a brightness superior to Venus, and afterwards 
disappeared, we have no reason to believe, are blotted out 
of creation. They may either have been changed, from 
flaming suns, to opaque globes like the planets, and may 
still be existing in the same region of space;' or they may 
have been carried forward with a rapid motion, to a region 
of the universe altogether beyond the utmost limits of our 
vision, or some other transformation, beyond the reach of 
ouman conception, may have been effected. For the an- 
nihilation of matter appears to form no part of the plan of 
the Creator's arrangements ; at least, we have no proof of 
it, in any one instance, and the very idea of it seems to im- 
ply an inconsistency, which is repugnant to what we al- 
ready know of the bivine character and operations. 

Such changes, then, so far from diminishing the visible 
glory of the universe, will present to the view of the intel- 
ligent creation bl greater variety of sublime scenery than if 
all things "continued as they were from the beginning of 
the creation," and will exhibit the attributes of the Al- 
mighty in all their varied aspects and diversified modes of 
operation. While they demonstrate the mutable nature of 
creat^ beings, and the immutability of the Creator, thev 
will enliven the scenes of the universe, and excite the ad- 
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miration and praises of countless multitudes of enraptured 
intelligences. 

From the considerations now stated, it will follow, Uiat 
the various relations which now subsist among the great 
bodies which compose the universe, will not be materially 
altered by any changes or revolutions which may take 
place in our terrestial ^ere : nor will the general aspect 
of creation be sensibly altered by any changes that may 
occasionally happen among the celestial luminaries. 
Whatever may be the nature of such changes, or however 
important they may be to tlie inhabitants of the systems in 
which they happen, they bear no sensible proportion to the 
whole fabric of the universe. Though stj^rs have, at dif- 
ferent periods, disappeared from the visible concave of the 
firmament, and have, doubtless, undergone amazing revo- 
lutions, yet the general appearance of the heavens in all 
ages has been nearly the same, and will probably continue 
so for an indefinite lapse of ages yet td come. Although our 
earth were just now transported to a point of space a hun- 
dred thousand millions of miles beyond the sphere we pre- 
sently occupy, the general aspect and the relative positioi^s 
of the starrv orbs, and the figures of the difibrent constel- 
lations would appear, on the whole, the same as they now 
do when we lifr our eyes to the nocturnal sky. The con- 
stellations of Orion and Charleses Wain, for example, would 
present the same shape, the same number of stars, and the 
same relation to neighbouring x:onstellations, when viewed 
from a region 1,000,000,000,000,000* of miles distant from 
the earth, as they now do from the sphere in which we are 
placed.| — ^Extension, magnitude, relative position, attrac- 



* That is, 4 thousand hjf&ms; a billion being equal to ten hundred 
ttiouBand millions. 

t This will appear quite evident to any one who considers the im- 
mense distance of the start A'om the earth and fV'om one another. We 
know, by eiperience, that a change of place equal to 190 millions of miles, 
or the diameter of the earth's annual orbit, produces no sepsihle difier- 
ence in the appearance of the starry heavens, and it is certain that if 
this distance werie multiplied by ten hundred thousand, the case would 
lie nearly the same. The nearest star is, at h-ast, 20 billions of mi^i 
diitant, and remoter stars several thousands of billions; and therefore 
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lion, gravitation, central forces, rectilineal and circular 
motions, and other properties and relations of matter, will 
still subsist in the universe, after we are transported to an- 
other state and to a different region : — and, consequently, 
the sciences founded on the various combinations of these 
properties and of the laws which govern them, will be cul- , 
tivated by intelligent beings, and carried forward to that 
measure of perfection which they cannot attain in the pre- 
sent state ; unless we suppose, what is evidently absurd 
and contrary to Scripture, that our knowledge mU be 
more limited in the future, than in the present world. 

For example, the laws which direct the motions of fall- 
ing bodies, the appearances produced by bodies in the hea- 
vens moving with different degrees of velocity, the apparent 
motions of the sun and of the starry heavens, and the ge- 
I eral principles ofgeography and astronomy, on the planet 
J upiter, or any other similar globe, with the exception of a 
few local modifications, are materially the same as on the 
surface of the earth ;— which is evident from the considera- 
tion of his spheriodal figure, his diurnal and annual mo- 
tions, and from the consideration that gravitation is regula- 
ted by^the same general laws on that body, and on similar 
globes, as on the surface of the earth or the moon. — ^The 
laws of virion, and the nature and properties of light and 
cdours, are essentially the same throughout all that portion 
of the universe which lies within the sphere of our obser- 
vation ; and we have no reason to believe, that the general 
laws of the univecse will be unhinged for the sake of man, 
or on account of any changes that happen in his present 
abode, or in reference to his future destination. For, to 
use the words of a late eminent Scottish philosopher, *' The 
light by which the fiixed stars are seen, is the same with that 
by which we behold the sun and his attending planets. It 
moves with the same velocity, as we observe by comparing 
the aberrations of the fixed stars with the eclipses of Jupi- 
ter's satallites. It ia refracted and reflected by the same 



the native poBition of bodioi lo widely dimned from eaeh other 
would not be aeneibly slterad by a cbaufe of Blue Mu«l in extent to a 
tbotteuidbilUoiieAf Biles. 
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laws. It consists of the same colours. No opinion there- 
fore, can be formed of the solar light which must not also 
be adopted with respect to the light of the fixed stars. The 
medium of vision must be acted on in the same manner by 
both, whether we suppose it the undulations of an ether, or 
the emission of matter from the luminous body." — From 
these facts we may conclude, that the general and funda- 
mental principles of the science of Optics arl recognised 
and acted upon in the remotest regions which the telescope 
has explored, and form a portion of that knowledge which 
is possessed by the intelligences which occupy those dis- 
tant provinces (^ the Creator's empire — always, however, 
making proper allowances for those local varieties and 
modifications, which must produce an infinite diversity of 
scenery throughout the universe, although the same gen- 
eral laws operate throughout the whole. 

What has been now stated in reference to light, gravi- 
tation, and other afiections of matter, might be extended to 
various other properties, and to the sciences which have 
been founded upon them ; such as, the pressure and mo- 
tions of fluids, the properties of gaseous bodies, the pheno- 
mena of electricity and magnetism, and all those affinities, 
decompositions and changes, which are the objects ofchC' 
tmcal research. For, in a mmteriai fabric, in whatever 
portion of space it may be placed, there must, from the 
very nature of things, be a diversity of objects for the in- 
vestigation of the naturalist, the chemist, and the philoso- 
pher, in which the wisdom and goodness of the Deity will 
always be displayed. Every system of matter, wherever 
existmg in infinite space, has a cletenninate size and figure; 
it is composed of an infinite nimiber of atoms, variously 
modified and arranged ; it has certain diversities of surface 
and internal arrangement; it is susceptible of certain mo- 
tions; it stands in certain relations to surrounding bodies, 
and it is destined to accomplish sjme wise designs corres- 
ponding to the eternal plan of the infinite Creator. There 
IS no portion of organized matter now existing, or which 
may hereafter exist, but which must be considered in these 
and similar points of view. Now the object of every ra- 
tional intelligence, whether designated by the appeDations 
of philosopher, astronomer or chemist, when coatemplat* 
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ing any material sTstem, is, or ought to be, to trace the 
various properties and arrangements which exist in that 
system, in order to perceive the intelligence, wisdom and 
benevolence that appear in its construction, and thus to 
acquire a more correct and comprehensive view of the 
plans and perfections of his Creator. But such contempla- 
tions necessarily suppose, the cultivation of those sciences 
which will enable him to make such investigations with 
spirit and effect, without which he would be unable to trace 
either the qualities and relations of material objects, or to 
perceive the admirable designs of the all-wise Creator in 
the works which his Almighty power has produced. 



SCIENCES WHICH WILL BE CULTIVATED IN A 
FUTURE STATE. 
In order to illustrate this subject a little farther, I shall 
offer a few brief remarks on some of those sciences which 
will be recognised and prosecuted in a future world. 

ABITHMKnO. 

Arithmetic, or the knowledge of numbers, and their va* 
rious powers and combinations, is a science which must be 
understood in a greater or less degree by all intelligent 
beings wherever existing; without some knowledge of 
• which, no extensive progress could be made in the study 
of the works of God, and in forming just conceptions of 
the immense number and variety of beings which exist 
within the limits of his empire. By the application of the 
science of numbers the bulk of the earth has been ascer- 
tained; the distances and magnitudes of many of the hea- 
venly bodies have been computed ; the proportion which 
one pact of the universe bears to another has been deter- 
mined ; the inconceivable minuteness of the particles of 
effluvia, of animalculte, and of the atoms of light, has been 
brought within the limits of our contemplation ; and we 
have been enabled to form some faint conceptions of the 
amazinff velocities with which the celestial orbs are carried 
forward in their coursea The universe presents to our 
view an assemblage of objects, relations, and movements 
14 
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calculated to draw forth into exercise all the knowledge of 
numbers we can possibly acquire. We are presented with 
magnitudes so stupendous, and with spaces and distances 
so vast, that the mind is obliged to summon up all its powers 
of calculation, and all its £iowledge of proportions, pro- 
gressions and equations, and to add one known magnitude 
to another, in a Jon^ mental process, before it can approxi- 
mate to any thing like a well defined idea of such sublime 
and expoiisive (Ejects ; and, after all its mental efforts, 
computations and comparisons, it is frequently under the 
neoessity of resting satisfied with ideas which are va^e, 
inaccurate, and obscure. With regard to the tnvltiphcity 
and variety of the objects which creation contains, our pre- 
sent knowledge of the powers of numbers is altogether in- 
adequate to convey to the mind any thing approaching to a 
distinct and comprehensive conception. The numJ^ vi 
systems in the heavens which lie within the range of our 
telescopes, is reckoned to be at least a hundred millions 
(100,000,000). In the regions of infinite space, beyond 
the boundaries of all these, it is not improbable, that ten 
thousand times ten thousand millions of other systems are 
running their ample round& With each of these systems, 
it is probable, that at least a hundred worlds are connect- 
ed.* Every one of these worlds and systems, we have 
reason to believe, difiTers from another, in its size, splendour 
and internal arrangements, in the peculiar beauties and 
sublimities with which it is adorned, and in the organiza- 
tion and capacities of the being^ with which it is furni^ed. 
The immense multitude of rational beinsfs and other exis- 
tences with which creation is replenished, is an idea which 
completely overpowers the human faculties, and is beyond 
the power of our arithmetical notation to express. Even 
the multiplicity of objects in one world or system, is beyond 
our distinct conception. How very feeble and imper&ct 
conceptions have we attained of the immensity of radia- 
tions of light incessantly emitted from the sun and felling 
upon our globe, and of the innumerable crossings and re- 



• With the tolar lytteni to which we belong, there are eonneetcd 
mote Ihaa a hundred globes of difierent liiea, if we take into aceomil 
Mw flaneta botb^mary aad stfondarff, and likewiae (ke cmid. 
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crossings of these rays from every object around, in order 
CO produce vision to every beholder ! of the incalculable 
myriads of invisible janim^culte which swim in the waters 
and fly in the air, and pervade every department of nature; 
cf the particles of vapour which float in the atmosphere, 
and of the drops of water contained in the caverns of the 
ocean ! of the many millions of individuals belonging to 
every species of vegetables, of which 50,000- different spe- 
cies have already l^n discovered, and of the number of 
trees, shrubs, flowers and plants of every description which 
have flourished since the creation ! of the countless myriads 
of the lower animals, and of the human species, which 
have been brought into existence since the commencement 
of time, and of those which are yet to appear in regukr 
Buccessioh till time shall be no more ! of the immense va- 
riety of movements, adjustments and adaptations connect- 
ed with the structure of an animal body, of which fourteen 
thousand may be reckoned as belonging to the system of 
bones and muscles comprised in the human frame, besides 
a distinct variety of as numerous adaptations in each of 
the 60,000 diflerent species of animals which are already 
known to exist ! of the countless gfebules contained in the 
eyes of the numerous tribes of beetles, flies, butterflies and 
other insects of which 27,000 have been counted in a single 
eye! And, if the multiplicity of objects in one world over- 
whelms our powers of concepticn and computation, how 
much more the number and variety of beings and opera- 
tions connected with the economy of millions of worlds ! 
No finite intelligence, without a profound knowledge of 
numbers in all their various combinations, can form even a 
rude conceptionof the diversified scenes of the universe ; 
and yet, without some faint conception at le^st, of such 
objects, the perfections of the Creator and the glories of 
his kingdom cannot be appreciated. 

It is evident, therefore, that superior intelligences, such 
08 angels, and redeemed men in a future state, must have 
their attention directed to the science of numbers, unless 
we suppose, what is contrary to Scripture, that their know- 
ledge and capacities of intellect will be more limited than 
oars are in the present state. They may not stand in need 
of the aids or any thing similar to slates, pencils or 
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numerical characters to direct them in their computa- 
tions, or to give permanency to the results of their arith- 
metical processes. The various stepspf their calculations 
may be carried forward with inconceivable rapidity, by a 
mental process which will lead to^ unerring certainty; but 
the same general principles on which we proceed in cur 
notations and calculations, must, from the nature of things, 
be recognised in all their numerical processes and sublime 
investigations. 

The Scriptures occasionally give us some intimations of 
objects and scenes calculated to exercise the numerical 
powers of the heavenly inhabitants. When Daniel beheld 
the vision of the "Ancient of Days" sitting on his throne, 
a numerous retinue of glorious beings appeared in his 
train to augment the grandeur of the scene. " Thousand 
thousands ministered unto him, and ten thousand times 
ten thousand stood before him." We are told in the six- 
ty-eighth Psalm, that "the chariots of God are twenty 
thousand, even many thousands of angels !" and in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, we read of "an mnumerable com- 
pany of angels." The apostle John, when narrating his 
visions of the celestial world, tells us, that he " beheld 
and heard the voice of many angels round about the throne, 
and the number of them was ten thousand times ten thou- 
sand, and thousands of thousands." And a^in, " After 
this I beheld, and lo, a great multitude which no man 
could number, of all nations and kindreds, and people, and 
tongues — and all the angels stood round about the throne, 
and fell on their faces and worshipped God." These ex- 
pressions are the strongest which the inspired writers make 
use of in order to express a countless multitude of objects; 
and they lead us to conclude, that, in the heavenly world, 
vast assemblages of intelligent beings will be occasionally 
presented to the view; and consequently, a countless va- 
riety of scenes, objects and circumstances connected with 
their persons, stations and employments. And, therefore, 
if celestial beings were not familiarized with numerical 
calculations and proportions, such scenes, instead of being 
contemplated with intelligence and rational admiration, 
would confound the intellect, and produce an effect similar 
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to that which is fblt by a nvaffe when he beholds, for the 
fijTBt tune, some of the splendid scenes of civilized life. 

It is owing, in a great measure, to ignorance of the 
powers of numbers, and the mode of applying them, that 
we find it impossible to convey any distinct ideas of the ve* 
locities, distances, and magnitudes of the heavenly bodies 
to the illiterate ranks of manEind. We are told by travel- 
lers, that there are some untutored tribes whose knowledge 
of numbers is so limited, that they cannot count beyond a 
hundred, and that there are others whose notation is limited 
to twenty f or the number of fingers and toes on their hands 
and feet While such ignorance of numbers exists, it is 
quite evident, that such persons are ^itirely unqualified for 
surveying, with an eye of intelligence, the grand and diver^ 
8\fied operations of the Creator, and for appreciating their 
number and magnificence. Even the most cultivated minds, 
from an imperfect knowledge of this subject, find it difficult 
to form distinct conceptions of the plans of the Creator, and 
of the various relations which subsist in the universe. Af- 
ter familiarizing our minds to the classification and arrange- 
ment of numbers, we can form a tolerable notion of a tAou- 
sand, or even of a hundred thousand; but it is questionable, 
whether we have any distinct and well-defined idea of a 
miUion, or ten hundred thousand. And if our conceptions 
of such a number be imperfect, how exceedingly vague 
must be our ideas of a thousand nnUi€nStofhUUons,triUums^ 
and quartUlionSf when used to express the number or dis- 
tances of the heavenly bodies 1 — ^It is evident, then, that be- 
ings of a superior order, or in a higher state of existence, 
must have a more profound and comprehensive knowledge 
of numbers than man : in consequence of which they are 
enabled to survey the universe with more intelligence, and 
to form more distinct and ample conceptions of the designs 
and operations of infijiite wisdom and omnipotence. 



MATHZMATIOB. 

MathenuUics, including geometry, trigonometry, conic 
iectionii, and other branches, is another department of sci* 
cnce which will be recognised by superior beings in a f\t- 
14* 
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ture state. It is the science of Q^antity, and treats of 
ma^itude, or local extension, as lines, surfaces, solids, 
&c The demonstrated truths of this science are eternal and 
unchangeable, and are applicable to the circumstances of 
all worlds, wherever they may exist, and in every period of 
duration, so long as the material fabric of the universe re- 
mains. Guided by the truths which this science unfolds 
and demonstrates, we have been enabled to determine the 
figure and dimensions of the earth, to direct our course 
from one continent to another across the pathless deep, to 
ascertain the distance and magnitude of the sun and planets, 
and the laws which the Almighty has ordained for preserv- 
ing their order and directing them in their movements ; 
and have been led to form more correct ideas of the im- 
mense distances and the vast extent of the starry heavens. 
It was owing to his profound knowledge of the truths of 
this science that the illustrious Sir Isaac Newton determined 
the properties and the composition of light, the causes of 
the alternate movements of the ocean, and the mechanism 
of the planetary ^stem ; and expanded our views of the 
grandeur of the universe and the perfections of its Almighty 
Contriver. 

Some of the truths of this ly^ience may appear, to a su- 
perficial thinker, as extremely trivial, and almost unworthy 
of regard. The properties of a triangle, such as, "that 
the square of the hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle, is 
equal to the squares of the other two sides"—" that the 
three angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles" — 
and, " that the sides of a plane triangle are to one another 
as the sines of the angles opposite to them" — ^may appear 
to some minds as more curious than useful, and scarcely 
deserving the least attention. Yet these truths, when ap- 
plied to the relations of the universe, and traced to all their 
legitimate consequences, have led to the most important 
and sublime results. On the ground of such truths we 
have ascertained, that the moon is 240,000 miles distant 
from the earth, that the sun is thirteen hundred thousand 
times larger than our globe, that the planet Herschel is re- 
moved to the distance of eighteen hundred millions of miles, 
and that the nearest star is at least two hundred thousand 
times &rther from us than the sun. When the leng;th of 
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any one side of a triangle is known, however large that tri* 
angle may be, and the quantity of its angles determined, 
the length of the other sides can easily be found ; we know 
the extent of the earth's diameter ; we can ascertain under 
what angle that diameter appears at the moon, and from 
these data we can, by an easy calculation, determine the 
length of any two of the other sides of this triangle, which 
gives the distance of the moon. 

We have every reason to conclude, that angels and other 
superior intelligences proceed on the«ame general princi- 
ples in estimating the distances and magnitudes of the great 
bodies of the universe. They may not, indeed, require to 
resort to the same tedious calculations, nor to the same in- 
struments and geometrical schemes which we are obliged 
to use. Without such aids, tkey may arrive at the proper 
results with unerring precision, and their computations may 
be performed almost in the twin kling of an eye ; and while 
we are obliged to confine our calculations to lines and tri- 
angles of only a few thousands or milli<His of miles in ex- 
tent, they may be enabled to form triangles of inconceivable 
extent, on base lines of several thousands of trillions of 
miles in length. We are informed, in the book of Daniel, 
that ** the angel Gabriel, being commanded to fly swiftly 
from the celestial regions, reached the prophet about the 
time of the evening sacrifice." This fact implies, not only, 
that angelic beings are endued with ^wers of rapid mo- 
tion, but that they are intimately acquainted with the direc- 
tions, distances, and positions of the bodies which compose 
the material universe. This heavenly messenger, having 
been previously stationed far beyond the limits of our plane- 
tary system, had to shape his course in that direction, to 
discriminate the orbit of the earth from the orbits of the 
other planets, and the particular part of its orbit irf which 
it was then movmg; and having arrived at the confines of 
our atmosphere, he required to discriminate the particular 
region in which Daniel resided, and to direct his flight to 
the house in which he was ofiering up his devotiona— ^ 
Now, since angels are neither omniscient nor omnipresent, 
as they are limited beings, possessed of rational faculties, 
and as it is probable are invested with bodies, or fine ma- 
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terial vehicles,* — they mast be raided in etch exenrskm* 
bjr their reasoning powers, and the faculty of rapid motion 
with which they are endued. Such excursions imply the 
recognition of certain mathematical principles, and I have 
already had occasion to notice, that these principles are 
applicable throughout every part of the universe, and must 
be recognised, more or less, by all intelligent beings. 

The Creator himself has laid the foundation of Uie ma- 
thematical sciences. His works -consist of globes and 
spheriods of all different dimensions, and of immense coo- 
centric rings revolvinj^ with a rapid motion. These globes 
are carried round di&rent centres, some of them m cir- 
cles, some in ellipses, and others in long eccentric curvea 
Being impelled in their courses bv difierent degrees of ve- 
locity, their real motions cannot be traced, nor the beauti- 
fal simplicity and harmony of the difierent systems made 
apparent, without the application of mathematical investi- 
gations. To an observer untutored in this science, many 
of the celestial motions would appear to display inextricfr^ 
ble confusion, and lead him to conclude, that the Framer 
of the universe was deficient in wisdom and intelligent de- 
sign. — ^The principles of mathematics are also exhibited in 
the numerous and diversified figures into which diamonds, 
crystals, salts, and other bodies, are formed ; in the hexa- 
gonal cells of bees, wasps and hornets, in the polygons and 
paraUd lines whidi enter into the construction of a spider's 
web, and in many other objects in nature. — ^Now, since 
God has exhibited the elements of this science before us in 
his works ; since he has endued us with rational fiiculties 
fo appreciate and apply these elements to useful investi- 
gations ; and since his wisdom and intelligence, and the 
beautv and order of his works, cannot be fully understood 
with(Ait such investigations, — ^it is evident, that he must 
have intended, that men should be occasionally exercised 
in such studies; in order to perceive the depths of his wis- 
dom, and the admirable simplicity and humony of his 
diversified operations. And as the applications of this 
science are extremely limited inthe present world, its more 



* The Author will afterwards have an oii|Kirtimity of ilhutnUBf 
Uus poaition, in Part III. of this work. 
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ejttensive applications, like those of many other branches 
of knowledge, must be considered as reserved for the life 
to come. — To suppose, therefore, that such studies will be 
abandoned, and such knowledge obliterated in a future 
state, would be to suppose, that the works of God will not 
be contemplated in that state, and that redeemed men in 
the heavenly world will lose a part of their rational facul- 
ties, and remain inferior in their acquirements to the inha- 
bitants of the earth, even in their present imperfect and 
degraded condition. 

ASTRONOMT. 

Astronomy is another science which will occupy the at- 
tention of pure intelligences in the future world. The 
object of this science is, to determine the distances and 
magnitudes of the heavenly bodies, the form of the orbits 
they describe, the laws by which their motions are directed, 
and the nature and destination of the various luminous and 
opaque globes of which the universe appears to be com- 
posed. It is the most noble and sublime of ail the sciences, 
and presents to our view the most astonishing and magnifi- 
cent obiects, — whether we consider their immense magni- 
tude, the splendour of their appearance, the vast spaces 
which surround them, the magnificent apparatus with 
which some of them are encompassed, the rapidity of 
their motions, or the display they afford of the omnipotent 
energy and the intelligence of the Creator. In conse- 
quence of the cultivation of this science, our views of the 
extent of creation, and of the sublime scenery it unfolds, 
are expanded far beyond what former ages could have 
conceived. From the discoveries of astronomy it appears, 
that our earth is but as a point in the immensity of the 
universe — that there are worlds a thousand times larger, 
enlightened by the same sun which "rules our day^^^at 
the sun himself is an immense luminous world, whose cir- 
cumference would inclose more than twelve hundred thou- 
sand globes as large as ours — ^that the earth and its 
inhabitants are carried forward through the regions of 
space, at the rate of a thousand miles every minute — ^that 
motions exist in the great bodies of the universe, the ^orce 
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and rapidity of which astonish and overpower the imagina* 
lion — and that beyond the sphere of the sun and planetSr 
creation is replenished with millions of luminous globes, 
scattered over immense regions to which the human mind 
can assign no boundaries. 

These objects present an immense field for the contem- 
plation of every class of moral intelligences, and a bright 
mirror in which th^ will behold the reflection of the 
Divine attributes. Of this vast universe, how small a por- 
tion has yet been unveiled to our view ! With respect to 
the bodies which compose our planetary system, we know 
only a few general facts and relations. In regard to the 
fixed stars, we have acquired little more than a few rude 
conceptions of their immense distance and magnitudes. 
In relaticm to the eomet$, we only know that they move in 
kmg eccentric orbits, that they are impelled in their 
courses with immense velocity, and appear and disappear 
in uncertain periods of time. Of the numerous systems 
into which the stars are arranged, of the motions peculiar 
to each S3rstem, of the relations which these motions have 
to the whole universe as one vast machine; of the nature 
and arrangement of the numerous nebul« which are scat- 
tered throughout the distant regions of space; of the worlds 
which are connected with the starry orbs ; of the various 
orders of beings which people them ; of the changes and 
revolutions which are taking place in different parts of the 
universe; of the new creations which are starting into 
existence; of the number of opaque globes which may exist 
in every i%gion of space, of the distance to which the ma- 
terial worlds extends, and of the various dispensations of 
the Almighty towards the diversified orders of intelligences 
which people his vast empire-<-we remain in almost pro- 
found ignorance, and must continue in this ignorance, so 
kmg as we are chained down to this obscure comer of 
creation. — ^There will, therefore, be ample scope in the 
fbture world for further researches into this subject, and 
for enlarging our knowledge of those glorious scenes 
which are at present so far removed beyond the limits of 
natural vision, and the sphere of human investigation. 

The heemens constitute the principal part of the divine 
empire— compared with which our earth is but as an atam^ 
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and " all nations are as nothing, and are accounted to Je« 
bovah as less than nothing ^ad vanity.'^ Vast as thi« 
world may appear to the frail beings that inhabit it, it pro- 
bably ranks among the smallest globes in the universe ; 
but although it were twenty thousand times more spacious 
than it is, it would be only as a grain of sand when com- 
pared with the immensity of creation, and all the events 
that have passed over its inhabitants as only a few of those 
ephemeral transactions which crowd the annals of eternity. 
It is throughout the boundless region of the firmament 
that God is chiefly seen, and his glory contemplated by 
unnumbered intelligences. It is there that the moral gran- 
deur of his dispensations, and the magnificence of bis 
works are displayed in all their variety and lustre to counts 
less orders of his rational offspring, over which be will 
continue eternally to preside. Hence the numerous allu- 
sions to *' the heavens," by the inspired writers, when the 
majesty of God and the glory of his dominions are intended 
to be illustrated. *' All the gods of the nations are idols ; 
but Jehovah made the heavensJ*^ *'The Lord huth prepared 
his throne in theheavenSiBjad his kingdom ruleth over alL*' 
'*By his Spirit he hath garnished Ui'e heavens." **The 
heavens declare the g^ry of Jehovah." " When I consi- 
der thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon and 
the stars, which thou hast ordained — wluit is man, that 
thou art mindful of him ? or the sun of man, that thou 
visitest him 1" ^ The heavens, even the heaven of hea- 
vens, cannot contain thee." '' By the word of Jehovah 
were the heavens made, and aU the host of them by the 
spirit of his mouth." '* The heavens shall declare his 
righteousness." ** Our God is in the heavens, he hath 
done whatsoever he hath pleased." " Hie heavens shtdl 
declare thy wonders^ O Lord /" ** I lift np mine eyes to 
thee, O tboQ that dweUest in the heavens:* ** Thus saith 
God the Lord, he that create the heavens and stretched 
them out" " The heavens for height are unsearchable." 
** Aa the heaven is high above the earth, so great is his 
mercy toward them that fear bim." He is ** £&e God of 
heaven, — ^he rideth on the heaven of heavens which he 
founded of old, heaven is his throne, and the earth his 
footstooL" — When the fi)lly of idolajkHn is expo/aed, when 
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the coming of Messiah is announced, and when motives 
are presented to invigorate the faith and hope of the saints, 
Jehovah is represented as that omnipotent Being who 
'^meteth out the heavens with a span, who spreadeth them 
out as a curtain, and bringeth forth their hosts by the 
greatness of his might" '*Thus saith God the Lord, he 
that created the heavens and stretched them out — I will 
give thee for a covenant of the people, for a light of the 
Gentiles."* " Thus saith the Lord that created the hea- 
vens — ^I said not to the seed of Jacob, seek ye me in vain," 
&c.f These, and hundreds of similar passages, evidently 
imply, that we ought to contemplate th^ attributes of God 
chiefly in relation to the display which is given of them 
in the firmament of his power — that the heavens are by far 
the most extensive portion of his dominions--«nd that the 
power and intelligence displayed in the formation and ar- 
rangement of the hosts of heaven, lay a sure foundation 
for the hope and joy, and the future prospects of the people 
ofGod. 

In order to form just conceptions of the beauty and gran- 
deur of the heavens, and of the intelligence of Him who 
arranged their numerous hosts, some of tfie fundamental 
facts and principles of astronomy require to be understood 
and recognised. The order of the bodies which compose 
the solar system, or other systems which exist in the uni- 
verse — the form of their orbits, their proportional distances 
and periods of revolution — their magnitudes, rotations, 
velocities, and the various phenomena which are observed 
on their surfaces — the arrangement and positions of the 
different clusters of stars — of the stellar and planetary 
nebula, of double, triple, and variable stars, and many 
other general facts, require to be known before the mind 
can receive fartlier information respecting the structure ot 
the universe. It may be also necessary, even in a higher 
state of existence, to be acquainted with those contrivances 
or artificial helps by which very distant objects may be 
brought near to view. We know, by experience, in our 
present state, that, by means of telescopes, millions of 
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Stan, which the unaasisted eye cannot discern, ai^ hruuffht 
within the sphere of our observation, and numerous other 
splendid objects, which, without the aid of these instru- 
ments, would have been altogether concealed from our 
view. The organs of vision, indeed, of the redeemed 
inhabitants of our fflobe, after the resurrection, there is 
everv reason to believe, will be capable of taking in a 
mdcn more extensive range of view than at present. They 
may be endowed with qualities which will enable them to 
penetrate into the depths of space far beyond the reach of 
our most powerful telescopes, and to perceive with distinct- 
ness, objects at the distance of man^ billions of miles. 
Still, however, they may require artificial aids to their 
natural organs, in order to enable them to contemplate 
objects at still greater distances. And although such helps 
to natural vision, analo^us to our telescopes, may be ccm- 
ceived as incomparably superior to ours, yet the same 
^neralprinciples must be recognised in their construc- 
tion. FoTf as has already been noticed, the li^ht which 
emanates from the most distant stars consists of the same 
colours, and is refracted and reflected by the same laws, as 
the light which is emitted from the sun, and which illumi- 
nates our terrestrial abode ; and, consequentlv, must ope- 
rate on the organs of sentient beings, in those remote 
regions, in a manner similar to its erocts on the eyes of 



It is highly probable, that, in the future world, a consi- . 
derable portion of our knowledge respecting the distant pro- 
vinces of the Divine empire, will be communicated by 
superior beings who have visited the different systems dis- 
persed through the universe, and have acquired informa- 
tion respecting their history, and their physical and moral 
scenery. We learn from Scripture, that there are intelli- 
gences who can wing their way, in a short period of time, 
mm one world to another. Such beings, in the course of 
a thousand centuries, must have made many extensive tours 
through the regions of creation, and acquired a compre- 
hensive knowledge of the most striking scenes which the 
universe displays. And, since they have occasionally min- 
gled in the society of men, and communicated intelligence 
^m heaven to earth, it is reasonable to believe, that they 
15 
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will have iDore frequent intercourse with redeemed mesia 
a future state, and oommuoicate the discoveries they have 
made reapectiDg the ecooomy and grandeur of God*s uni- 
versal empire. But, at the same time, it ought carefully to 
be observed, that such communications would neither be 
fully understood nor appreciated, unless the mind had a 
previous acquaintance with the leading facts, and the grand 
outlines of astronomical science. To enter into the spirit 
of those sublime details which angels or archangels mi^t 
communicate respecting other systems and worlds, the mind 
must be prepared by a niowledge of those principles which 
have already been ascertained) and oi those discoveries 
which have already been made in relation to the system of 
the .universe. Suppose a group of the native tribes of 
New Holland, or Van Diemen's Land, were assembled fi)r 
the purpG«e of listening to a detail of the principal^isoo- 
veries which modern astronomers have made in the heavois 
— it would be impossible to convey to their minds a deajr 
conception even of the prominent and leading facts of this 
science, from the want of those general ideas which ave 
previously necessary in order to the right understanding of 
such communications. Suoh would be the case of men in 
a future state, in regard to the communications of angdic 
messengers from distant worlds, were their minds not im- 
bued with a certain portion oi astronomical knowledge. 
They might stare, and wonder atsome of the fiicts detailed>; 
but their ideas would be vague and confused, and they 
would be unable to form dear and comprehensive ccmcep- 
tiouB of the various circumstances connected with the 
scenes described, in all their bearings, aspects, and rela- 
tions, and of the indications they a^rd of exquisite skill 
and intelligent design. ^ 

As the objects which astronomy explores are unlimited 
in their range, thev will afford an inea^uMtible Buh}eot of 
study and contemplation to superior beings, and to mankind 
when placed in a higher sphere of existence. Astrono- 
mical science, as having for its object to investigate and 
explore the facts and relations peculiarto all the great bo- 
dies in the universe, can never be exhausted ; unless we 
suppose that finite minds will be able, at some fbture penrid 
in duration, to survey and to comprehend all the plansand 



operations of the infinite Creator. Bat this is evidently 
impossible ; for, " Who can by searchin'g find out God ? 
Who can find out the Almighty to perfection 1" After ' 
millions of centuries have run their rounds new scenes of 
grandeur will be still bursting on the astoi^i^h^d ifiind, new 
regions of creation, and new displays of divine power and 
w£dom will still remain to be explored ; and, consequently, 
the science of aitronjomy will never arrive at absolute per- 
fection, but will be in a progressive course of improvement 
through all the revolutions of eternity. In the prosecution 
of such investigations, and in the contemplation of such 
objects as this science presents, the grand aim of celestial 
intelligences will be, to increase in the knowledge and the 
love of God ; and, in proportion as their views of the glo- 
ries of his empire are enlarged, in a similar proportion will 
their conceptions of his boundless attributes be expanded, 
and fheir praises and adorations ascend in sublimer strains 
to Him who sits upon the throne of the universe, who alone 
is " worthy to receive glory, honour, and power," fix)m 
every order of his creatures. 

Since, then, it appears, that astronomy is conversant 
about objects the most wonderful and sUblikne — sifi6e tiieae 
objects tend to amplify our conceptions of the Divine attri- 
Imtes — since a clear and distinct knowliMlg[e of these ob* 
jects cannot be attained without the acquisition of a certain 
portion of astronomical science— since the heavens con« 
stitute the principal part of God's univerial empire — sinde 
our present views of the magnificence of this empire are 
86 obscured and circumscribed — since even the information 
that may be communicated on this subject, by other intelli- 
gences, could not be Hilly understood without some ac* 
quaintance with the principles of this science-Hind smce 
the boundless scenes it unfolds present an mexhaustible 
subject of contemplation, and afford motives to stimulate all 
holy beings to incessant adoration'— it would be absurd to 
suppose that renovated men, in a superior state of exist- 
ence, will remain in ignorance of this subject, or tliat the 
study of it will ever be discontinued whiketemity endures. 
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NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Natural Philosophy is another subject which wil' doubt- 
less engage the attention of regenerated men in a future 
state. 

The objects of this science is to describe the pheuomena 
of the material world, to explain their causes, to investi- 
gate the laws by which the Almighty directs the operations 
of nature, and to trace the exquisite skill and benevolent 
design which are displayed in the economy of the universe. 
It embraces investigations into the several powers and pro- 
perties, qualities and attributes, motions and appearances, 
causes and effects, of all the bodies with which we are 
surrounded, and which are obvious to our senses, — such as 
light, heat, colours, air, water, sounds, echoes ; the elec- 
trical and magnetical fluids ; hail, rain, snow, dew, thun- 
der, lightning, the rainbow, parhelia, winds, luminous and 
fiery meteors, the Aurora Borealis, and sunilar objects in 
the system of nature. 

From the discoveries of experimental philosophers, we 
have been made acquainted with a variety of striking &cts 
and agencies in the sjrstem of the universe, which display 
the amazing energies of the Creator, and which tend to 
excite our admiration of the depths of his wisdom and in- 
telligence. We learn that the light emitted from the sun 
and other luminous bodies moves with a velocity equal to 
200,000 miles in a second of time — ^that every ray of white 
light is composed of all the colours in nature, blended in 
certain proportions — ^that the immense variety of shades of 
colours which adorn the different landscapes of the earth, 
is not in the objects themselves, but in the light that falls 
upon them — and that thousands of millions of rays are in- 
cessantly flying off from all visible objects, crossing and 
recrossing each other in an infinity of directions, and y^et 
conveying to every eye that is open to receive them, a dis- 
tinct picture of the objects whence they proceed. We learn 
that the atmosphere which surrounds us presses our bodies 
with a weight equal to thirty thousand pounds, that it con- 
tains the principles of fire and flame — ^that, in one combi- 
nation, it would raise our<aiiimal spirits to the highest pitch 
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of ecstacy, and in another, cause our immediate defltmctioa 
— ^tbat it is capable of being compressed into40,€OO times 
less space than it naturally occupies— and that tiie produc- 
tion of sound, the lives of animals, and the ^wth of ve- 
ffetables, depend upon its various and unceasing agenciesL 
We learn that a certain fluid pervades all nature, which is 
capabableof giving a «AocAe to the animal frame, which shock 
may be communicated in an ipstant to a thousand indivi- 
duals — ^thatthis fluid moves with inconceivable rapidity-^ 
that it can be drawn from the clouds in the flxrm of a stream 
oi fire — that it melts iron wire, increases the evaporation 
of fluids, destroys the polarity of the magnetic ne^le, and 
occasionally displays its energies among the clouds in the 
form of fire balls, lambent flames, and forked lightmngs. 
We learn that the bodies of birds, fishes, qnadrupeds, luid 
insects, in rdation to their eyes, feet, win» fins, and other 
members, are formed witii admirabte skill, so as to be ex- 
actly adapted to their varioos necessities and modes^of ex- 
istence, and that they consist of an infinite numbed of 
oontrivances and adaptations in order to accomplish the 
purpose intended — and that the beaver, the bee, the ant, 
and other insects, construct their habitations, and perform 
their operations with all the skill and precision of tl^ nicest 
mathematical science^ The bee, in particular, works, as 
if it knew the highest branches of mathematies, which re- 
quired the genius of Newton to discover. — ^fai short, the 
whole of nature presents a seene of wonders which, when 
seriously contemplated, is calculated to expand the intel- 
lectual powers, to refine the aflbction8,and to excite admi- 
ration of the attributes of God> and the plan oi his pro- 
vidence. 

Natural Philosophy, may, therefore, be considered as a 
branch both of the religion of nature, and of the religion 
of revelation. It removes, in part, the veil which is spread 
over the mysterious operations of nature, and discloses to 
our view the wonders which lie concealed from the sottish 
multitude, ** who regard not the works of the L(»rd, nor 
consider the operations of his hands." It enables us to 
perceive the footsteiwof the Almighty both in his majestic 
movements, and in his most minute designs; for there is not 
a step we can take in the temple of nature, under the gui* 
15* 
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dance of an enlightened philoeophy, in which we do not 
behold traces of inscrutable wisdom and design, and of a 
benevolence which extends its kind regards to every rank 
of sensitive and intelligent existence. It shows us the 
beauty and goodness of the Divine administration ; and 
demonstrates, that the communication of 'happiness is the 
final cause of all the admirable arrangements which per- 
vade the material system. It teaches us, that the several 
operations of nature are carried on by means uncontrolla- 
ble by human power, and far transcending finite skill to 
plan or to execute. It discovers those laws by which the 
sovereign of the universe governs his vast dominions, and 
maintains them in undecaying beauty and splendour, 
throughout all ages. It thus enables us to consecrate the 
universe into one grand temple, and, from the contempla- 
tion of every object it presents, to elevate our minds, and 
to raise our voices in grateful praises to Him ** who created 
all things, and for whose pleasure they are and were cre- 
ated." 

In the future world there will be abundant scope for the 
prosecution of this subject to an indefinite extent. With 
respect to the state of separate spirits, after their departure 
from this world, the employments in which they engage, 
and the connection in which they stand to the material 
system, we can &rm no distinct conception, and must re- 
main in ignorance till the period arrive when we shall be 
actually ushered into that mysterious scene of existence. 
But, we are assured, that, after the resurrection, a nuOerial 
world will be prepared for the habitation of the just, in 
which their connection with the visible universe will doubt- 
less, be far more extensive than it is at present; and 
wherever a material system exists, it afiordft scope for phy- 
sical investigations, and for the application of the principles 
of Natural Philosophy. This new world will be prepared 
and arranged by Divine wisdom ; and consequently, will 
exhibit scenes of beauty and grandeur, of exquisite con- 
trivance and benevolent design. For, if the world we now 
inhabit, amidst all the deformities and physical derange- 
ments which sin has introduced, displays so many beautiful 
arrangements and marks of intelligence and skill, much 
more may we conclude, tha* the world in which ** right- 
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eousness shall dwell," will abound in every thing that can 
charm the eye, the ear, or the imagination, and illustrate 
the manifold wisdom of God ; and of course will present 
a boundless field for the most sublime investigations of sci- 
ence. This world, in many of its arrangements, will doubt- 
less present a variety of objects and scenes altogether differ* 
ent m)m those we now behold, even although the same phy- 
sical laws which ^vern our terrestrial system should still 
continue in operation. The inflection, refraction and reflec- 
tion of light will be directed by the same general laws, 
and will produce effects analogous to those we now per- 
ceive in the scene around us ; but the mediums through 
which it passes, and the various objects by which it is re- 
fracted and reflected, and many other modifications to 
which it may be subjected, may produce a variety of as- 
tonishing effects, surpassing every thing we now behold, 
and exhibit scenes of beauty and magnificence of which 
we can, at present, form no distinct conception. The 
science of optics, in unfolding to us the nature of light, and 
the various proptrties of prisms, mirrors, and lenses, has 
enabled us to exhibit a variety of beautiful and surprising 
effects, and to perceive traces of infinite intelligence in re- 
lation to this element, beyond what former ages could have 
believed. And, therefi^re, we have reason to conclude, 
that, in the hand of Omnipotence, when arranging other 
worlds, the element of light is capable of being modified 
in a thousand forms of which we are now ignorant, so as to 
produce the most glorious and transporting effects. There 
will probably be no such phenomena as thunder, lightning, 
and fiery meteors in the world to which 1 allude, but the 
electrical fluid, which is the principal agent in producing 
these appearances, and which pervades every part of na- 
ture, may operate in that world in a different manner, and, 
instead of producing effects that are terrific and appallmg, 
may be an agent for creating scenes which will inspire the 
soul with admiration and delight Some of the mechanical, 
pneumatical, and hydrostatical principles which enter into 
the construction of mills, wheel-carriages, forcing-pumps, 
and steam-engines, may not be applied to the same purpo- 
ses in the future world ; but they may be applicable to a 
variety of other unknown purpwes corresponding to the 
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iHttuife of that world, asd the (^racter and employmeiita 
of Its inhabitants. 

In such cases as those now alluded to, and in thousands 
of others, there will be ample scope for the application of 
all the principles of natural science ; and thousands of 
fkcts and jnrinciples, to us unknown, will doubtless be 
brought to liffht by the superior sagacity of the heavenly 
inhabitants. To maintain the contrary, would be, in effect, 
to suppose, that the inhabitants of heaven are endowed 
with powers of intellect inferior to those of the inhabitants 
of the earth, — ^that their knowled^ is less extensive than 
ours, — ^that they make no process m moral and intellectual 
attainments, — and that they have no desire to explore ^ the 
works of the Lord, and to consider the operations of his 
hands." 

What has been now stated in relation to Natural Philo^ 
flophy, will equally apply to the science of Chemistry. This 
tcience has for its object to ascertain the first principles of 
aU bodies, their various properties and combinations, their 
mode of operation, and the effects the^ produce in the 
economy of nature. Its discoveries have not only unfolded 
many of the admirable processes which are going forward 
in the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, but have 
opened to our view many striking displays of the wisdom 
send goodness of God,, in producing, by the most simple 
means, the most astonishing and benevolent effects. The 
principles of this science must, therefore, be applicable, 
wherever matter exists, under whatever shape or modifica- 
tion it may present itself; and as all the worlds throughout 
the universe are composed of matter compounded into va- 
rious forms, they must afford an ample range for the inves- 
tigations and researches of chemical science. 

AN^TOXT AlfD PHYSIOLOGY. 

Anatomy and Physiology are subjects which, we may rea- 
sonably conclude, will occasionally occupy the attention of 
the inhabitants of heaven. The object of these sciences 
is, to investigate the general structure and economy of the 
animal frame, and especially the parts and functions of the 
human body. The system of orgpuiization connected with 
the human frame is the most admiralde piece of mecha* 
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nisin which the mind can contemplate — whether we iX>nfii- 
der the immense number aad variety of its parts— the nu- 
merousfunctions they perform ; the rapid movements which 
are incessantly going forward throughout every part of this 

rm — ^the amazing force exerted by the heart and mu»- 
-the processes of digestion and respiration — the sys- 
tem of veins and arteries — ^the articulation of the bones — 
the structure and course of the lymphatics — the ramifica- 
tions of the nerves — ^the circulation of the blood — ^the won- 
derful changes, dissolutions and combinations continually 
going on — ^Sie chemical apparatus adapted for efiecting^ 
Siese purposes — ^the organs of sense by which an inter- 
course is maintained wiu the external world — or, the har- 
monious correspondence of all its parts and functions with 
the agencies of the surrounding elements. From the re- 
searches of physiologists we learn, that there are in the 
human body, two hundred and forty-five bones variously 
articulated, each of them having above forty distinct scopes 
or intentions ; and four hundred and forty-six muscles of 
various fibres and magnitudes, connected with the bones, 
for producing the numerous movements of the animal frame; 
that more than ahundred of thesemuscles are employedevery 
thne we breathe — ^that there are thousands of veins and arte- 
ries distributed throughout everv part of this wonderful sys- 
tem; that the whole mass of blood rushes with immense velo- 
city, through these vessels, and through the heart, fourteen 
times every hour — that respiration is nothing else than a 

ries ofcombufHon, in which the oxygen of the atmoe- 
e is absorbed by the blood, and diffuses heat and vi- 
gour throughout the system — ^tbat the lungs are composed 
of an infinite number of membranous cells or vesicles va- 
riously figured, and full of air, communicating on all sides 
with one anoUier, and that their number amounts to at least 
1,700,000,000 — ^that there are above three hundred thou- 
sand millions of pores in the glands of the skin which co- 
vers the body of a middle-sized man, through which tho 
sweat and insensible perspiration are continuSly issuing — 
that thousands of lacteal and lymphatic tubes are absorb- 
ing and conveying nutriment to the blood — ^that the heart, 
in the centre of the system, is exerting an immense mu^ 
cular force, and giving ninety-siz thousand strokes every 
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twenty-foar hours ; — and that all this complicated Bystem 
of mediaoisii], and hundreds of other functicme of which 
we are igfnorant, must be in constant action, in order to pre^ 
serve us in existence, and secure our enjoyment 

Thi^ subject frequently engaged the attention of the 
pious Psalmist With an eye of intelligence and devotion, 
he surveyed the curious organization of the human frame, 
from the rude embryo in the womb to the full developement 
of all its functions ; — and, struck with the wisdom and 
goodness displayed in its formation, he raised his thoughts I 

to God in efrateful adoration. ^ I will praise thee,** he ex- 
claims, ** ror I am fearfully and wonderfully made ; mar- 
vellous are thy works ! How precious are thy wonderful 
contrivances in relation to me, O God ! How great is the 
sum of them ! If I should count them, they are more in 
number than the sand.*' This body, however, wonderful 
as it9 structure is, is liable to decay, and must soon be dis- 
aolveid in the grave. But we are assured that a period is 
approaching, when " all that are in their graves shall hear 
the voice g? the Son of God, and shall come forth ;** When 
this mortal frame " shall put on immortality*^ |ind when 
that which was sown in corruption " diall be raised in 
glory,''* If the human body, even in its present state of 
degndation, excited the pious admiration of the Psalmist,^ 
much more will it appear worthy of our highest admiration, 
when it emerges from darkness and corruption to participate 
in the glories of an immortal life. Its niculties will then 
be invigorated, its tendency to dissolution destroyed, ever^ 
princi|ue of disease annihilated, and every thing that is 
loadisome and deformed for ever prevented. Being 
^ fashioned like unto Christ's glorious body,** its beauty 
will be exquisite^ its symmetry perfect, its aspect bright 
and refulgent, and its motions vigorous and nimble. Its 
sensitive organs will be refined and improved, and the 
sphere of their operation extended. Its auditorv organs 
will be tuned to receive the most delightful sensations from 
the harmonies of celestial music, and its visual powers ren- 
dered capable of perceiving the minutest objects, and pe- 
netrating into the most distant regions. New senses and 
Acuities of perception, and new powers of motion, fitted 
to transport it with rapidity from one portion of space t# 
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another, will, in all probability, be superadded tothepowT 
era with which it is now invested. And, surely, the con- 
trivances and adaptations which must enter into the struc- 
ture of such an organical irame, cannot be less curious and 
exquisite, nor display less wisdom and intellig^ence than 
those which we now perceive in our mortal bodies. On 
the contrary, we must necessarily suppose thousands of the 
most delicate contrivances and combinations, different 
&om every thing we can now conceive, to be essentially 
requisite in the construction of an organized body intended 
for perpetual activity, and destined to an imvortal durar 
tion. — To investigate and to contemplate the contrivances 
of Divine wisdom, by which the elements of disease and 
death are forever prevented from entering into this reno- 
vated frame, and^y which it will be preserved in undecay- 
ing youth and vigour throughout the lapse of innumerable 
ages, we must necessarily conclude, will form a part ef 
the studies of renovated man in the future world ; — ^nor can 
we help thinking, that the knowledge of the wonders of the 
human frame we now acquire, may he a preparatory quali- 
fication, for enabling us to form an enlightened and cow- 
prehensive conc^tion of the powers, qualities, and pecu- 
liar organization, of the bodies <^ the saints after the pe- 
riod of the resurrection. 



Another branch of study in which the saints in heaven 
will engage, is History. History contains a record of past 
facts and events ; and makes us acquainted with transac- 
tions which happened hundreds or thousands of years be- 
fore we were brought into existence. When viewed in its 
proper light, it may be considered as nothing else than a 
detail of the operations of Divine Providence m relation to 
the moral intelligences of this world. It illustrates the 
character of the human race, and the deep and universal 
depravity in which they a^e involved ; and displays the 
rectitude of the character of God, and the equity of his 
.noral administration. 

Hiatoryy there&re, wiil&nii 9t,ftoiuauAtkjpeio(^iatf 
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among the celestial inhabitants, as faniishing those mate- 
rials which will illustrate the ways of Providence and dis-- 
play the wisdom and righteousness of Jehovah in his go- 
vernment of the world. At present we can contemplate 
only a few scattered fragments of the history of mankind. ^ 
Of the history of some nations we are altogether igno- ' 
rant ; and of the history of others we have onl^ a few 
unconnected details, blended with fabulous narrations and 
extravagant fictions. Of no nation whatever liave wean 
entire history composed of authentic materials ; and conse- 
quently, we perceive only some broken and detached links 
in the chain of the Divine dispensations, and are unable to 
survey the to^Ze of God's procedure towards our race, in 
one unbroken series, from the creation to the present time. 
We know nothing decisively respectingiihe period during 
which man remained in a state of innocence, nor of the 
particular transactions and events that happened previous 
to his fall. And bow little do we know of the state of man- 
Idnd, of the events which befell them, and of the civil and 
religious arrangements which existed, during the period of 
sixteen hundred years which intervened between the crea- 
tion and the deluge, though the world was then more fertile 
and populous than it has ever since been ? How little do 
we know of the state of mankind immediately previous to 
the flood, of the scenes of consternation and terror which 
must -have been displayed over all the earth, when the 
fountains of the great deep were broken up, and the cata- 
racts of heaven opened, and of the dreadful concussion of 
the elements of nature, when the solid strata of the earth 
were rent asunder, when the foundations of the mountains 
were overturned, and the whole surface of the globe trans- 
formed into one boundless ocean ? How little do we know 
of the circumstances which attended the ^adual rise of 
idolatry, and of the origin of the great empires into which 
the world has been divided ? How little do we know even 
of the history of the Jewish nation, posterior to the period 
of the Babylonish captivity 1 Whither were the ten tribes 
of Israel scattered among tl|e nations, what events have 
befallen them, and in what countries are they now to be 
found ? Of the history of all the nations in the world (the 
Jews only excepted) from the time of the deluge to the 
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days of Hezekiah, a period of nearly two thousand years, 
we remain in profound ignorance. And yet, during that 
long period, God had not forsaken the earth ; his dispensa- 
tions towards his rational offspring were still going forward, 
empires were rising and declining, one generation .passing 
away, and another generation coming, and thousands of 
millions of mankind ushered into the eternal world. — 
Those chasms in the history of mankind, which hide from 
our view the greater portion of God's moral dispensations, 
will, doubtless, be filled up in the eternal state, so that we 
shall be enabled to take a full and comprehensive view of 
the w{iole of the Divine procedure, in all its connections 
and bearings towards every nation upon earth; 

But the history of man is not the only topic in this depart- 
ment of knowledge, that will occupy the attention of the 
inhabitants of heaven. The history of angels — of their 
faculties, intercourse^; and employments — of their modes 
of communication with each other — of their different em- 
bassies to distant worlds— of the transactions which have 
taken place in their society — and of the revolutions through 
which theymayhave passed; the historyoftheopo^ta^eangels 
— ^the cause of their fall and the circumstances with which 
it was attended — ^the plane they have been pursuing since 
that period, and the means by which they have endeavour- 
ed to accomplish their infernal devices — will doubtless form 
a portion of the history of Divine dispensations, which 
*'the saints in light" will be permitted to contemplate. 
Over-this part of the Divine economy a veil of darkness 
is spread, which, we have reason to believe, will be with- 
drawn, when that which is perfect is come, and " when we 
shall know even as also- we are known."^ — ^It is also proba- 
ble, that the leading facts in relation to the history of other 
worlds will be disclosed to their view. The history of the 
different planets in the sokr system, and of those which 
are connected with other systems in the universe — the pe- 
riods of their creation, the character of their inhabitanis, 
the changes through which they ha^ve passed, the peculiar 
dispensations of providence towards them, and many other 
particulars, may be gradually laid open to the " redeemed 
from among men,*' for enlarging their views of the Divine 
government. By means of such communications they will 
16 
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acquire a clearer and more distinct conception of t]ie mo- 
ral character and attributes of Grod, of the rectitude of his 
administrations, and of " his manifold wisdom" in the vari- 
ous modes by which he governs the different provinces c^ 
his vast empire. Under the impressions which such views 
will produce, they will rejoice in the Divine government, 
and join with rapture in the song of Moses, the servant of 
God, and the song of the Lamb, saying, " Great and mar- 
vellous are thy works. Lord God Almighty! Just and true 
are thy waysy thou King of saints /^' 
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Thus I have briefly stated, in the preceding pages, some 
of those branches of science which will be recognised by 
the righteous in a future state. Several other departments 
of scientific knowledge might have been specified; but my 
intention simply was, to present to the view of the reader, 
a few specimens as illustrations of my general position, 
" that science musi be considered as having a relation to a 
future world." If it be admitted that any one science will 
be cultivated in heaven, it will follow, that the greater part 
if not the whole, of those sciences which bring to light the 
treasures of useful knowledge, will likewise be prosecuted 
by superior intelligences. For all the useful sciences have 
an intimate connection with each other; so that an ac- 
quaintance with one department of knowledge is essen- 
tially requisite to a clear and comprehensive view of an- 
other. Astronomy supposes a knowledge of arithmetic, 
geometry, trigonometry, conic sections, and other parts ot 
mathematics ; experimental philosophy supposes a previ- 
ous acquaintance with natural history and physiology, and 
is intimately connected with chemistry, mineralogy and 
botany ; and anatomy and physiology suppose a knowledge 
of the leading principles of hydrostatics, pneumatics, and 
optics. The principles of one science run into another, 
and reflect a mutual lustre on each other, so that all the 
sciences, when properly conducted, and viewed in their 
true light, have but one object in view, namely, to ascer- 
tain the facts existing in the universe, their connections 
and relations, the laws by which they are governed, and 
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the illustrations they ajQbrd of the power, wisdom and 
benevolence of the Creator. 



In order to elucidate this topic a little farther, the follow- 
ing brief remarks may be stated. — ^It is admitted, by every 
oeliever in Revelation,* that, at the close of the present 
arrangements respecting our world, "All that are in their 
graves shall be raised to life ;" and that, however different 
the constitution of these new modelled bodies may be from 
their present state of organization,they will still hematerial 
vehicles, furnished with organs of sensation as the me- 
dium of perception to the immaterial spirit In what man- 
ner the disembodied spirit views material objects and rela- 
tions, and applies the knowledge of them which it acquired 
while united to an organical structure, we can have no 
conception whatever, till we be actually ushered into the 
separate state ; and therefore, the observations already 
made, or which may yet be thrown out on this subject, are 
not intended to apply to the intermediate state of the spirits 
of good men. That state, whatever may be the niodus of 
perception and enjoyment in it, is a state of imperfection, 
and, in some respects, an unnatural state, if we suppose 
that the spirit is not connected with any material vehicle. 
— ^Now, if it be admitted, that the spirits of the just, at the 
general resurrection, are to be reunited to materioL organi- 
cal structures, it must also be admitted, that those struc- 
tures must have some material substratumon which to rest, 
or, in other words, a material world or habitation in which 
they may reside. This last position is also as evident, 
from the declarations of Scripture, as the first For, while 
we are informed that the elementary parts of our globe 
shall be dissolved, we are at the same time assured, 
that " new heavens and a new eartK^. shall be prepared, 
** wherein the righteous shall dwell ;" — that is, a world 
purified from p^hysical and moral evil, and fitted to the re- 
novated faculties of the redeemed, will be prepared in 
some part of the universe, for the residence of the just 

* The foUowen of Baron Swedenburg only excepted. 
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In reference to the locaUty^ and the circumstances of 
our future destiuation, there appear to be only four or five 
suppositions that can be formed. Either, 1. The world 
we now inhabit will be new-modelled, after the general con- 
flagration, and furnished as a proper place of residence for 
its renovated inhabitants ;— or, 2. Some of the globes now 
existing in other regions of space, to which the holy inha- 
bitants of our world will be transported, may be allotted as 
the more permanent habitation of the just; — or, 3. Some 
new globe or world will be immediately created, adapted 
to the circumstances of redeemed men^ and adorned with 
scenery fitted to call forth into exercise their renovated 
powers; — or, 4 The redeemed inhabitants of heaven may 
be permitted to transport themselves from oifb region or 
world to another, and be furnished with faculties and vehi- 
cles for this purpose ;— or, 5. After remaining for a certain 
lapse of ages in that particular world to which they shall 
be introduced immediately after the resurrection, they may 
be transported to another region of the universe, to con- 
template anew scene of creating power and intelligence, 
and afterwards pass, at distant intervals, through a succes- 
sive series of transportations, in order to obtain more am- 
ple prospects of the riches and glory of God*s universal 
kingdom. 

In all these cases, whatever supposition we may adopt 
as most probable, the general laws which now govern the 
universe, and the general relations of the great bodies in 
the universe to each other will remain, on the whole, un- 
changed ; unless we adopt the unreasonable and extrava* 
gant supposition, that the whole frame of Jehovah's empire 
will be unhinged and overturned, t«r the sake of our world, 
which, when compared with the whole system of nature, is 
but an undistinguishable atom amidst the immensity of 
Code's works. With equal reason might we suppose, that 
tiie conduct of the inhabitants of a planet which revolves 
around the star SiriuSf or the catastrophe which may have 
befallen the pkinets Ceres, Pallas, Juno, and Vesta, must 
necessarily involve in them tl^e destruction of the terra- 
queous globe. 

Let us suppose, for a moment, that the globe we now 
inhabit, with its surrounding atmosphere, shall be cleared 
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from the physical evils which now exisl^ and undergo a 
new arrangement to render it fit for being the abode of 
holy intelligences in a future state. On this supposition, 
would not the fi'enerol relation of things in the universe re- 
main materially the same as at present ? The wide expanse 
of the firmament, and all the orbs it contains, would pre- 
sent the same general arrangement and relation to each 
other which they now do. Supposing this new-modelled 
world to be of a spherical or spheroidal figure — which ap- 
pears to be the general form of all the great bodies in the 
universe with which we are acquainted — there would then 
exist certain properties and relations between circles cut- 
ting each other at right angles, or in any oth^r direction ; 
or, m other words, between an equator and poles, parallels 
and meridians, &<;. as at present. The direction of its 
motion, the inclination of its axis, the component parts of 
its surface and atmosphere, and other circumstances, might 
be changed, which would produce an immense variety of 
phenomena, different from what now takes place; but the 
same general principles of geography, astronomy, arith- 
metic, geometry, chemistry and mechanics, which appljr to 
all the various relations of material objects wherever exist- 
ing, would also be applicable in the present case ; and, 
consequently, such sciences would be recognised and cul- 
tivated, and the principles on which they are built, reasoned 
and acted upon, though in a more perfect manner than at 
present, in this new world and new order of things. Such 
sciences, therefore, as flow from the natural and necessary 
relations of material objects, and which tend to direct us 
in our conceptions of the wisdom and power of the great 
Architect of nature, must be known and cultivated in a 
future world, where rational spirits are united to an organi- 
cal structure, and related to a material system; and conse- 
quently, if the elementary and fundamental principles of 
such sciences be not acquired now, they will remain to be 
acquired hereafter. 

The remarks now stated, with a few modifications, will 
apply to any of the other suppositions which may be made 
in reference to the place and circumstances of our future 
destination. — ^Even although the relations of external ob- 
jects and their various properties, in the future worlds were 
.16* 
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altogether different from those which obtain in the present 
state of things, 8ti]I, it would be useful and highly gratify- 
ing to the mind, to be enabled to comjNire the one with the 
other, and to perceive how the Diving wisdom is dis{Jayed 
in every mode and variety of existence* No possible mode 
of material existence, however, can be conceived to exist, 
to which some of the elementary principles of scientific 
knowledge do not apply. 

There are, indeed, several arts and sciences which more 
immediately respect the present world, and our relations in 
it, which cannot be supposed to be subjects of investigation 
in a future state of happy existence. The study of lari" 
guages — ^wfcch forms a prominent object of attention with 
many of those who declaim on the vanity of human science 
^^the study of medicine as a practical art ; the study of 
civil and municipal law ; the study of political eomomy^ 
heraldry and fortification ; the arts of war, farriery, falcon- 
ry, hunting and fishing ; the arts of the manufacturer, 
clothier, dyer, &c. — in short, all those arts and sciences 
which have their foundation in the moral depravity of our 
nature, will, of course, pass away, as exercises which were 
peculiar to the deranged state of our terrestrial habitation,' 
and the degraded coiKiition of its inhabitants; and which, 
therefore, can have no place in a scene of moral perfect 
tion. But the principles of the mathematics, and the 
axioms on which they are built, the truths of natural phi- 
losophy, astronomy, geography, mechanics, and similar 
sciences, will be recognised, and form the basis of reason- 
ing and of action, so long as we are sentient beings, and 
have a relation to the material system of the universe. 
Many truths, indeed, which now require much study, and 
long and intricate trains of reasoning before they can be 
acquired, may be perceived by simple intuition, or at least, 
be more easily and rapidly apprehended than at present. 
If a genius like that of Sir Isaac Newton, could perceive at 
a glance, the truth of Euclid's propositions in geometry, 
without attending to every part of the process requisite for 
ordinary minds, we may reasonably conclude, that, in a 
world where the physical and moral obstructions to intel- 
lectual energy are removed, every science, and every 
relation subsisting among corporeal and intellectual beingSi 
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will be more clearly, rapidly, and oomprehenBiVely per- 
ceived anfl uDderstood. 

Many striking instances have occasionally occurred, of 
the capacity and vigour of the human mind, even amidst the 
obscurities, and the obstructions to mental activity which 
exist in the present state of thingd. The illustrious Pascal^ 
no less celebrated for his piety than for his intellectual 
acquirements, when under the age of twelve years, and 
while immersed in the study of languages, without books, 
and without an instructor, discovered and demonstrated 
most of the propositions in the first book of Euclid, before 
he knew that such a book was in existence — ^tothe astonish- 
ment of every mathematician ; so that, at that early age, 
he was an i n ventor of geometrical science. He afterwards 
made some experiments and discoveries on the nature of 
sound, and on the weight of the air, and demonstrated the 
pressure of the atmosphere ; and, at the age of sixteen, 
composed a treatise on C&nic Sections, which, in the judg- 
ment of men of the greatest abilities, was viewed as an 
astonishing effort of the human mind. At nineteen years 
of age, he invented an arithmetical machine, by which cal- 
culations are made, not <Hily without the help of a pen, but 
even without a person's knowing a single rule in arithme- 
tic; and by the age of twenty-four, he had acquired a 
proficiency in almost every branch of human knowledge, 
when his mind became entirely absorbed in the exercises 
of religion. — The celebrated Groiiiw, at the age of thirteen, 
onl^ a year after his arrival at the university of Leyden, 
mamtained public theses in mathematics, philosophy and 
law, with universal applause. At the age of fourteen, he 
ventured to form literary plans which required an amazing 
extent of knowledge ; and he executed them in such per^ 
fection,that the literary world was struck with astonishment 
At this early age he published an edition of Martianns Co- 
peUa, and acquitted himself of the task in a manner which 
would have done honour to the greatest scholars of the 
age. At the age of seventeen he entered on the profession 
of an advocate, and pleaded his first cause at Delf, with the 
greatest reputation, having previously made an extraordi- 
nary progress in the knowledge or the sciences.— The 
Admirable Crichton^ who received his education at Perth 
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and St Andrews, by the time he had reached bis twentieth 
year, was master of ten lang^aag^s, and had gone through 
the whole circle of the sciences as they were then under- 
stood. At Paris he one day engaged in a disputation, 
which lasted nine hours, in the presence of three thousand 

. auditors, against four doctors of the church and fifty mas- 
ters, on every subject they could propose, and, having 
silenced all bis antagonists, he came off amidst the loudest 
acclamations, though he had spent no time in previous 
preparation for the contest — Gassendi, a celebrated phi- 
losopher of France, at the age of four, declaimed little 
sermons of his own composition ; at the age of seven, spent 
whole nights in observing the motions of the heavenly 
bodies, of which he acquired a considerable knowledge ; 
at sixteen, he was appointed professor of rhetoric at Digne, 
and at the age of nineteen, he was elected professor of 
philosophy in the university of Aix. His vast knowledge 
of philosophy and mathematics was ornamented by a sin- 
cere attachment to the Christian religion, and a life formed 
upon its principlesand precepts.— JeremiaA Horrox,a.n9me 
celebrated in the annals of astronomy, before he attained 

' the age of seventeen, had acquired, solely by his own 
industry, and the help of a few Latin authors, a most ex- 
tensive and accurate knowledge of astronomy, and of the 
branches of mathematical learning connected with it He 
composed astronomical tables for himself, and corrected 
the errors of the most celebrated astronomers of his time. 
He calculated a transit of the planet Venus across the sun's 
disk, and was the first of mortals who beheld this singular 
phenomenon, which is now considered of so much impor- 
tance in astronomical science. — Sir Isaac Newton, the 
fame of whose genius has extended over the whole civilized 
world, made his great discoveries in geometry and fluxions, 
and laid the foundation df his two celebrated works, his 
^^Pnncipia'^ and "Opftc*," by the time he was twenty-four 
years of age ; and yet these works contain so many ab- 
stract, profound and sublime truths, that only the first-rate 
mathematicians are qualified to understand and appreciate 
them. In learning mathematics, he did not study the 
geometry of Euclid, who seemed to him too plain and 
simple, and unworthy of taking up his time. He under- , 
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Stood him almoet hefbre he read him ; aod a cast of his eye 
upon the contents of his theorems, was sufficient to make 
him master of their demonstrations. Amidst all the sublime 
investigations of physical and mathematical science in 
which he engaged, and amidst the variety of books he had 
constantly before him, the Bible was that which he studied 
with the greatest application ; and his meekness and mo^ 
detty were no less admirable than the variety and extent of 
his mtellectual acquirements.-- J, Philip Baratier, who 
died at Halle in 1740, in the twentieth year of his age, was 
endowed with extraordinary powers of memory and com- 

S'ehension of mind* At the age of five, he understood the 
reek, Latin, German and French languages; at the a^ 
of nine he could translate any part of the Hebrew Scrip* 
tures into Latin, and could repeat the whole Hebrew Psal- 
ter ; and before he had completed his tenth year, he drew 
up a Hebrew lexicon of uncommon and difficult words, to 
which he added many curious critical remarks. In his 
thirteenth year he published, in two volumes octavo, a 
translation from the Hebrew d'Rabbi Benjamin's " Travels, 
in Europe, Asia and Africa," with historical and critical 
notes and dissertations; the whole of which he completed 
in four months. In the midst of these studies, he proee*^ 
cuted philosophical and mathematical pursuits, and in hifi 
fourteenth year invented a method of discovering the Ion* 
gitude at sea, which exhibited the strongest marks of su- 
perior abilities. In one winter he read twenty great Mos, 
with all the attention of a vast comprehensive mind. 

Such rapid progress in intellectual ac(}uirements strik- 
ingly evinces the vigour and comprehension of the human 
faculties; and if such varied and extensive acquisitions in 
knowledge can be attained, even amidst the frailties and 
physical impediments of this mortal state, it is easy to con- 
ceive with what energy and rapidity the most sublime inves- 
tigations may be prosecuted in the future world, when the 
spirit is connected with an incorruptible body, fitted to ac- 
company it in all its movements; and when every moral 
obstruction which now impedes its activity shall be com- 
pletely removed. The flights of the loftiest genius that 
ever appeared on earth, when compared with the rapid 
movements and comprehensive views of the heavenly- in- 
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habitants, may be no more than as the flutterings of a mi* 
croscopic insect, to the sublime flights of the soaring eagle. 
When endowed with new and vigorous senses, and full 
scope is afforded for exerting all the energies of their re* 
novated faculties, they may be enabled to trace out the 
hidden springs of nature's operations, to pursue the courses 
of the heavenly bodies, in their most distant and rapid ca- 
reer, and to survey the whole chain of moral dispensations, 
in reference not only to the human race, but to the inha- 
bitants of numerous worid& 

I shall conclude thispartof my43ubject with an observa- 
tion or two^ which may tend to illustrate and corroborate 
the preceding remarks. 

In the first place, it may be remarked, that our knowledge 
in the future world, will not be diminished, but increased to 
an indefinite extent This is expressly declared in the 
Sacred Records. " Now we see through a glass darkly, 
but then face to fiice. Now we know in part, but then shall 
we know, even as also we are known," 1 Cor. xiii. 12. 
This passage intimates, not only that our knowledge in a 
future state shall be enlarged, but that it shall be increased 
to an extent to which we can, at present, affix no limits. 
And if our intellectual views shall be immensely expanded 
in the realms of light, we may rest assured that all those 
branches of useful science which assist us in exploring the 
operations ofthe Almighty^, will not only be cultivated, but 
carried to their highest pitch of perfection. For the fii- 
culties we now possess will not only remain in action, but 
will be strengthened and invigorated ; and the range of ob- 
jects on which they will be employed will be indefinitely 
extended. To suppose otherwise, would be to suppose 
man to be deprived of his intellectual powers, and of the 
faculty of reasoning, as soon as he entered the confines of 
the eternal world.''' When we enter that world we carry 



* An old Welsh minister, while one day pursuing his studies, his 
wifl9 being in the room, was suddenly interrupted by her askfng him a 
question, which has not always been so satisfactorily answered— *'.Tohn 
Bvaas, do you think .we ataall be known to each other in heaven ? 
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with us the moral and intellectual faculties, of which we 
are now conscious, and, along with them, all those ideas 
and all that knowledge which we acquired in the present 
state. To imagine that our present faculties will be e«»en- 
tidUy changed, and the ideas we have hitherto acquired to- 
tally lost, would be nearly the same as to suppose that, on 
enteruig the invisible state, men will1}e transformed into a 
new order of beings, or be altogether annihilated. And, 
if our present knowledge shall not be destroyed at death, 
it must form the ground- work of all the future improve- 
ments we may make, and of all the discoveries that may 
be unfolded to our view in the eternal state. 

Again, the superior intellectual views which some indi- 
viduals shall possess beyond others, will constitute the prin- 
cipal distinction between redeemed men in the heavenly 
state. The principal preparation for heaven will consist in 
renewed dispositions of mind — in the full exercise of love 
to God, and love to all subordinate holy intelligences, and 
in all thediversified ramifications of action into which these, 
grand principles necessarily diverge. When arrived at 
that happy world the saints will feel themselves to be all 
equal, — as they were once " children of disobedience even 
as others,'' as they were all redeemed *'by the precious 
blood of Christ," as they were renewed by the influence, 
of the Spirit of grace, — as they stand in the relation of 
brethren in Christ, and '* sons and daughters of the Lord 
God Almighty," as they are the companions of angels, and 
kings and priests to the God and Father of all. Without 
the exercise of holy dispositions, heaven could not exist, 
although its inhabitants had reached the highest pitch of 
intellectual improvement; — and all who shall ultimately be 
admitted into that happy state, will feel that they are eter- 
nally indebted for the privileges and the felicity they enjoy, 
to *'Him that sits upon the throne, and to the Lamb 



iVithoat heBitation be replied,— "To be sore we Bhall.— Do yon think 
we shall be greater fools there, than we are here.*'— If the reader keep in 
mind that our knowledge in heaven- will be increased, and not diminish- 
ed ; or. in other words, that we shall not be *' greater fools there than 
we are here," be will be at no loss to appreciate all that 1 have hitherto 
stated on this subject. 
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who was slain, and redeemed them to God by his blood.** 
But,notwithstandin^,there will be a considerable d ifierence, 
at least in the first instance, in regard to the expaiision of 
their intellectual views. In this point of view, it is impos- 
sible to suppose that they can be all equal. Suppose a 
Negro slave, who had been recently converted to Chris- 
tianity, and a profound Christian philosopher, to enter the 
eternal world at the same time, is it resonable to believe, 
that there would be no difference in the amplitude of their 
intellectual views? They would both feel themselves deli- 
vered from sin and sorrow, they would be filled with admi- 
ration and wonder at the new scenes which opened to their 
view, and would be inspired with the most lively emotions 
of humility and reverence; but if each oi" them carried 
along with him that portion <^ knowledge which he ac- 
quired in the present life, there behoved to be a considera- 
ble difference in the comprehension of their viewsand Uie 
range of their intellectual faculties; unless we suppose 
that a change amounting to a miracle was effected m the 
mind of the Negro, whose mental views were previously 
circumscribed within the narrowest limits. And, to suppose 
such a miracle wrought in every individual case, would not 
only be contrar^r to every thing we know of the general 
plan of the Divine procedure, but would destroy almost 
every motive that should now induce us to make progress 
^*in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ," 
and in our views of the works and dispensations of the 
Almighty. In the course of ages, inde^ the negro may 
equal the philosophy in the extent of his intellectual ac- 
quisitions ; but, in the first instance, both Scripture* and 
reason declare, that a difference must exist, unless the laws 
which govern the intellectual world be entirely subverted. 
Can we suppose, for a moment, that an ignorant profligate, 
who has been brought to repentance, and to ** the know- 
ledge of the truthf'^'only a few hours before his entrance 
into the world of spirits, shall, at the moment he has arrived 
in the world of bliss, acquire those enlarged concepti(»is 
of Divine truth, which an Owen^ a Watts, a Doddridge, or 



• See Dan. zii. 3. 1 Cor. xv. 41, 48. Blatt. xzv. 14, *c. 
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a Dwight attained at the same stage of their existence • 
or that a Hottentot, who had been brought to the knowledge 
of Christianity only during the last month of his life, shah 
enter into heaven with the expansive views of a Newton or 
a Boyle ? Such a supposition would involve a reflection on 
the wisdom of the Divine administration, and would lead us 
to conclude, that all the labour bestowed by the illustrious 
characters now alluded to, in order to improve in the know- 
ledge of Divine subjects, was quite unnecessary, and even 
somewhat approaching to egregious trifling. 

Not only will the views of the saints in heaven be difler- 
ent in point of expansion and extent, but their love to God, 
and the virtues and graces which flow from this principle, 
will be diminished or increased, or, at least, somewhat mo- 
dified by the narrowness or expansion of their intellectual 
views. If it be admitted, that the more we know of God 
the more ardently shall we love him, — it will follow, that, 
in proportion as we acquire a comprehensive and enlight- 
ened view of the operations of God in the works of crea- 
tion, in the scheme of Providence, and in the plan of re- 
demption, in a similar proportion will our love and adoration 
of his excellencies be ardent and expansive. In this point 
of view, "the saints in light'* will make improvement in 
holiness throughout all the ages of eternity, though, at 
every stage of their existence, they will enjoy pure and 
unmingled hliss. Every science they cultivate, and every 
stage to which they advance in intellectual improvement, 
will enable them to discover new glories in the Divine 
character, which will raise their affections to God still 
higher, and render their conformity to his mora) image 
more complete. 

It has frequently been a subject of discussion among 
theologians, *• Whether there shall be degrees of glory in 
heaven." This question may be easily settled, if there be 
any weight in the remarks and considerations now stated. 
In so far as there is a diflbrence in the vigour and expansion 
of the intellectual powers, and in the amplitude of objects 
they are enabled to embrace, in so far may there be said to 
be ** degrees of glory :" and a superiority, in this respect, 
may be considered as the natural reward which accompa- 
nies the diligent improvement of our time and facalUef 
17 
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upon earth, fhough such a distinction can never be supposed 
to produce any disposition approaching to envy, as so fre* 
quently happens in the present state. On the contrary, it 
may be supposed to produce a holy emulation to improve 
every faculty, to cultivate every branch of celestial science, 
and to increase in the knowledge of God. In corrobora- 
tion of these views, we are told in Scripture, that the reward 
bestowed on those servants to whom talents were intrusted, 
was in proportion to the improvement they had made ; and 
that, at the close of time, the saints will present an appear- 
ance analogous to that of the spangled firmament; for " as 
one star dSereth from another star in glory, so also is the 
resurrection from the dead." And the reason of this dif- 
ference is intimated by the prophet Daniel, " They that 
excel in wisdom shall shine as the brightness of the firma- 
ment ; and they that turn many to righteousness as the stars 
for ever and ever." 



i»»»w»»v.^^»»i^**'»»^ 



If the remarks now stated have any solid foundation, it 
will follow, that what is generally termed human science, 
ought not to be indiscriminately considered as having a re- 
lation merely to the present world. Such an idea would 
tend to damp our ardour in the prosecution of scientific 
knowledge, and immensely to lessen its value. He who 
prosecutes science as a subject of speculation merely in 
reference to the contracted span of human life, acts n'om 
very mean and narrow views, and may be considered, in 
f some points of view, as little superior to the avaricious man 
whose mind is completely absorbed in the acquisition of 
the perishing treasures of this world. The Christian phi- 
losopher, who traces the perfections and the agency of 
God in every object of his investigation, ought to consider 
his present pursuits as the commencement of a course of 
improvement which will have m termination — as introduc- 
tory to the employments and the pleasures of a higher state 
of existence — and as afibrding him a more advantageous 
outset into that better world than happens to those who are 
destitute of his enlarged views. For the more we know at 
present of the wonders of infinite power, wisdom, and 
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goodness, in the material works of the Almighty, it is ob- 
vious, that the better prepared we shall be for more en- 
larged contemplations of them at a future period, and the- 
greater pleasure shall we feel in beholding those objects 
and operations, whic]||are now hid in obscurity, unveiled 
to view. 

In throwing out the preceding reflections, I am far from 
pretending to determine the particular arrangements whicb 
the Almighty has formed in relation to our future destina- 
tion, or the particular circumstances which may exist in 
Other worlds. These things lie altogether beyond the 
range of our investigation, and must, therefore, remain in- 
scrutable in our present state. But there are certain gene- 
ral principles or relations which necessarily flow from the 
nature of things, which must be considered as included 
within any particular arrangements which may be formed ; 
and, it is such general principles only to which I refer. — 
Nor should it be considered as presumption, to endeavour 
to ascertain these general principles or necessary relations 
of things. The Creator evidently intended we should 
know them ; since he has exhibited such an immense vari- 
ety of his works before us, and has bestowed upon us 
faculties adequate to explore their magnitude and arrange- 
ment, to investigate the laws which direct their motions, 
and to perceive their connection and dependency, and some 
of the grand designs for which they were intended. 



m^>^>^'^^<^>^>^i>^'0»^>^ 



JTo every thing that has jost now been stated in relation 
to the prosecution of science in the celestial world, I am 
aware it will be objected by some, that such knowledge, if 
it be requisite in a future state, will be acquired by imme- 
diate intuition, or communicated in a direct manner by the 
Creator himself — ^For such an a8sumption,however,though 
frequently reiterated, there is no foundation in any passage 
of Scripture when rationally interpreted ; and it is repug- 
nant to the clearest dictates of reason. It is contrary to 
every regular mode with which we areacquainted,by which 
rational beings are conducted to knowledge and happiness 
it would imply a continued miracle — ^it would supersede 



o 
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the use of the intellectual fkculty — and it would ultimately 
detraot from the felicity of intelligent agents. For, a great 
part of the happiness of finite intelligences arises from the 
gradual evolution of truth, in consequence of the exercise 

''of their rational powers. Were a^ our knowledge in a 
future state to be acquired by immediate intuition, or by 
direct supernatural communications from the Deity, our 
rational faculties would, in many respects, be bestowed in 
vain. It appears to be one of the main designs for which 
these faculties were bestowed, that we might be directed in 
the prosecution of knowledge, and led to deduce, from the 
scenes of the visible universe, those conclusions which will 
gradually expand our views of the plans and perfections 
, of its Almighty Author. Ada^ when in a state of inno- 
cence, (and his condition in that state, as a moral agent, 
was precisely similar to the state of good men in a future 
world, except his liability to fall) was not acquainted, in 
the first instance^ with every object in the world in which 
he was placed, and tljeir various relations to each other. 

' He could not know, for example, the peculiar scenery of 
nature which existed on the side of the globe opposite to 
that on which he was placed. He must have exercised his 
senses, his locomotive faculties, and his reasoningr powers, 
and made observations and experimental researches of va- 
rious kinds, before he became thoroughly acquainted with 
the structure, the order and beauty of his terrestrial habi- 
tation. For, to suppose man, in any state, a mere passive 
subject of intellectual and external impressions, would be, 
to reduce him to somethins^ like a mere machine ; and 
would imply a subversion of all the established laws which 

. regulate the operations of matter and intellect throughout 
the universe. 

We know, likewise, that truth is gradually developed 
even to superior intelligences. The manifold wisdom of 
God in reference to the church, and the plans of his grace 
in relation to the Gentile world, were, in some measure, 
veiled to the angels till the facts of the death and resurrec- 
tion of Christ, and the preaching and miracles of the Apos- 
tles were exhibited to their view ;* and hence they are 

• Eptaei. iu. 5—11. 
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represented as ** desiring to look into," or prying with 
avidity into the mysteries of redemption ; which evidently 
implies, the active exertion of their powers of reason and 
intelligenoe, and their gradual advancement in the know- 
ledge of the purposes and plans of the Almighty. And, if 
beings far superior to man, in intellectual capacity, ac- 
quire their knowledge in a gradual manner, by reflection 
on the Divine dispensations, and the exercise of their men- 
tal powers, it is unreasonable to suppose, that man, even 
in a higher sphere of existence, will acquire all his know- 
ledge at once, or without the exertion of those intellectual 
energies with which he is endowed. 

In short, were the saints in heaven to acquire all their 
knowledge as soon as they entered on that scene of happi- 
ness, we must suppose them endowed with capacities, not 
only superior to the most exalted seraphim, but even ap^ 
proximatin/r to the infinite comprehension of the Deit/ 
himself For the range of investigfation presented to intel- 
ligent beings is boundless, extending to all the objects and 
moral dispensations of God, throughout the immensity of 
his empire. And could we suppose finite minds capable of 
embracing the whole of this range of objects at one com- 
prehensive grasp, their mental energy would soon be des- 
troyed, and their felicity terminate ; for they could look 
forward to no farther expansion of their views, nor to a 
succession of a new range of objects and operations through 
ail the future ages of eternity. 
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PART III. 

ON THE AIDS WHICH THE DISOOYERIES OF SCIENCE 
AFFORD9 

For enabling us to form a conoBption of the perpetual 
IMPROVEMENT of the celestiol inhabitants in knowledge 
and felicity. 



On the subject of a future world, and the exercises and 
enjoyments of its inhabitants, many foolish and inaccurate 
conceptions have prevailed, even in the Christian world. 
We are assured, that the foundation of the felicity to be en- 
joyed in that world, rests on the absence of every evil, and 
the attainment of moral perfection — that the principle of 
depravity must be destroyed, and the affections purified and 
refined, before we can enjoy " the inheritance of the saints 
in light" These are principles which are clearly exhibited 
in the Scriptures, which are accordant to the dictates of 
sound reason, and which are generally recognised by the 
various sections of the religious world. But the greater 
part of Christians rest contented with the most vague and 
mcorrect ideas of the felicity of heaven, and talk and write 
about it in so loose and figurative a manner, as can convey 
no rational nor definite conception of the sublime contem- 
plations and employments of celestial intelligences. In- 
stead of eliciting, from the metaphorical language of Scrip- 
ture, the ideas intended to be conveyed, they endeavour to 
expand and ramify the figures employed by the Sacred wri- 
ters still farther, heaping metaphor upon metaphor, and epi- 
thet upon epithet, and blending a number of discordant 
ideas, till the image or picture presented to the mind as- 
sumes the semblance of a splendid chaotic m^s, or of a 
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dazzling but undefined meteor. The term Ghry, and iti 
kindred epithets, have been reiterated a thousand times in 
descriptions of the heavenly state ; — ^ihe redeemed have 
been represented as assembled in one vast crowd above the 
visible concave of the sky, adorned with •* starry crowns," 
drinking at *' crystal fountains," and making *< the vaukof 
heaven ring" with their loud acclamations. The Redeemer 
himself has been exhibited as suspended like a statue in the 
heavens above this immense crowd, crowned with diadems, 
and encircled with a refulgent splendour, whilethe assembly 
of the heavenly inhabitants were incessantly gazing on this 
object, like a crowd of spectators gazing at the motion of an 
air balloon, or of a splendid meteor. Such representations 
are repugnant to the ideas intended to be conveyed by the 
metaphorical language of Inspiration, when stripped of its 
drapery.' Thejj can convey nothing but a meagre and dis- 
torted conception of the employments of the celestial state, 
and tend only to bewilder the miagination, and to ** darken 
counsel by words without knowledge." 

Hence it has happened, that certain infidel scoffers have 
been led to conclude, that the Christian Heaven is not an 
object to be desired ; and have frequently declared, that 
** they could feel no pleasure in being suspended for ever in 
an ethereal region, and perpetually singing psalms and 
hymns to the Eternal" — an idea of heaven which is too 
frequently conveyed, by the vague and distorted descrip- 
tions which have been given of the exercises and enter- 
tainments of the future world. 

There is an intimate connection between the word and 
the works of God : they reflect a mutual lustre on each 
other; and the discoveries made in the latter, are calculated 
to expand our conceptions and to direct our views, of the 
revelations contained in the former. Without taking into 
account the sublime manifestations of the Deity, exhibited 
in his visible creation, our ideas of celestial bliss must be 
very, vague and confused, and our hopes of full and verpC' 
tval enjoyment in the future state, extremely feeble and 
languid. — From the very constitution of the human mind, it 
appears, that in order to enjoy uninterrupted happiness, 
without satiety or disgust, it is requisite that new objects and 
ne\^ trains of thought be continually opening to view. A 
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perpetual recurrence of the same objects and perception^ 
however sublime in themselves, and however interesting 
and delightful they may have been felt at one period, cannot 
afibrd uninterrupted gratification to minds endowed with ca- 
pacious powers, and capable of ranging through the depths 
of immensity. But all the objects in this sublunary world 
and its environs, and all the events recorded in sacred and 
profane history, are not sufficient to occupy the expansive 
minds of renovated intelligences for a million of ages, much 
less throughout an endless duration of existence. A series 
of objects and of moral dispensations, more extensive than 
those immediately connected with the globe we inhabit, 
must, therefore, be supposed to engage the attention of 
" the spirits of just men made perfect," during the revolu- 
tions of eternal ages; in order that their faculties maybe 
gratified and expanded — that new views of the Divine cha- 
racter may be unfolded — and that in the contemplation of 
bis perfections, they may enjoy a perpetuity of bliss. 

It has been, indeed, asserted by some, that " Uie myste- 
ries of redemption will be sufficient to aiford scope for the 
delightful investigation of the saints to all eternity." It is 
readily admitted, that Contemplations of the Divine perfec- 
tions, as displayed in human redemption, and of the stu- 
pendous facts which relate to that economy, will blend them- 
selves with all the other exercises of redeemed intelligences. 
Whil^ their intellectual faculties are taking the most exten- 
sive range through the dominions of Him who sits upon the 
throne of universal nature, they will never forget that love 
** which brought them from darkness to light," and from the 
depths of misery to the splendours of eternal day. Their 
grateful and triumphant praises will ascend to the Father of 
glory, and to the Lamb who was slain,ybr ever and ever. — 
But, at the same time, the range of objects comprised within 
the scheme of redemption, in its reference to human beings, 
cannot be supposed, without the aid of other objects of con- 
templation, to afibrd full and uninterrupted scope to the fa- 
culties of the saints in heaven, throughout an unlimited du- 
ration. — ^This will appear, if we endeavour to analyze some 
of the objects presented to our view in the economy of re- 
demption. 

In the first place, it may be noticed, that a veil of mys- 
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tenr surrounds several parts of the plan of redemption. 
** God manifested in the flesh," the intimate union of the 
eternal self-existent Deity with " the man Christ Jesus,"— 
is a mystery impenetrable to finite minds. But the eternity, 
the omnipresence, and the omniscience of the Deity, are 
equally mysterious; for they are equally incomprehensible, 
and must for ever remain incomprehensible to all limited 
intelligences. It is equally incomprehensible, that a sensi* 
tive being should exist, furnished with all the organs and 
functions requisite for animal life, and yet of a size ten 
thousand times less than a mite. These are facts which 
must be admitted on the evidence of sense and of reason, 
but they lie altogether beyond the sphere of our compre- 
hension. — ^Now,an object which involves a mystery cannot 
be supposed to exercise and entertain the mind through 
eternity,considered simply as tncompre/^e9m62e, without be- 
ing associated with other obiects which lie within the range 
of finite comprehension ; otherwise, reflections on the eter- 
nity and omnipresence of God, considered purely as ab- 
stractions of the mind, might gratify the intellectual facul- 
ties, in the future world, in as high a degree as any thing 
that is mysterious in the scheme of redemption. But it is 
quite evident, that perpetual reflections on infinite space 
and eternal duration, abstractly considered, cannot produce 
a very high degree of mental enjoyment, unless when con- 
sidered in their relation to objects more definite and com- 
prehensible. Such contemplations, however, will, doubt* 
Jess, be mingled with all tlie other views and investigations 
of the saints in the heavenly world. In proportion as they 
advance through myriads of ages in the course of unlimited 
duration, and in proportion to the enlarged views they will 
acquire, of the distances and magnitudes oi the numerous 
bodies which diversify the regions of the universe, Uieir 
ideas of infinite space, and of eternal duration, will be 
greatly expanded. For we can acquire ideas of the extent 
of space, only by comparuig the distances and bulks of 
material objects with one another, — and of duration, by the , 
trains of thought, derived from sensible objects, which pass 
through our minds, and from the periodiaU revolutions of 
material objects around us. — ^The same things may be 
affirmed, in relation to all that is mysterious in the economy 
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of human redemption ; — and, if what has been now said be 
admitted, it will follow, that such mysteries, considered 
merely as incomprehensible realities, could not afford a 
rapturous train of thought to entertain the mind tbroug-hout 
the ages of eternity. It is definite and tangible objects, 
and not abstract mysteries, that constitute the proper subject 
of contemplation to a rational mind. For although we were 
to ponder on what is incomprehensible, such as the eter- 
nity of God, for millions of years, we should be as far from 
comprehending it, or acquinng any new ideas respecting it, 
at the end of such a period, as at the present moment 

In the next place, redemption may be considered in re- 
.ference to the important /acM connected witli it, in which 
point of view, chiefly, it becomes a tangible object for the 
exercise of the moral and intellectual powers of man. 
These facts relate either to the *' man Christ Jesus, the 
Mediator between God and man," or to the saints whose 
redemption he procured. The general facts which relate 
to Christ, while he sojourned in our world, are recorded in 
the New Testament by the Evangelists. These compre- 
hend his miraculous conception, and the circumstances 
which attended his birth ; his private residence m Naza- 
reth ; his journeys as a public teacher through the land of 
Judea ; his miracles, sufferings, crucifixion, resurrection, 
and ascension to heaven. There is doubtless a variety of 
interesting facts, besides those recorded in the Gospels, 
with which it would be highly gratifying to become ac- 
quainted ; — such as, the manner in which he spent his life, 
from the period of the first dawnings of reason, to the time 
of his commencing his public ministrations — the various 
trains of thought that passed through his mind — ^the mental 
and corporeal exercises in which he engaged — ^the social 
intercourses in which he mingled — the topics of conversa- 
tion he suggested — ^the amusements (if any) in which he 
indulged — the pious exercises and sublime contemplations 
in which he engaged, when retired from the haunts and the 
society of men; — and particularly those grand and important 
transactions in which he has been employed, since that mo- 
ment when a cloud interposed between his glorified body, 
and the eyes of his disciples, after his ascent from Mount 
Olivet — What regions of the material pniverse he passed 
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ihrough in his triumphant ascent — what intelligence of his 
achievements h6 conveyed to other worlds — what portion 
of the immensity of space, or what globe or material fabric 
is the scene of his more immediate residence — what are 
the external splendours and peculiarities of that glorious 
world — what intercourse he has with the spirits of just men 
made perfect ; with Enoch and Elijah, who are already 
furnished with bodies, and with other orders of celestial in- 
telligences — what scenes and movements will take place 
in that world, when he is about to return to our terrestrial 
sphere, to summon all the tribes of men to the general 
judgment 1 The facts in relation to these, and similar cir- 
cumstances, still remain to be disclosed, and the future de- 
tails which may be ^iven of such interesting particulars, 
cannot fail to be highly gratifying to every one of the 
** redeemed from among men.'' But, still it must be admit- 
ted, that although the details respecting each of the facts 
to which I allude, were to occupy the period of a thousand 
years, the subject would soon be exhausted, if other events 
and circumstances, and another train of divine dispensa- 
tions were not at the same time presented to view ; and the 
future periods of eternal duration would be destitute of that 
variety and noveZ/y of prospect which are requisite to secure 
perpetual enjoyment 

The other class of facts relates to the redeemed them- 
selves, and comn^-ehends those diversified circumstances in 
the course oi providence, by means of which they were 
brought to the knowledge of salvation, and conducted 
through the scenes of mortality to the enjoyment of endless 
felicity. These will, no doubt, afford topics of interesting 
discourse, to diversify and enliven the exercises of the 
saints in heaven. But the remark now made in reference 
to the other facts alluded to above, is equally applicable 
here. The series of Divine dispensations towards every 
individual, though different in a few subordinate particulars, 
partakes of the same character, and wears the same gene- 
ral aspect But although the dispensations of Providence 
towards everv one of the redeemed were as different from 
another, as it IS possible to conceive, and although a hundred 
vears were devoted to the details furnished by every saint, 
eternity would not be exhausted by such themes alone. 
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Again, it has been frequently asserted, that the saints in 
heaven will enjoy perpetual rapture in continually gazing^ 
on the glorified humanity of Christ Jesus. The descrip- 
tions sometimes given of this circumstance, convey the 
idea of a vast concourse of spectators gazing upon a re- 
splendent figure placed upon an eminence in the midst of 
tnem, — which, surely, must convey a very imperfect and 
distorted idea of the sublime employments of the saints in 
light The august splendours of the '*man Christ Jesus,'* 
the exalted station he holds in the upper world, the occa- 
sional intercourse which all his saints will hold with him, 
the lectures on the plans and operations of Deity with which 
he may entertain them — ^the splendid scenes to which he 
may guide them — and many other circumstances — will 
excite the most rapturous admiration of Him who is 
•♦ the brightness of the Father's glory." — But, since the 
glorified body of Christ is a material nihstance, and, 
consequently, limited to a certain portion of space, it can- 
not be supposed to be at all times within the view of every 
inhabitant of heaven ; and although it were, the material 
splendours of that body, however august and astonishing, 
cannot be supposed to afford new and varied gratification, 
throughout an endless succession of duration. He will be 
chiefly recognised as the Head of the redeemed family of • 
man, ** in whom are hid all the treasures oi wisdom and 
knowledge," who will gradually reveal the ^«»cret counsels of 
God, and direct his saints to those displays of Divine glory 
which will enlighten and entertain their mental powers. 
This seems to he intimated in such representations as the 
following, — " The Lamb that is in the midst of the throne 
shall fe^ them, and shall lead them to living fountains of 
water." By directing their attention to those objects in 
which they may behold the most august displays of Divine 
perfection, and teaching them in what points of view they 
ought to be contemplated, and what conclusions they ought 
to deduce from them, "he will feed" he minds of bis peo- 
ple with Divine knowledge, and " lead them" to those 
sublime and transporting trains of thought, which will fill 
them with ** joy unspeakable and full of glory." 

Thus it appears, that neither the mysteries, nor the lead* 
in^ facts connected with the plan of redemption, when 
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considered merely in relation to human beings— can be 
supposed to be the principal subjects of contemplation in 
the heavenly state, nor safiScient to produce those diversi- 
fied gratifications which are requisite to insure perpetual 
enjoyment to the expanded intellects of redeemed men in 
the future world — ^though such contemplations will un- 
doubtedly be interminjgled with all the other intellectual 
surveys of the saints in glory* 

I now proceed to the principal object in view, namely, 
to inquire what other objects will employ the attention of 
good men in the world to come, and what light the materia] 
works of God, which have been unfolded to our view, tend 
to throw upon this subject 

The foundation of the hf^ppiness of heavenly intelligen- 
ces being laid in the destruction of every principle of mo- 
ral evil, — in the enjoyment of moral perfection — and in 
the removal of every physical impediment to the exercise 
of their intellectual powers — ^they will be fitted for the most 
profound investigations, and for the most enlarged contem- 
plations. And one of their chief employments, of course, 
will be, to investigate, contemplate, and admire the glory of 
- the Divine perfections. HenCe it is declared in Scripture 
as one of the privileges of the saints in light, that ** they 
thdU see Qod as he is*^ — ^that " they shall see his face" — 
and that " they shall behold his glory," — which expressions, 
and others of similar import, plamly intimate, that they 
shall enjoy a clearer vision of the Divine glory than in the 
present state. But how is this vision to be obtained 1 The 
Deity, being a spiritual uncompounded substance, having no 
visible form, nor sensible qualities, ** inhabiting eternity,'^ 
and filling immensity with his presence — his essential glory 
cannot form an object for the direet contemplation of any 
finite intelligence. His gloryy or, in other words, the 
grandeur of his perfections, can be traced only in the exter- 
nal manifestation which he gives of himself in the material 
creation which bis power has brought into existence — in the 
various orders of intelligences with which he has peopled 
it — and in his moral dispensations towards all worlds and 
beings which now exist, or may hereifler exist, through 
out his boundless empire. 

18 
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' It i& in thi3 point'of view, that oar knowledge of the ma- 
terial universe assists our conceptions of the scenes of a 
future state, and throws a refulgence oflight on the employ- 
ments, and the uninterrupted pleasures of the redeemed in 
heaven. By the discoveries of modern science, in the dis- 
tant regions of space, we are fully assured, that the attri- 
butes of the Deity have not been exercised solely in the 
construction of our sublunary sphere, and of the aerial hea- 
vens with which it is encompassed, nor his providential re- 
gards confined to the transactions of the frail beings that 
dwell upon its surface, but extend to the remotest spaces of 
the universe. We know, that far beyond the limits of our 
terrestrial abode, the Almighty has displayed his omnipo- 
tence in framing worlds which, in magnitude, and in splen- 
dour of accompaniments, far surpass this globe on which 
we dwell. The eleven planetary bodies which, in common 
with the earth, revolve about the sun, contain a mass ot 
matter two thousand five hundred times greater, and an ex- 
tent of surface sufficient to support an assemblage of inha- 
bitants three hundred times morenumerous than in theworld 
which we inhabit The Divine wisdom is also displayed in 
reference to these vast globes, — in directing their motions, 
so as to produce a diversity of seasonSf and a regular suc- 
cession of day and night — in surrounding some ot them 
with moons, and with luminous rings of a magnificent size, 
to adorn their nocturnal heavens, and to reflect a mild radi- 
ance in the absence of the sun — in encompassing them with 
atmospheres, and diversifying their surface with mountains 
and plains. These and other arrangements, which indicate 
special contrivance and design, show, that those bodies are 
destined by the Creator to be the abodes of intellectual 
beings, who partake of his bounty, and oflTer to him a tri- 
bute of adoration and praise. 

Although no other objects were presented to our view, 
except those to which I now allude, and which are con- 
tained within the limits of our system, yet tven here — 
within this small province of the kingdom of Jehovah — a 
grand and diversified scene is displayed for the future con- 
templation of heavenly intelligences. But it is a fact which 
cannot be disputed, that the sun and all his attendant planets 
form but a small speck in the map of the universe. How 
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great soever this earth, with its vast continents and migHy 
oceans, may appear to our eye, — ^how stupendous soevei 
the great globe of Jupiter, which would contain within its 
bowels a thousand worlds as large as ours — and overwhelm- 
ing as the conception is, that the sun is more than a thou- 
sand times larger than both, — ^yet, were they this moment 
detached from their spheres, and blotted out of existence, 
there are worlds within the range of the Almighty's empire 
where such an awful catastrophe would be altogether un- 
known. Nay, were the whole cubical space occupied 
by the solar system — a space 3,600,000,000 miles in 
diameter — to be formed into a solid globe, containing 
24,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000cubical miles, and 
overspread with a brilliancy superior to that of the sun, to 
continue during the spaoe of a thousand years in this splen- 
did state, and then to be extinguished and annihilated — 
there are beings, who reside in spaces within the range of 
our telescopes, to whom its creation and destruction would 
be equally unknown ; and to an eye which could take in 
the whole compass of nature, it might be altogether un- 
heeded, or, at most, be regarded as the appearance and 
disappearance of a lucid point in an obscure corner of the ' 
universe — just as the detachment of a drop of water from 
the ocean, or a grain of sand from the sea shore is un- 
heeded by a common observer. 

At immeasurable distances from our earth and system 
immense assemblages of shining orbs display their radiance. 
The amazing extent of that space which intervenes be- 
tween our habitation and these resplendent globes, proves 
their immense magnitude, and that they shine not with 
borrowed but with native splendour. From what we know 
of the wisdom and intelligence of the Divine Being, we may 
safely conclude, that he has created nothing in vain ; and 
consequently, that these enormous globes of light were not 
dispersed through the universe, merely as so many splendid 
tapBrs to illummate the voids of infinite space. To admit, 
for a moment, such a supposition, would be inconsistent 
with the marks of mtelligence and design which are dis- 
played in all the other scenes of nature which lie within the 
sphere of our investigation. It would represent the Al- 
mighty as amusing hunself with splendid toys, — an idea 
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alflgether inoompatible with the adorable Majesty of Hea^ 
ven, and which would tend to lessen oar reverence of his 
character, as the only wise God. — If every part of nature 
in our sublunary system is destined to some particular use 
in reference to sentient beings-— if even the muddy waters 
of a stagnant pool are replenished with myriads of inhabi- 
tants, should we for a moment doubt, that so many thou- 
sands of magnificent globes have a relation to the accom- 
modation and happiness of intelligent beings; since in every 
part of the material system whidi lies open to our minute 
inspection, it appears, that matter exists solely for the pur- 
pose of sentient and intelligent creatures. As the Creator 
IS consistent in all his plans and operations, it is beyond 
dispute, that those great globes which are suspended 
throughout the vast spaces of the universe are destined to 
some noble purposes worthy of the infinite power, wisdom, 
and intelligence, which produced them. And what may 
these purposes be ? Since most of these bodies are of a 
size equal, if not superior, to our sun, and shine by their 
own native li^ht, we are led by analogy to conclude, that 
they are destmed to subserve a similar purpose in the sys- 
tem of nature — ^to pour a flood of radiance on surrounding 
worlds, and to regulate their motions by their attractive 
influence. So that each of these luminaries may be consi* 
dered, not merely as a world, bat as the centre of thirty, 
sixty, or a hundred worlds, among which they distribute 
light, and heat, and comfort* 

If, now, we attend to the vast number of those stupendous 
globes, we shall perceive what an extensive field of sublime 
investigation lies open to all the holy intelligences that exist 



* The Aathor will have an opportnnity of iUuitratiog this suldeet, 
in minute detail, in a work entitled, ''Tna ecBNiRT or thb Hbavbub 
DiBPLATSD, with the view of proving and illustrating the doctrine of a 
Pldralitt or Worlds ;" in which the posKions here assumed will be 
shown to have the force of a moral demonstration, on the same gene> 
ral principles by which we prove the being of a God, and the immor- 
tality of man. In this work, all the known Acts in relation to 
Descriptive Astronomy, and the structure of the Heavens, will be par- 
ticularly detailed, and accompanied with orginal remarks and moral 
and rehgious reflections, so as to form a comprehensive Compend of 
Popular Astronomy. 
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in creation. When We lift our eyes to the nocturnal sky, 
we behold several hundreds of these majestic orbs, arranged 
in a kind of magnificent confusion, glimmering from afar on 
this obscure corner of the universe. But the number of 
stars, visible to the vulgar eye, is extremely small, com- 
pared with the number which has been described by means 
of optical instruments. In a small portion of the sky, not 
larger than the apparent breadth of the moon, a greater 
number of stars h|s been discovered than the naked eye 
can discern throughout the whole vault of heaven. In 
proportion as the magnifying powers of the telescope are 
mcreased, in a similar proportion do the stars increase upon 
our view. They seem rai^ged behind one another in bound- 
less perspective, as far as the assisted eye can reach, 
leaving us no room to doubt, that, were the powers of our 
telescopes increased a thousand times more than they now. 
aie, millions beyond millions, in addition to what we now 
bohold, would start up before the astonished sight Sir 
William Herschel informs us, that, when viewing a certain 
portion of the Milky Way, in the course of seven minutes, 
more than fifty thousand stars passed across the field of his 
telescope, — and it has been calculated, that within the 
range of such an instrument, applied to all the difierent 
portions of the firmament, more than eighty millions of 
stars would be rendered visible. 

Here, then, within the limits of that circle which human 
vision has explored, the mind perceives, not merely eighty 
millions of worlds, but, at least thirty times that number ; 
for every star, considered as a sun, may be conceived to 
be surrounded by at least thirty planetary globes;* so that 
the visible system of the universe may be stated, at the 
lowest computation, as comprehending within its vast cir- 
cumference, 2,400,000,000 of worlds ! This celestial scene 
presents an idea so august and overwhelming, that the mind 
IS confounded, and shrinks back at the attempt of forming 



* The solar systein coneists of eleven primary and eighteen secon* 
dary j^anets ; in all twenty-nine, beeides more than a hundred comets ; 
and it is probable thai several planetary bodies exist within the limits 
of our sytem which have not yet been discovered. Other systems 
may probably contain a more numerous retinue of worlds, and perhaps 
of a larger siae than those belonging to the system of the sun 
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any definite ooncieption of a multitude and a magnituderso 
far beyond the limits of its ordinary ezcursioiis. If we can 
ft)rm no adequate idea of the magnitude, the variety, and 
economy of one world, how can we form a just conception 
of thousands ? If a single milium of objects of any descrip- 
tion presents an image too vast and comj^ex to be taken m 
at one grasp, bow shdl we ever attempt to comprehend an 
object so vast as two thousand four hundred millions of 
worlds ! None but that Etemid Mind which counts the 
number of the stars, which called them from nothing into 
existence, and arranged them in the respective stations 
they occupy, and whose eyes run to and fro through the 
unlimited extent of creation— can form a clear and compre* 
hennve oonoeption of the number, the order, and the eco- 
nomy of the vast portion of the system of nature. 

But here, ev^i the very feebleness and obscurity of our 
conceptions tend to throw a radiance on the subject we are 
attempting to illustrate. The magnitude and incomprehen- 
sibility of the object, showus^ how many diversified views 
of the Divine glory remain to be displayed ; what an infinite 
variety of suuime scenes may be afforded for the mind to 
expatiate upon ; and what rapturous trains of thought, ever 
various, and ever new, may succeed each other without 
interruption, throughout an unlimited duration. 

Let us now endeavour to analyze some of 'the objects 
presented to our mental sight, in this vast assemblage of 
systems and worlds, which lie within the sphere of human 
vision. 

The first idea that suggests itself is, that they are all 
material structures — in 3ie formation of which, infinite wis- 
dom and goodness have been employed; and consequently, 
they must exhibit scenes of sublimity and of exquisite con- 
trivance worthy of the contemplation of every rational 
being. If this earth, which is an abode of apostate men, 
and a scene of moral depravity, and which, here and there, 
has the appearance of being the ruins of a former world— 
presents the variegated prospect of lofty mountains, roman- 
tic dells, and fertile plains; meandering rivers, transparent 
lakes, and spacious oceans ; verdant landscapes, adorned 
with fruits and flowers, and a rich variety of the finest 
oolours, and a thousand other beauties and sublimities that 
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are strewed over the face of nature — ^how grand and mag- 
nificent a scenery may we suppose, must he presented to 
the view, in those worlds where moral evil has never en- 
tered to derange the harmony of the Creator's works^ 
where love to Sie Supreme, and to one another, fires the 
bosoms of all their inhabitants, and produces a rapturous 
exultation, and an incessant adoration of the Source of 
happiness ! In such worlds, we may justly conceive, that 
the sensitive enjoyments, and the objects of beauty and 
grandeur which are displayed to their view, as far exceed 
Sie scenery and enjoyments of this world, as their moral 
and intellectual qualities excel those of the sons of men. 
In the next place, it is highly reasonable to believe, that 
an infinite diversity of scenery exists throughout all the 
worlds which compose the universe ; that no one of all the 
millions of systems to which I have now adverted, exactly 
resembles another in its construction, motions, oitler, and 
decorations. There appear, indeed, to be certain laws and 
phenomena which are common to all the s^rstems which 
exist within the limits of human vision. It is highly pro- 
bable, that the laws of gravitation extend their influence 
through every region of space occupied by material sub- 
stances ; and, it is beyond a doubt, that the phenomena of 
vision, and the laws by which light is reflected and refract* 
ed, exist in the remotest regions which the telescope has 
explored. For the li^ht which radiates from the most dis- 
tant stars (as formerly stated) is found to be of the same 
nature,. to move with the same velocity, to be refracted by 
the same laws, and to exhibit the same colours as the light 
which proceeds from the sun, and is reflected from sur- 
rounding objects. The medium of vision must, therefore, 
be acted upon, and the organs of sight perform their func- 
tions, in those distant regions, in the same manner as takes 
place in the system of mich we form a part, or, at least, in 
a manner somewhat analogous to it And this circum- 
stance shows, that the Creator evidently intended we should 
form some faint ideas, at least, of the general procedure of 
nature in distant worids, in order to direct our conceptions 
of the sublime scenery of the universe, even while we re- 
main in this obscure comer of creation. But, although 
the visible sfystems of the universe appear to be connected 
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by certain general principles and laws which operate 
throughout the whole, yet the indefinite modifications which 
these laws may receive in each particular system, may 
produce an almost infinite diversity of phenomena in dif- 
ferent worlds, so that no one department of the material 
universe may resemble another. Nor is it difficult to con- 
ceive how such a diversity of scenery may be produced. 
With regard to the terraqueous globe, — were its axis to be 
shifted, so as to point to a different quarter of the heavens, 
or were the angle which it forms with the ecliptic to be 
greater or less than it now is, the general appearance of 
the firmament would be changed, the apparent motions oi 
the sun and stars, the days and nights, the seasons of the 
year, and an immense variety of phenomena in, the earth 
and heavens would assume a very difiTerent aspect hem 
what they now wear. Were the component parts of Vhe 
atmosphere materially altered, were its refractive power 
much increased, or were a greater portion of caloric or of 
electricity introduced into its constitution, the objects which 
diversify the landscape of the earth, and the luminaries of 
heaven, would assume such a variety of new and uncommon 
appearances, as would warrant the application of the Scrip- 
ture expression, " a new heaven and a new earth." It is, 
therefore, easy to conceive, that, when infinite power and 
wisdom are exerted for this purpose, every globe in the uni- 
verse, with its appendages, may be constructed and ar> 
ranged in such a manner as to present a variety of beau- 
ties and sublimities peculiar to itself 

That the Creator has actually produced this effect, is 
rendered in the highest degree probable, from the infinite 
variety presented to our view in those departments of na- 
ture which lie open to our particular investigation. In the 
animal kingdom we find more than a hundred thousand dif- 
ferent species of living creatures, and about the same 
variety in the productions o^ vegetable nature ; the mineral 
kingdom presents to us an immense variety of earths,stone8, 
rocks, metals, fossils, gems, and precious stones, which are 
strewed in rich profusion along the surface, and throughout 
the interior parts oi the globe. Of the individuals which 
compose every distinct species of animated beings, there 
is no one which bears an exact resemblance to another.. 
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Although the eight hundred millions of men that now peo- 
ple the globe, and all the other millions that have existed 
since the world began, were to be compared, no two indivi- 
duals would be found to present exactly the same aspect in 
every point of view in which they might be contemplated. 
In like manner, no two horses, cows, dogs, lions, elephants, 
or other terrestrial animals will be found bearing a perfect 
resemblance. The same observation will apply to the 
scenery of lakes, rivers, grottos, and mountains, and to alt 
the diversified landscapes which the surface! of the earth 
and waters presents to the traveller, and the student of. 
nature. 

If, from the earth, we direct our views to the other bodies 
which compose our planetary system, we shall find a simi- 
lar diversity, so far as our observations extend. From the 
surface of one of the planets, the sun will appear seven 
times larger, and from the surface of another, three hun- 
dred and sixty times smaller than he does to us. One of 
those bodies is destitute of a moon ; but from its ruddy as- 
pect, either its surface or its atmosphere appears to be en- 
dowed with a phosphorescent quality, to supply it with light 
in the absence of tiie sun. Another is surrounded byj^bttr 
resplendent moons, much larger than ours; a third is sup- 
plied with HXf and a fourth, with seven moons, and two 
magnificent rings to reflect the light of the sun, and diver- 
sify the scenery of its sky. One of these globes revolves 
round its axis in ten, and another in twenty^kree hours and a 
half. One of them revolves round the sun in eighty-ei^ht, 
another in two hundred and twenty-four days ; a third in 
twelve years, a fourth in thirty, and a fifth in eighty-two 
years. From all which, and many other circumstances 
that have been observed, an admirable variety of pheno- 
mena is produced, of which each planetary globe has its 
own peculiarity. Even our moon, which is among the 
smallest of the celestial bodies, which is the nearest to us, 
and which accompanies the earth during its revolution 
round the sun, exhibits a curious variety of aspect, differ- 
ent from what is found on the ternujueous globe. The 
altitude of its mountains, the depths of its vales, the conical 
form of its insulated rocks, the circular ridges of hillfi 
wmch encompass its plains, and the celestial phenomena 
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which are displayed in its firmament — ^present a scenery 
which, though in some points resembling our own, is yet 
remarkably different, on the whole, from the general as- 
pect of nature in our terrestrial habitation. 

IC therefore, the Author of nature act on the same gene- 
ral principles, in other systems, as he has done in ours — 
which there is every reason to believe, when we consider 
his infinite wisdom and intelligence — we may rest assured, 
that every oue of the two thousand four hundred millions 
of worlds which are comprehended within the range of 
human vision, has a magnificence and glory peculiar to 
itself, by which it is distinguished from all the surrounding 
provinces of Jehovah's empire. In this view, we may con- 
sider the language of the Apostle Paul as expressing not 
only an apparent^ but a real fiict " There is one glory of 
the sun, and another glory of the moon, and another glory 
of the stars ; Jor one star differeth from another star in 
glory. ^^ To suppose that the Almighty has exhausted his 
omnipotent energies, and exhibited all the manifestations 
of his glory which his perfections can produce, in one 
system, or even in one million of systems, would be to 
set limits to the resources of his wisdom and intelligence, 
which are infinite and incomprehensible. Hence we find 
the sacred writers, when contemplating the numerous ob- 
jects which creation exhibits, breaking out into such excla- 
mations as these, ** How manifold, O Jehovah, are thy 
works ! In wisdom hast thou made them alL*' 

In the next place, — Besides the magnificence and variety 
of th^ material structures which exist throughout the uni- 
verse, the organized and intelligent beings with which 
they are peopled, present a vast field of delightful con- 
templation. On this general topic, the following ideas 
may be taken into consideration : — 

1. The gradations of intellect, or the varums orders of 
intelligences which may people the universal system. That 
there is a vast diversity in the scale of intellectual exist- 
ence, may be proved by considerations similar to those 
which I have already stated. Among sentient beings, in 
this world, we find a regular gradation of intellect, from 
the muscle, through all the orders of the aquatic and insect 
tribes, till we arrive at the dog, the monkey, the beaver 
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and the elephant, and last of all, to man, who stands at the 
top of the intellectual scale, as the lord of this lower world. 
VVe perceive, too, in the individuals which compose the hu- 
man species, a wonderful diversity in their powers and 
capacities of intellect, arising partly from their original 
constitution of mind, partly from the conformation of their 
corporeal organs, and partly from the degree of cultivation 
they have received. But it would be highly unreasonable 
to admit, that the most accomplished genius that ever 
adorned our race, was placed at the summit of intellectual* 
perfection. On the other hand, we have reason to believe, 
that man, with all his noble powers, stands nearly at the 
bottom of the scale of the intelligent creation. For a be- 
ing much inferior to man, in the powers of abstraction, 
conception, and reasoning, could scarcely be denominated 
a rational creature, or supposed capable of being qualified 
for the high destination to which man is appointed. As to 
the number of species which diversify the ranks of supe- 
rior intellectual natures, and the degrees of perfection 
which distinguish their different orders, we have no data^ 
afibrded by the contemplation of the visible universe, suffi- 
cient to enable us to form a definite conception. The in- 
tellectual faculties, even of finite beings, may be carried to 
so high a pitch of perfection, as to baffle all our concep- 
tions and powers of description. — ^The following descrip- 
tion in the words of a celebrated Swiss naturalist, may 
perhaps cgnvey some faint idea of the powers of some of 
the highest order of intelligences : — 

" To convey one's self from one place to another with 
a swiftness equal or superior to that of light; to preserve 
one's self by the mere force of nature, and without the 
assistance of any other created being ; to be absolutely ex- 
empted from every kind of change ; to be endowed with 
the most exquisite and exten§ive senses; to have distinct 
perceptions of all the attributes of matter, and of all its 
modifications ; to discover efiects in their causes ; to raise 
one's self by a most rapid flight to the most general prin- 
ciples; to see in the twinkling of an eye these principles; — 
to have at the same time, without confusion, an almost infi- 
nite number of ideas ; to see the past as distinctly as the 
present, and to penetrate mtothe remotest futurity; to be 
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able to exercise all these Acuities without weariness : these 
are the various outlines from which we may draw a portrait 
of the perfections of superior natures."* 

A being possessed of faculties such as these, is raised as 
fiur above the limited powers of man, as man is raised above 
the insect tribes. The Scriptures assure us, that beings, 
approximating, in their powers and perfections, to those 
now stated, actually exist, and pe^rm important offices 
under the government of the Almighty. The perfections 
of the angelic tribes, as represented in Scripture, are in^ 
comparably superior to those of men. They are repre^ 
sented as possessed of powers capable of enabling them 
to wing their flight with amazing rapidity from world to 
world. For the angel Gabriel, being commanded to fly 
swiftly, while the prophet Daniel was engaged in supplica- 
tion, approached to him, before he had made an end of 
presenting his requests. During the few minutes employ- 
ed in ottering his prayer, this angelic messenger descended 
from the celestial regions to the country of Babylonia. 
This was a rapidity of motion surpassiivg the comprehen- 
sion oi the most vigorous imagination, and far exceeding 
even the amazing velocity of light. — ^They have power 
over the objects of inanimate nature; for one of them 
^ rolled away the stone from the door of the sepulchre," 
at the time of Christ^s resurrection. They are intimately 
acquainted with the springs of life, and the avenues by 
. which they may be interrupted ; for an angel slew, in one 
night, 185,000 of the Assyrian army. — They are perfectly 
acquainted with all the relations which subsist amonff man- 
kind, and can distinguish the age and character of every 
individual throughout all the families oi the earth. For one 
of these powerful beings recognised all the first-bom in the 
land of Egypt, distinguished the Egyptians from the chil- 
dren of Israel, and exerted his powers in their destruction. 



* This wruer, in addition to these, slates the following properties:^ 
**To be invested with a power capable of displacing the heaven lybodiea, 
or of changing the course of nature, and to be possessed of a power 
and skill capable of organizing matter, of forming a plant, an animal, 
a world."— But 1 can scarcely think that such perfections are competeat 
to any being but the Supreme. 
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And as they are "ministering spirits to the heirs of salva- 
tion," they must have a clear perception of the persons and 
characters of those who are the objects of the Divine favour, 
and to whom they are occasionally sent on embassies of 
mercy. — They are endowed with great physical powers and 
energies ; hence they are said **<o excel in strength:** and 
theplirase, "a strong angel," and " a mig*Afy angel," which 
are sometimes applied to them,. are expressive of the same 
perfection. Hence they are represented, in the book of the 
Revelation, as "holding the four winds of heavon," as ex- 
ecuting the judgments of God upon the proud despisers of 
his government, as "throwing mountains intothe sea," and 
binding the prince of darkness with chains, and "casting 
him into the bottomless pit" 

They are endowed with unfading and immortal youth, 
and experience no decay in the vigour of their powers. 
For the angels who appeared to Mary at the tomb of our 
Saviour, appeared as young men^ though they were then 
more than four thousand years old. During the long suc- 
cession of ages that had passed since their creation, their 
vigour and animation had sufiered no diminution, nor decay. 
— they are possessed of vast powers ofinteUigence, Hence 
they are exhibited in the book of Revelation, as being "/w/Z 
of eyes,** that is, endowed with " all sense, all intellect, all 
consciousness ; turning their attention every way ; behold- 
ing at onc&all things within the J^^ach of their understand- 
ings; and discerning them with the utmost clearness of 
conception." The various other qualities now stated, 
necessarily suppose a vast comprehension of intellect ; and 
the place of their residence, and the offices in which they 
have been employed, have afforded full scope to their su- 
perior powers. They dwell in a world where truth reigns 
triumphant, where moral evil has never entered, where 
substantial knowledge irradii^tes the mind of every inha- 
bitant, where the mysteries which involve the character of 
the Eternal are continually disclosing, and where the plans 
of his providence are rapidly unfolded. They have ranged 
through the innumerable regions of the heavens, and visit- 
ed distant worlds, for thousands of years ; they have beheld 
the unceasing variety, and the endless multitude} of the 
works of creation and providence, and are, doubtless, en- 
19 
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abled to oompare systems of worlds, with more accuracy 
^ aud comprehension than we are capable of surveying 
villages, cities and provinces. Thus, their original powers 
and capacities have been expanded, and their vigour and 
activity strengthened; and, consequently,, in the progress 
of duration, their acquisitions of wisdom and knowledge 
must indefinitely surpass every thing that the mind of man 
can conceive. — We have likewise certain intimations, that, 
among these celestial beings, thereare gradations of nature 
and of office; since there are among them, "seraphim and 
'cherubim, archangels, thrones, dominions, principalities 
and powers," which designations are evidently expressive 
of their respective endowments, of the stations they occupy, 
and of the employments for which they are qualified. 

Hence it appears, that although we know but little in the 
mean time of tlie nature of that diversity of intellect which 
pevails among the higher orders of created beings — the 
intimations given in the sacred volume, and the general 
analogy of nature, lead us to form the most exalted ideas 
of that amazing progression and variety which reign 
throughout the intellectual universe. > 

2. Not only is there a gradation of intellect among su- 
perior beings, but it is highly probable, that a similar gra- 
dation or variety obtains, m the form, the organization, and 
the movements of their corporeal vehicles. 

•The human form, especially in the vigour of youth, is 
the most beautiful and symmetrical of all the forms of or- 
ganized beings with which we are acquainted; and,in these 
respects, may probably bear some analogy to the organical 
structures of other intelligences. But, hi other worlds, 
there may exist an indefinite variety, as to the general form 
of the body or vehicle with which their inhabitants are in- 
vested, the size, the number, and quality of their organs, 
the functions they per&rm, the splendour and beauty of 
their aspect, and particularly, in the number and perfection 
of their senses. Though there are more than a hundred 
thousand species of sensitive beings, which traverse the 
earth, the waters, and the air, yet they all exhibit a marked 
difference in their corporeal forms and organization. Quad- 
rupeds exhibit a very different structure from fishes, and 
bunds firom reptiles; and every distinct species of quadra- 
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peds, birds, fishes, and insects, difibrs from another ir its 
conformations and functions. It is highly probable, that a ' 
similar variety exists, in regard to the corporeal vehicles 
of superior intelligences — accommodated to the regions in 
which they respectively reside, the functions they have to 
perform, waSi the employments in which they are engaged; 
and this we find to be actually the case, so far as our infor- 
mation extends. When any of the angelic tribes were sent 
on embassies to our world, we find, Uiat, though they ge- 
nerally appeared in a shape somewhat resembling a beau- 
tiful human form, yet, in every instance, there appeared a 
marked difference between them and human beings. The 
angel who appeared at the tomb of our Saviour, exhibited 
a bright and resplendent form : "His countenance was like 
the brightness of lightning, and his raiment as white as 
snow,'* glittering with an extraordinary lustre beyond what 
mortal eyes could bear. The, angel who delivered Peter 
from the prison to which he had been confined by the ty- 
ranny of Herpd, was arrayed in such splendour, that a 
glorious light shone through the whole apartment where 
the apostle was bound, dark and gloomy as it was. That 
these beings have organs of speech, canable of forming 
articulate sounds and of joining in musical strains, appears 
from the words they uttered on these and other occasions, 
and from the song they sung in the plains of Bethlehem, 
when they announced the birth of the Saviour. They ap- 
pear to possess the property of rendering themselves tnvi- 
sible at pleasure; for the angel that appeared to Zacharias 
in the sanctuary of the temple, was invisiUe to the sur* 
rounding multitudes without,both at the time ofhis entrance 
into, and his exit from the '*holy place.'** 



* To what ii stated in thieparaf^ph reapectinf angels, it will doubt- 
less be objected, "that these inteliigKnoes are pure tpirita, and assume 
corporeal forms only on particular occasions.*' This is an opinion 
almost universally prevalent; but it is a mere assumption, destitute of 
auy rational or scriptural arsrumeot co substantiate Us truth. There is 
no passage in ^ripture, with which I am acquainted, that makes such 
an assertion. TIik passage in Psalm civ. 4. " Who maketh his angels 
spirits, and his niiuisters a flaming Are," has fVoqaently been quoted for 
this purpose ;J>ut it has uo ru&reace to any opinion that may be formed 
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In particular, there is every reason to conclude, that 
tliere is a wonderful variety in the number and acuteness 



OB tb» point ; ai the puaage should be rendered, ** Who maketh the 
winds bis messengers, and a flaming fire his ministers." Even allhough 
the passage were taken as it stands in our translation, and considered 
as referring to the angels, it would not prove, that they are pore imma. 
terial substanoes ; for, while they are designated spinf*. which isequally 
applicable to umii as well as to angels — they are also said to be " a 
flaming fire,'* which is a material substance. This passage seems to 
have no particular reference to either opinion ; but, if considered as 
eipressing the attributes of angels, its meaning plainly is,— that tbey 
are endowed with wondetful-aetivitf ^tluit they move with the swiftness 
of the winds, and operate witb the force and energy of flaming fire; — 
or, in other words, that He, in whose service they are^ and who directs 
their movements, employs them " with the strength of winds, and the 
rnpi J ty of lightnings.** , 

in every instance in which angels have been sent on embassies to 
mankind, they have displayed sensible qualities. They exhibited a d^ 
nits J^rm somewhat analagousto that of man, aLndeeleurandspleniUmr, 
which were perceptible by the organs of vision— they emitted swuda 
which struck the organ of hearing — they produced the harmonies of 
mitste, and sung sublime sentiments which were uttered in articulate 
words, that were distinctly heard and recognised by the persons to 
whom they were sent, Luke ii. 14;— and they exerted their power over 
the sense oT feeling; for the angel who appeared to Peter in the Prison, 
** em^e him on the side, and raieed Mm vpy In tliese instances, angels 
manifested themselves to men, through the medium of three principal 
senses 1^ which we recognise the properties of material objects ; and 
why, then, should we consider them as purely immaterial substances, 
having no connection with the visible universe? We have no know- 
ledge of angels but fh>m revelation ; and all the descriptions it gives of 
these beings lead us to conclude, that tbey are connected with the 
world of matter as well as with the world of mind, and are furnished 
with organical vehicles, composed of some refined material substance 
suitable to their nature and employments. ^ 

When Christ shall appear the second time, we are told that he is to 
come, not only in the glory of his Father, but also in '* the glory of his 
holy angels," who will minister to him and increase the splendour of 
his appearance. Now, the glory which the angels will display, must 
be visible^ and consequently, material ; otherwise it could not be con- 
templated by the assembled inhabitants of our world, and could pre- 
sent no glory or lustre to their view. An assemblage of purely spiritual 
beings, however numerous and however exalted in point of intelliffenoe« 
would be a mere inanity, in a scene intended to exhibit a vmMs display 
of the Divine supremacy and grandeur.— The vehicles or bodies of an 
gels are doubtless of a much finer mould than the bodies of men; but, 
although they were at all times invisible through such organs of vision 
M we possess, it would form no proof that they were destitute of tuch 
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of disir or^ns of sensation. We find a considerable va- 
riety, in these respects, among the sensitive beings Which 
inhabit our globe. Some animals appear to ha\y^ only one 
sense, as the muscle, and the zoophytes; many have but ttoo 
senses; some have three; and man, tiie most perfect ani- 
mal, has only Jive, These senses, too, in different species, 
di^r very considerably, in point of vigour and acuteness. 
The dog has a keener scent, the stag a quicker perception 
of sounds, and the eagle and the lynx more acute visual 
organs than mankind. The same diversity is observable 
iu the form and the number of sensitive organs. In man, 
tlie ear is short and erect, and scarcely susceptible of mo- 
tion ; in the horse and the ass, it is long and flexible; and 
in the mole, it consists simply of a hole which perforates 
the skull. In man there are two eyes; in the scorpion 
and spider, e^At; and in a fly, more than five thousand. 

That superior beings, connected with other worlds, have 
additional senses to those which we possess, is highly pro- 
bable, especially when we consider the general analogy of 
nature, and the gradations which exist among organized 
beings in our world. It forms no reason why we should 
deny that such senses exist, because we can form no dis» 
tinct conceptions of any senses besides those which we 
possess. If we had been deprived of the senses of sight 
and hearings and left to derive all our information merely 
through the medium of feeling, tasting and smelling, we 
could have had no more conception of articulate language, ^ 
of musical harmony and melody, of the beauties of the 
earth, and of the glories of the sky, than a muscle, a vege- 



corporeal frames. The air we breathe is a matenai sabstaoce, yet it is 
iavmhU; and there are substances whose rarity is more than ten times 
greater than that of the air of oar atmosphere. Hydrogen eas is more 
than twelve times lighter than common atmospheric air. if, therefore, 
an organized body were formed of a material substance similar to air, 
or to hydrogen gas, it would in general be invisible; but, in certain cir< 
cuuistances, might reflect the rays of light, and become ^visible, as oer- 
tain of the lighter gaseous bodies are found to do. This is, in some 
measure, exemplified i» the case o( animtUeula, whose bodies are iraper-^ 
ceptible to the naked eye, and yet, are regularly organized material 
substances, endowed with all the functions requisite to life, motion, aad 
eojoyment. 

- 19* 
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table or a atone. To limit the namber of aenMB which 
intelligent organized beings may possess, to the five which 
have ^en bestowed upon roan, would be to set bounds to 
the infinite wisdom and skill of the Creator, who, in all his 
works, has displayed an endless variety in the manner of 
accompHshing his designs. While, in the terrestrial sphere 
in which we move, our views are limited to the external 
aspects of plants and animals— organized beings, in other 
spheres, may have the faculty of penetrating into their 
interTud, (and to us, invisible) movements— of tracing an 
animal from its embryo state, through all its gradations and 
evolutions, till it arrive at maturity-— of perceiving, at a 
glance, and, as it were, through a transparent medium, the 
mterior structure of an animal, the complicated movements 
of its curious machinery, the minute and diversified rami- 
fications of its vessels, and the mode in which its several 
functions are performed — of discerning the fine and deli- 
cate machinery which enters into the construction, and 
produces the various motions of a microscopic anim^lculum, 
and the curious vessels, and the circulation of juices which 
exist in the body of a plant — of tracing the secret processes 
which are going on in the mineral kingdom, and the opera- 
tion of chemical affinities among the minute particles of 
matter, which produce the diversified phenomena of the 
universe. And, in fine, those senses which the inhabitants 
of other worlds enjoy in common with us, may be possessed 
by them in a state of greater acuteness and perfection. 
While our visual organs can perceive objects distinctly, 
only within the limits of a few yards or miles around us» 
their orgahs may be so modified and adjusted, as to enable 
them toperceive objects with the same distinctness, at the 
distance of a hundred miles— or even to descry the scenery 
of distant worlds. If our powers of vjsion had been con- 
fined within the range to which a worm or a mite is cir- 
cumscribed, we could have formed no conception of the 
.amplitude of our present range of view; and it is by no 
means improbable, that organized beings exist, whose ex- 
tent of vision as fkr exceeds ours, as ours exceeds that of 
the smallest insect, and that they may be able to perceive 
the diversified landscapes which exist in other worlds, and 
the movements of their inhabitants, as distinctly as we per- 
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eeive the objects on the opposite side of a river, or of a 
narrow arm of the sea. 

Aflev Stephen had delivered his defence before the San* 
hedrim, we are told " he looked up steadfastly into heaven, 
and saw the glory of God, and Jesus standing at the right 
hand of God ; and said, Behold I see the heaveos opened, 
and the son of man standing on the right of hand of God.** 
Some have supposed that the eyes of Stephen, on this oc- 
casion, were so modified or strengthened, that he was 
enabled to penetrate into that particular region where the 
glorified body of Christ more immediately resides. • But 
whether this opinion be tenable or not, certain it is, that 
angels are endowed with senses or faculties which enable 
them to take a minute survey of the solar system, and ot 
the greater part of our globe, even when at a vast distance 
from our terrestrial sphere ; otherwise, they could not dis- 
tinguish the particular position of our earth in its annual 
coui-se round the sun, in their descent from more distant 
regions, nor direct their course to that particular country, 
city, or village, whither they are sent on any special em- 



What has been now said in reference to the organs of 
vision, is equally applicable to the organs of hearings tLud 
to several. of the other senses; and since faculties or 
senses, such as those I have now supposed, would ten(|||o 
unveil more extensively the wonderful operations of the 
Almighty, and to excite incessant admiration of his wisdom 
and beneficence, it is reasonable to believe that he has 
bestowed them on various orders of his creatures for this 
purpose — and that man may be endowed with similar 
senses, when he arrives at moral perfection, and is placed 
in a higher sphere of existence. 

Besides the topics to which I have now ad verted, namely, 
the gradation of intellect, and the diversity of corporeal 
organization — a still more ample and interesting field of 
contemplation will be opened in the history of the nume- 
rous worlds dispersed throughout the universe, — includ- 
,ing the grand and delightful, or the awful and disastrous 
events which have taken place in the several regions of 
intellectual existence. 

The particulars under this head which may be supposed 
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to gfratify the enlightened eqrioelty of holy intdligences, 
are such as the foUowing : — ^the differetUperiods in duration 
at which the various habitable globes emerged ftom no- 
thing into existence — ^the changes and previous arrange- 
merUs through which they passed before they were re- 
plenished with inhabitantB-;-the distinguishing character' 
isHcfeatures of every species of intellectual beings — ^their 
modes oj existence, of improvement, and of social inter- 
course — ^the solemn ybrm« of worship and adoration that 
prevail among them — ^the laws of social, and of moral 
order peculiar to each province of the Divine Empire* — 
the progress they have made in knowledge^iuid the discove- 
ries they have brought to light, respecting the works and 
the ways of God — the pectdiar manifestati<ms nf himself 
which the Divine Being may have made to them, ** at sun- 
dry times and in divers manners" — the most remarkable 
civil and moral events which have happened since the pe- 
riod of their creation — the visible emblems of the Divine 
Presence and glory which are displayed before them — the 
information they have obtained respecting the transactions 
and the moral government of other worlds — the various 



▼ There arc certain general laws which are common to all the orderg 
of intellectual beings throughout the universe. The two principles 
which form the basis of our moral law are of this nature :— "Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God wittv all thine heart, and with all thine under- 
standing," and " thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself" For we 
cannot suppose the Deity, in consistency with the sanctity and recti, 
tude of his nature, to reverse these laws, in relation to any class of intel- 
ligences, or to exempt them fl-om an obligation to obey them ; and. 
therefore, they may be considered as the two grand moral principles 
which direct the affections and conduct of ail holy beings throughout 
the immensity of God's empire, and which unite them to one another, 
and to their common Creator. But, in subordination to these princi- 
ples or laws, there may be a variety of special moral laws, adapted to 
the peculiar economy, circumstances, and relations, which exist in 
each distinct world. As we have certain special laws in our moral 
code, such as the fifth and neventh precepts of the Decalogue, which, in 
all probability, do not apply to the inhabitants of some other worlds, 
so they may have various specific regulations or laws, which canno^ 
apply to us in our present state. Tlie reader will find a particular 
illustration of the two fundamental laws to which I have now adverted, 
and of their application to the inhabitants of all worlds, in a work 
which I lately published, entitled, ** The Philosophy of ROigion; or, an 
Illustration of the Moral Laws ot the Universe." 
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stages of improvement throagh which they are appointed 
wO pass — the different regions of the universe to which they 
may be transported, and the final destination to which 
they are appointed. 

In particular, the facts connected with their moral Ms' 
toryt in so far as they may be unfolded, will form an inte- 
resting subject of discourse and of contemplation. It is 
highly probable, when we consider the general benignity 
of the Divine Nature, and the numerous evidences of it 
which appeaj* throughout the whole kingdom of animated 
nature — that the inhabitants of the greatest portion of the 
universal system, have retained the moral rectitude in 
which they were created, and are, consequently, in a slate 
of perfect happiness. But, since we know, from painful 
experience, that one world has swerved from its allegiance 
to the Creator, and been plunged into the depths of physi- 
cal and moral evil, it is not at all improbable, that the 
inhabitants of several other worlds have been permitted to • 
fall into a similar calamity ,-^for this purpose among others 
— that the importance of moral order might be demon- 
stratied, that the awful consequences of a violation of the 
eternal laws of heaven might be clearly manifesteil, and 
that a field might be laid open for the display of the recti- 
tude and mercy of God as the moral Governor of the uni- 
verse. In reference to such cases (if any exist) the points 
of inquiry would naturally be — What is the ultimate desti- 
nation of those beings who, in other regions of creation, 
have acted the part of rebellious man ] Has their Creator 
interposed for their deliverance in a manner analogous to 
that in which he has accomplished the redemption of man- 
kind ? If so, wherein do such schemes of mercy differ, 
and wherein do they agree with the plan of salvation by 
Jesus Christ 1 What scenes of moral evil have been dis- 
played, and how have the moral disorders in those worlds 
been over-ruled and counteracted by the providential dis- 
pensations of the Almighty 1 Here, a thousand questions 
would crowd upon the mind, a variety of emotions of op- 
posite kinds would be excited, and a most interesting field 
of investigation would be laid open to the contemplation of 
the redeemed inhabitants of such a world as ours. And, it 
is easy to conceive, with what kindred emotions and sym- 
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pathetic feelings, and with what transporting gratulations, 
the renovated inhabitants of such worlds, would recognise 
each other, should they ever be brought into contact, and 
permitted to mingle theirascriptionsof praise to theCreator 
and Redeemer ca worlds. 

Even in those worlds where the inhabitants have retain- 
ed their primeval innocence, there may be an almost infinite 
variety in the Divine dispensations, both in a moral, and 
intellectual point of view. — As finite intelligences, from 
their very nature, are progressive beings, ^nd, therefore, 
cannot be supposed to acquire all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge, and to comprehend all the multifarious 
displays of Divine perfection, during the first stages of 
their existence— there may be an admirable diversity of 
modes, corresponding to their peculiar circumstances and 
stages of improvement, by which the Creator may gradually 
unfold lo them the glory of his nature, and enable them to 
take a more extensive survey of the magnitude and order 
of his dominions. Some may be only emerging from the 
first principles of science, like Adam soon afler his crea- 
tion, and may have arrived imt a few degrees beyond the 
spheve of knowledge which bounds the view of man; others 
may have arrived at a point where they can take a more 
expansive survey of the order, economy, and relations of 
material and intellectual existences, — while others, after 
having contemplated, ibr ages, a wide extent of creation, 
in one district of the empire of God, may be transported to 
a new and a distant province of the universe, to contem- 
plate the perfections of Deity in another point of view, and 
to investigate and admire a new scene of wonders. — If 
every individual of the human race, from his birth to his 
•death, passes through a train of providences peculiar to 
himself, it appears at least highly probable, reasoning from 
the analogies to which we have already adverted, and from 
the variety that every where appears in the natural and 
moral world, that the Divine dispensations towards every 
distinct class of intelligent beings, have some striking pecu- 
liarities, which do not exactly coincide with those of any 
other. 

That some portion, at least, of the natural and moral 
aistory of other worlds will be laid opea to the inspection 
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of redeemed men in thefbture world, may be argued from 
thie^^onsideration, — that sudh views will tend to wnfM the 
moral character of the Deity ^ and to display more fully his 
intelligence, wisdom, and rectitude, in the diversified modes 
of his admin istration, as the Governor of the universe. We 
have reason to believe that the material creation exists 
solely for the sake of sentient and intelligent beings; and 
that it has been arranged into distinct departments, and 
I p^pled with various ranks of intellectual natures, chiefly 

I for the purpose of giving a display of the moral attributes 

' of God, and of demonstrating the indispensable necessity 

and the eternal obligations of the moral laws he has enacted, 
in order to secure the happiness of the whole intelligent 
system. And, if so, we may reasonably conclude, that a 
certain portion of the Divine dispensations towards other 
classes of the intelligent creation, will ultimately be dis- 
played to our view. — This position may likewise be argued 
from the &ct thA other intelligences have been made ac- 
quainted with the affairs of our world,' and the tenor of the 
dispensations of God towards our race. The angelic 
tribes have been frequently sent cm embassages lo our ter- 
restrial sphere. On such occasions they have indicated 
an intimate acquaintance with the most interesting transac- 
tions which have taken place ainong us; and we are in- 
formed, that they still 'Mesire to pry into" the scheme of 
redemption, and *'to learn*' from the Divine dispensations 
toward the church ^ the manifold wisdom of God."* Some 
notices of the history, the employments, and the destination, 
of these celestial beings have likewise been conveyed to 
us. We know that they hold an elevated station in the 
kingdom of Providence; that they are possessed of ^reat 
power and wisdom, of wonderfol activity, of superior intel- 
lectual faculties, and of consummate holiness i^id rectitude 
of nature; that th^ are employed on certain occasions as 
ambassadors from Uod toman, m executing his judgments 
upon the wicked, and ministering to the heirs of salvation; 
and that a certain number of them fell from the high station 
ia which they were originally placed, and plunged them- 
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mimtion uid praises of coontlesB multitudes of enrap 

From tbe considentioiis now stated, it will follovtr, 1 
Hm Tarious relations which now subsist among the ^ 
bodias which compose the universe, will not be mateiri 
•harad by any chanffes or revolutions which may 
plaea in our terrestial sphere: nor will the generaJ ac 
of creation be sensibly altered by any changes that i 
occasionally happen among the celestial luminarj 
Whatever may be the nature of such changes, or hows 
importaut they may be to Uie inhabitants of the systea 
which Uiey happen, they hear no sensible proportion tol 
whole fkbric of the universe. Though stars have, at | 
tyrant periods, disappeared from the visible concave of I 
firmament* and have, doubtless, under^ne amazing rsl 
lutiona, yet the gr«Mral appearance or the heavens iol 
ifes has been nearly the same, and will probably contq 
•D Ibr an indefinite lapse of sges yet td come. Although j 
aarlk were just now transpc^ted to a point of space a 1 
drad thousand millions of miles beyond the sphere we { 
•antly occupy, the genenl aspect and the relative posid 
of the slarrv orbs, and the figures of the difi^renl com 
ktMMM would appear, on the whole, the same as they i 
do when we lift our eyes to the nocturnal sky. The ^ 
•laUatiQiisof Orion and dories** Wtdn^ for example, i 
y ro ian t the same shape, the same number of stars, and 
■ame relation to neighbouring ^constellations, when vio 
Ihm a region l,OQa,()0aOOO,OOO,QO(F of miles distant! 
the earth, as they now do from the sphere in which wd 
placad«t--*£xtet^on, magnitude, relative position, at( 
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equal to ten ] 



t Tlli« will «|i|Mir ^«it« evMMt to any oae who considers ti|_ 
W t l M <li«Unre of tar «tart ftoB Ite earth and from one anotherTI 
aa»w. I>y»xyf>eiif<\ thai a cteaiEe of plane equal to 190 millions ofn 
ar Uw 4iawM^tw of tae eiartli'S aaaiial orhit, produces no sensible f 
SM» t« Ui» apptNiraaee of the •tarry heavens, and it is certain 



iMt aietawfe wh» nttltipBe^ hy tea haadnd thousand, the caae < 

a» aaarty the •»«•. The a ea wa t atar ia. at h-ast, 20 billions a 

^ 'lof hUlions; and th 
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selves into a state of sin and perdition. We have therefore 
reason to believe, that it is one part of the plan of the 
government of God, to disclose the history of one species 
of intellectual beings to another, in such portions, and at 
such seasons, as may seem most proper to Infinite Wisdom, 
and best suited to the state and character, and the gradual 
improvement of his intelligent ofi&pring. 

in conformity to what has been now advanced, we find 
the saints in heaven represented as uttering a song of praise 
to God, in consequence of the survey they had taken of 
his moral administration, and of the admiration it excited. 
** They sing the song of Moses, and the song of the Lamb, 
saying, Jiut and true are thy ways^ thou King of Saints,^* 
Andfin proportion as thedispensations of providence towards 
other worlds are unfolded, m the same proportion will their 
views of Jehovah*s ^ eternal righteousness" be expandiSS, 
and a new note of admiration and rapture added to their 
song of praise. — ^The knowledge of the saiits in heaven is 
represented as being very accurate and comprehensive. 
Hence it is declared, that, m that state of perfection, '* they 
shall know, even as also they are known.*' This expression 
certainly denotes a very high degree of knowledge respect- 
ing the works and the wftys of God ; and, therefore, most 
commentators explain it as consisting in such an intuitive 
and comprehensive knowledge " as shall bear some fair 
resemblance to that of the Divine Being, which penetrates 
to the very centre of every object, and sees through the 
soul, and all things, as at one single glance ;'* or, at least, 
that "their knowledge of heavenly objects shall be as 
certain, immediate and familiar, as any of their immediate 
friends and acquaintances now have of them.'** And, if 
tuch interpretations be admitted, this knowledge must in 
elude a minute and comprehensive view of the dispensations 
of the Creator towards other worlds, and other orders ot 
moral and intelligent agents. 



^^>»»#^»^<'^^»»»»^^» 



* See Doddridge*! and Guyer*8 paraphrase on 1 Cor. liii. 19 
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In regard to the manner in which information respecting 
the structure, the inhabitants, and the history of other 
worlds may be communicated,our limited knowledge affords 
no certain data an which to ground a definite opinion. We 
may, however, reasonably suppose, that an intercourse and 
correspondence will be occasionally opened up, by means 
of celestial beings endowed with faculties of rapid motion, 
who may communicate particular details of the intelligence 
they acquire in the regions they are accustomed to visit 
Such correspondence has already partially taken place in 
our world, hy means of those beings termed, in Scripture, 
"the angels," or ** the messengers of Jehovah ;" and, it is 
highly probable, had man contmued in his state of original 
integrity, that such angelic embassies would have been 
much more frequent tluin they have ever been, and we 
mi^ht have been made acquainted, in this way, with some 
outlines of the physical and moral scenery of other worlds, 
particularly of those which belong to our own system— of 
which we must now be contented to remain in ignorance ; 
and must have recourse to the aids of reason, and science, 
and observation, in order to trace some very general out- 
lines' of their physical economy. This is, doubtless, one 
deplorable effect, among others, of the apostacy of man — 
that intelligences endowed with moral perfection can no 
longer hokf familiar intercourse with tho race of Adam, 
but in so far as thejr are employed by their Creator in 
communicating occasional messages, which have a respect 
met^ply to their moral renovation.* — We may likewise, 
with some degree of probability, suppose, that every xlis- 
tinct order of holy intelligences, after having resided for a 
certain number of as^es, in one region of the universe, may 
be conveyed to another province of creation, to investigate 
the new scenes of wisdom and omnipotence there unfog^ed, 
—and so on, in a continued series of transportations, 
throughout the ages of eternity. We know that man is 



. * It is probable that tbe eelestia] beings who bave occasionally held 
a oommunicat'on with our race, are not all of the same species, or 
inhabit the same refrions ; since they are di^infttished in Scripture by 
different names, as Seraphim, Cherubim, Thrones, Dominions, AngelS, 
Arebangehi, &c. 
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destined to undergo such a change of locality ; and although 
sin has made the passage from one world to another, as- 
sume a gloomy and alarming aspect, it may nevertheless 
be an example, (though in a different manner) of those 
removals which take place with respect to other beings* 
from one province of creation to another. Nor have we 
any reason to believe, that the locality in which we shall 
be placed, after the general resurrection, will form our 
permanent and everlasting abode ; otherwise, we should 
be eternally chained down, as we are at present, to a small 
corner of creation. 

In regard to the redeemed-inhabitants of our world, there 
is every reason to believe, that the Redeemer himself he, 
**in whom dwell all the treasures of wisdom and know- 
ledge,'? will be one grand medium through which informa- 
tion will be communicated respecting the distant glories of 
Jehovah's empire. This seems to be directly intimated, 
though m metaphorical language, in the following passage 
from the book of Revelation: '*The Lamb who is in the 
midst of the throne shall feed them, and shall lead them to 
fountains of living water." Elnowledge is the food of the 
mind ; and in this sense the term is frequently applied in 
the Scriptures: — "I will give them pastors (saith God) 
after mine own heart, who shall feed them with knowledge 
and understanding,^^ " Feed the church of God," says the 
apostle Peter; that is, instruct them in the knowledge of 
the truths of religion. Therefore, by imparting to his 
saints a knowledge of the plans and operations of God, and 
information Respecting the magnificence of bis works in 
the regions atound," " the Lamb in the midst of the throne 
will feed them," by gratifying their intellectual powers, and 
their desires after knowledge; and the noble and trans- 
porting trains of thought which such discoveries will in- 
spire, (and which may be aptly compared to the effect pro- 
duced by "fountains of living water" on a parched tra- 
veller,) will arrest all the faculties of their souls, and fill 
■hem "with joy unspeakable and full of glory." 

Perhaps, it may not be beyond the bounds of probability 
to suppose, that, at certain seasons, during a ^rand convo- 
cation of the redeemed,with Jesus liieir exalted Head pre- 
sident among them — that glorious personage may impart 
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to them knowledge of the most exalted kind, direct their 
views to some bright manifestations of Deity, and deliver- 
most interesting lectures on the works and the ways of 
God. This would be quite accordant with his office as the 
"Mediator between God and Man," and to his character 
as the " Messenger of Jehovah," and the " Revealer" of 
the Divine dispensations. , 

Pointing to some distant world, (which, even to the acute 
visual organs of heavenly beings, may appear only as a 
small lucid speck in their sky,) we may suppose him giving 
such a descant as the following: — " That world presents a 
very different aspect from what yours once did, owing, 
chiefly to the moral purity and perfection of its inhabitants. 
There, the most grand and varjegated objects adorn their 
celestial canopy; and the scenes around their habitations 
are intermingled with every thing that is beautiful to the 
eye, and gratifying to the senses and the imagination. 
Neither scorching heats, nor piercing colds, nor raging 
storms, ever disturb the tranquillity of those happy man- 
sions. The fine ethereal fluid which they breathe produces 
a perpetual flow of pleasing emotions, and sharpens and 
invigorates their intellectual powers for every investigation. 
The peculiar refractive and reflective powers possessed by 
the atmospheric fluid which surrounds them, produce a va- 
riety of grand and beautiful effects, sometimes exhibiting 
aerial landscapes, and scenes emblematical of moral har- 
mony and perfection, — sometimes a magnificent display of 
the richest and most variegated colouring, and sometimes 
reflecting the images of the celestial orbs in various aspects 
and degrees of magnitude. Their vegetable kingdom is 
enriched with a variety of productions unknown in your 
former world, diversified with thousands of different forms, 
shades, colours, and perfumes, which shed a delicious fra^ 
grance all around. The inferior sentient beings are like- 
wise different, and exhibit such ingenious, mild, and afl[ec- 
tionate dispositions, as contribute, in no inconsiderable 
degiree, to th3 pleasure and entertainment of the more in- 
telligent order of the inhabitants. The organs of vision 
of these intelligences are so acute, that they are enabled 
to perceive, as through a transparent medium, the various 
caemical and mechanical processes that are incessantly 
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going on in the numberless ramiiiGations of the vegetable 
tribes, and in the more curious and complicated structure 
of animal bodi es ; for, the Creator has ordained^ as one part 
of their mental enjoyments, that they shall be furnished 
with the means of tracing the mode of his operations, and 
the designs they are intended to accomplish in the different 
departments of nature. 

**They are likewise extensively acquainted with moral 
science— with the moral relations of intelligent beings to 
their Creator, and to one another, and with the outlines of 
the history of several other worlds ; for the leading &cts 
in the history of your world, respecting the fall of maut 
its dismal consequences, and your subsequent redemptioa 
add renovation, have been communicated to them, for the 
purpose of enlarging their views of God's moral dispensa- 
tions, and illustrating the rectitude and benevolence of his 
government — ^In their intercourses and associations, no 
discordant voice is ever heard, no symptom of disaffection 
ever appears^no boisterous passions ever disturb their tran- 
quillity ; but all is harmony and order, peace and love* 
Their progress in the knowledge of God, and of his works, 
is rapid and sure, for they see clearly the first principles of 
all reasoning and science ; and, without once making a 
false step, or deducing an erroneous conclusion, they trace 
them with rapidity and certainty, to all their legitimate con- 
sequences. Their acquaintance with natural and moral 
facts is extensive and minute. For the most sacred regard 
is attached to truth, which was never once violated in thai 
happ^ society; and, therefore, every discovery, every new 
doctrine and fiict which is brought to light by any indivi- 
dual, is regarded by all others as an established truth which 
is never called in question, and which serves to direct and 
facilitate all their other researches. Unlike the exaggera- 
tions and falsehoods whinh were once propagated by lying 
travellers and sceptical philosophers, in your former world, 
which tended to bewilder the anxious inquirer, and to ob- 
scure the radiance of truth ; in yonder world truth is 
regarded as a most sacred and invaluable treasure, as the 
basis of the. happiness of the moral universe, and the foun- 
dation on which rests the throne of the Eternal ; and, there- 
fore, being never violated by any individual, every letti* 
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mony and assertion is received with unhesitating confidence. 
B]M rapid mode of comn^nication which has been esta- 
blished, their intercourses with each other are frequent and 
delighuul, and the discoveries which are made of the ope- 
rations of infinite wisdom and benevolence, are quickly 
circulated through all the intelligent ranks of that abode of 
felicity and love. Beings from other worlds occasionally 
visit them, and convey interesting intelligence, and affec- 
tionate congrati^lationsfrom the regions whence they came ; 
and a glorious symbol of the Divine Majesty was lately dis- 
played in their firmament, from which was announced, in 
majestic but mild and transporting language — the appro- 
bation of their Creator, and his purpose of translating 
them, as a reward of their obedience, to another region of 
his empire, to behold new displays of his beneficence and 
power. 

'* This is a specimen of the moral order and happiness 
which prevail among the greater part of those worlds 
which shine from afar in yonder firmament, but which are 
distinguished by a variety of peculiar circumstances, which 
shall be unfolded on another occasion." 

Directing their view to another distant orb, which appears 
like a dim ruddy speck in an obscure quarter of the firma- 
ment, he may thus proceed : — ** That, too, is a world dh a 
different scale, aud in a different condition. It is a thou- 
sand times larger than the globe you once inhabited, and 
was originally arrayed with all that magnificence and 
beauty which characterize the works of the Creator. Dur- 
ing a considerable period its inhabitants retained their alle- 
giance to their Maker, and their affection for each other. 
But certain individuals, whom a principle of pride and am- 
bition had led to desire stations of pre-eminence, having 
I dared to viol^ite some of the fundamental laws of their 

j Creator, — the moral turpitude which this disposition and 

I conduct produced, gradually spread from one rank to ano- 

ther, till the u'hole mass of its inhabitants was completely 
contaminated and plungei into a gulph of misery. To 
such a dreadf 1 length has this depravity proceeded, that 
even the extr iial aspect of that world, which was once 
fair as Eden, has assumed the appearance of a gloomy 
waAe, and a barren wilderness. The rivers have been 
20* 
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turned out. of their course, by these mfktuated beiogs, that 
they might overflow and chai^ into a marsh the once fbr^ 
tile plains. The earth has been dug into immense ^ts and 
chasms, and the vegetable tribes have been torn from their 
roots and stripped of their verdure, in order to deface the 
primeval beauty of creation. By these, and other horrible 
devastations, the ethereal fluid in which they breathed, 
which formerly diffused a delightful fragrance, has now 
become the receptacle of noisome exhalations, which nau- 
seate and irritate every species of sensitive existence. Ita 
brilliancy has thereby become obscured, so that their sun 
appears lowering through its dense vapours, like a dusky 
ball ; and their nocturnal sky, which once presented a 
splendid assemblage of shining orbs, is now covered with 
blackness, and darkness, and tempest, through which no 
celestial orb ever transmits the least glimmering ray. For 
the almiffhty Contriver of all worlds has so arranged, pro- 
portioned, and adjusted every circumstance in the consti- 
tution of nature, that the smallest derangement, by male- 
volent beings, of the order he has established, is always 
productive of disastrous ef^ts. 

" Instead of being animated with love to their Creator, 
and to one anotlier, which is the first duty of all intelligent 
creatures, they hate their Maker, and curse him on account 
of the existence he has given them ; and they hate each 
other, with a perfect hatred. There exists among them no 
peace, justice, sympathy, friendship, or confidence. Every 
one beholds and recognises another with the countenance 
of a fiend, and is ever intent upon annoying him to the 
utmost of his power. And, were it not that their bodies 
are constructed on an immortal principle, so that no power 
less than infinite can completely destroy them,— their fero- 
cious passions would, long ere now, have eflfected the utter 
extermination of every individual in that populous but 
miserable world. Their bodies, which were once fair and 

florious, are now covered with every mark of vileness and 
eformity. They have no delight in contei'jplating the 
glories of their Creator's workmanship, for « ley have de- 
faced every beauty which creation disolayed, vhen it came 
fresh and fair from the hand of its Maker; ani the intelii- 
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genoe and wiadbm tbey formerly poeseflMd, ar& now oUi* 
teiated, and changed into ignoraoce and ibUy. 

" At the commencement of this affecting' scene of de* 
praYity, a messenger was despatched by their Almighty 
Sovereign to warn them of their danger, and to urge &em 
to reformation ; but, as they had not then felt the full 
effects of that wretchedness into which they were plunginff 
— after a few temporary pangs of remorse, * they returned 
erery one to his evil wavs.' Holy intelligences, from other 
worlds, have occasionally been sent, to contemplate the 
gloomy aspect, and the sad desolations of this wretehed 
world ; in order that they might bring back intelligence to 
the worlds with which ihey are more immediately con- 
nected, of the dismal effects produced by the violation of 
those eternal laws of rectitude which the Governor of the 
universe has ordained. The Creator has, for many ages, 
permitted those physical and moral disorders to exist — ^not 
because he delights in the misery of anj of his creatures, 
but becausie he has a regard to the ultmiate happiness of 
the whole intelligent system. He leaves them, in the 
mean time, * to eat of the fruit of their own ways,' that 
they may feel the full efiects of their apoetacy and wicked- 
ness. He has permitted them to proceed thus far in their 
rebellion and depravity, in order that surrounding worlds 
may be fully apprised of the dismal efiects t^t must 
inevitaUy ensue on every infringement of moral order. 
This desolated world and its wretched inhabitants are 
doomed to resEmin in their present deplorable state, for 
ages yet to come, till an extensive and indelible impression 
be made on the inhabitants of every province of God's 
empire, of their eternal obligation to conform to those laws 
and principles of moral order which his infinite wisdom has 
established for the regulation of the intelligent universe; 
and also, that those miserable beings themselves may be 
aroused to consideration, led to humble themselves in his 
presence, and made to feel some emotions of contrition for 
their impiety and ingratitude. When these ends are ac- 
complished, a bright effulgence shall suddenly illume the 
darkness of their night, their atmosphere shall be cleared 
of its vapours, and the glorious orbs of heaven shall once 
DK)re burst upon their view ; the astonished inhabitants 
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shall lift up their eyes with amazement at the wondrDos and 
unlooked lor spectacle, and a divine meesenffer, arrayed in 
splendid majesty, shall proclaim, * Peace m>m heaven — 
Good-will from Jehovah to this gfuilty world.' In both 
hemispheres of this globe, shall the joyful message be pro- 
claimed. This sudden and unexpected announcement will 
arreut the attention of every inhabitant, and rekindle in his 
breast those sparks of gratitude, whiclrhad been so long 
extmguished. To prove the sincerity of this annunciation, 
the * Power of the Highest' will be interposed to purify the 
atmosphere, to restore the desolations which had been 
produced, and to renew the face of nature. A series of 
moral instructions will commence, and be carried on with 
vigour, till all be fully convinced of the folly and impiety of 
their conduct. Order will be gradually re-established: 
affectionate intercourses will commence ; an indelible im- 
pression of their ingratitude and wickedness, and of the 
justice and benevolence of God, will be for ever fixed in 
their minds, which will secure them, at all future periods, 
from a similar apostacy ; and peace, truth, and happiness 
shall finally reign triumphant" 

On such topics as these, may we suppose our Redeemer, 
in the character of Mediator, occasionally to expatiate, 
with irresistible eloquence, when presiding in the assem- 
blies of his redeemed ; and the emotions produced hy such 
communications, will doubtless excite them to join m uni- 
son in celebrating the Divine character and administration, 
in such strains as these : — "Halleluia! the Lord Grod om- 
nipotent reigneth. True and righteous are his judgments. 
Salvation, and glory, and honour, and power, unto the 
Lord our God. Thou art worthy to receive glory, honour, 
and power; for thou hast created all things, and for thy 
pleasure they are and were created."* 



Thus I have endeavoured to show, that even that por- 
tion of the universe which lies within the reach of our 



* I hope none or my readers will consider the suppoeition of the 
Redeemer occasionally delivering lectures on Pivine subjects to an 
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tseisted vision, comprehends within its capacious sphere, 
at least two thousand four hundred millions of worlds-^ 
that each of these worlds, being constructed by infinite 
wisdom, must exhibit, even in its external aspect, a scene 
worthy of tte contemplation of every rational being — that 
it is highly probable, from ascertained ft.cts, from analogy, 
and from revelation, that each of these worlds has a pecu- 
liarity of scenery, and of appendages, which distinguish it 
from every other — that there is a gradation of intellect, 
and beings of different orders among the inhabitants of 
these worlds — that it is probable their corporeal forms and 
their organs of sensation are likewise wonderfully diversi- 
fied-^-and that the natural and moral history of each pre- 
sents scenes and transactions different from those which 
are found in any other world. So that when the mind en*^ 
deavours to grasp the immense number of worlds, here 
presented to our mental view, and considers the variety of 
aspect in which each of them requires to be contemplated 
—there appears, to such limited intellects as ours, no pros- 
pect of a termination to thesurvey of a scene so extensive 
and overwhelming ; but, on the contrary, a rational pre* 



aaeembly of his saints, as ettber xDiprobable, eatraTBgaat, or romantic 
Since writing the above, 1 liiid, that the pioua and philosophic Dr. 
/. fVatu entertained a similar opinion. In his sermon, " On the happi- 
ness of separate spirits," when describingf the employments of the opper 
world, he thus express^ his sentiments on this tofne :—" Pechapo yon. 
will suppose there is no such service as hearing sermons, that there ia 
no attendance upon the word of God there. But are we sure there are 
DO such entertainments? Are there no lectures of Divine wisdom and 
grace given to the younger spirits there, by spirits of a more exalted 
station ? Or. may not our Lord Jesus Christ himself be the everlasting 
Teacher 9f his church ? May he not at solemn seasons summon all 
heaven to hear him publish some new and surprising discoveries which 
have never vet been made known to the ages of nature or of srace, and 
are reserved to entertain the attention, and to exalt the [Measure of 
spirits advanced to ^ry 1 Must we learn all by the mere contempla- 
tion of Christ's person ? Does he never make use of speech to the 
instruction and Joy of saints above? -Or, it may be, that our blessed 
Lord (even as he is man) has some noble and unknown way of com- 
municating a long discourse, or a long train of ideas and discoveries to 
millions of blessed spirits at once, without the formalities of voice and 
language, and at some particular seasons he may thus instruct and de> 
ligbt hi* saints in betTttn.** 
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sumption, that one scene of glory will be followed by 
another, in perpetual succession, while ages roll away. 

If it would require, even to beings endowed with mental 
powers superior to those of man, several hundreds of years, 
to survey the diversified landscapes which our globe dis- 
plays, to investigate the numerous chemiftil processes 
going on in the animal, the vegetable, and the mineral 
kingdoms, throughout the surface of the earth, the recesses 
of the ocean, and the subterraneous regions, and to trace 
the history of every tribe of its inhabitants during a period 
of six thousand years, — if it would requirei thousands of 
years to explore the planetary system, which presents a 
field of inquiry two thousand times more extensive — ^how 
many hundredsof thousands of millions of years would be 
requisite to study and investigateihe visiJiJe universe in all 
that variety of aspect to which I have now adverted ! — ^To 
explore the diversified, structure and arrangements of the 
bodies which compose the solar system, and the moral 
events which have taken place among its inhabitants, 
would require a long series of ages. The system of bodies 
connected with the planet Saturn, would, of itself, require 
several hundreds of years of study and research, in order 
to acquire a general view of its physical, moral, and intel- 
lectual aspects and relations. -Here we have presented to 
^iew, — 1. A globe of vast dimensions capable of containing 
a population of sentient and intelligent beings more than a 
hundred times greater than that of the earth. 2. Two 
immense rings, the one of them containing, on both its 
sides, an area of eight thousand millions of square miles, 
and the other an area of twenty thousand millions of miles, 
and sufiicient to contain a population,one hundred and forty 
ft'me« larger than that of our globe, although they were as 
thinly peopled as the earth is ^t present 3. Seven satel- 
jtes, or moons, each of which is undoubtedly as large as 
the globe on which we live, and some of them, probably, of 
much greater dimensions. The magnificent and astonish- 
ing scenery displayed in this planet, so veiry difierent from 
any thing that is beheld in our terrestrial sphere — ^the stu* 
pendens luminous arches which stretch across its firmament, 
like pillars of cloud by day and pillars of fire by night — the 
diversified shadows uey occasionally cast on the surround- 
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itig landscape — ^the appearance and disappearance of its 
moons, their eclipses, and diversified aspects in respect to , 
each other, and to the inhabitants of the planet itself,^the 
novel scenes which would appear in the animal, vegetable, 
and mineral kingdoms — ^the custolBs, manners, and employ- 
ments of th9 inhabitants — ^the series of events which have 
happened among them, and the tenor of the Divine dispen- 
sations -in relation to their past history and their future 
destination — these, and a thousand other particulars, of 
which we can form no distinct conception — could not fail 
to afibrd a sublime and delightful gratification to a rational 
intelligence for a series of ages. 

It is probable, too, that even within the boundaries of 
our solar system, important physical and moral revolutions 
have happened since itsxreation, besides those which have 
agitated the world in wmch we dwell. On the surface of 
the planet Jupiter, changes are occasionally taking place, 
visible at the remote distance at which we are placed. 
The diversity of appearance which has been observed in 
the substances termed its belts, in whatever they may con* 
^t, or from whatever cause this diversity may originate, 
indicates changes as great, as if the whole mass of clouds 
which overhang Europe, and the northern partis of Asia 
and America, were to be completely swept aw(^, and sus- 
pended in dense strata over the Pacific and the Indian 
oceans,— or as if the waters of the Atlantic ocean were to 
overflow the continent of America, and leave its deepest 
caverns exposed to view. — There were lately discovered, 
between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter, four small plane- 
tary bodies; and, on grounds which are highly probable, 
astronomers have concluded, that they once formed a larger 
body which moved in the same region, and which had burst 
asunder by some immense eruptive force proceeding from 
its central parta This probable circumstance, together 
with a variety of singular phenomena exhibited by these- 
planets, naturally lead us to conclude, that some important 
moral revolutions had taken place, in relation to the beings 
with which it was peopled ; and suggest to the mind a 
variety of sublime and interesting reflections respecting 
scenes either of joy or of terror, which may hereafter be 
disclosed. — ^The planet Mars, in several respects, bears a 
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striking resemblance to our earth. ' Its rotation round its 
axis is accomplished in nearly the same time as the earth, 
namely, in 24 hours and 40 rainutea The inclination of 
its axis to the plane of itsn-bit i828 degrees and 42 minutes, 
that of the earth heing1B3 degrees 28 minutes. Conse- 
quently, it experiences a diversity of seasons, and different 
lengths of daysand nights, as we do in our sublunary sphere. 
Hence Sir William Herscfael informs us, that he observed 
a luminous zone about the poles of this planet, which is 
subject to periodical changes, and is of opinion, that this 
phenomenon is 'produced by the reflection of the sun's 
light upon its polar regions, and that the variation in the 
magnitude and appearance of this zone is owing to the 
tnelting of these masses of pokr ice. Its atmosphere it 
likewise found to be very dense apd obscure ; which is the 
cause of that ruddy appearance which this orb uniformly 
. exhibits. These circumstances indicate a striking simi- 
larity, in its phfncai constitution, to 'that of the eafth. 
Whether the moral state of its inhabitants bears any re- 
eemblance to the present omdition of mankind, is a ques- 
tion which naturally suggests itself, and whidi may possi- 
bly be solved -in the future state to whidi we are destined. 
Frost and snow, the accumulation and melting of vast 
masses of polar ice, Vmg nights, and wintry storms, scenes 
of darkness and desolation, stormy clouds, and a dense 
bBoy atmosphere surcharged with wmtrv exhalations, do 
aot appear to be the o^raoteristics of a world where 
perfect happiness is enjoyed. The Sun which is the centre 
of our system, and which enlightens surrounding worlds 
with his beaftis, is ^ve hundred times larger than all the 
fduiets and moons taken together. And, since we perceive 
frequent changes taking place in his surface and luminous 
atmoaq^iere, there is doubtless a variety of astoniriiing 
processes and trani^rmations going on, both in the exterior 
and interior parts of this immense hzminary, on a scale of 
BMKgnitude «Ad grandeur, whioh it would lie highly |rrati- 
fnSg to behold and investigate, and which would raise to 
tne highest pitoh, our conceptions of the magnificence 
•od glory of Him ** who dwells in ]i|^t unapproacha^e." 
If^ then, the planetary system, which occupies no krsfer 
a portion of space than oneof the smallest stars (nat twinkle 
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in our sky, woald afiford such a vast multiplicitjr of objects 
for the contemplatioD of intelligent beings, during a lapse 
of ages,— rwhat an immense assemblage of august objects 
and astonishing events is presented before us in the physical 
arrangements, and the moral history of the myriads of 
systems and worlds to which I have alluded, and what an 
immense duration would be requisite for finite minds to 
survey the wondrous scene ! This consideration suggests 
an idea of duration, which to limited inteDects such as ours, 
seems to approximate to the idea of eternity itself. Even 
Idthough it could be shown, that creation extended no 
farther than the utmost bounds which the ingenuity of man 
has enabled him to penetrate, — still, the vast assemblage 
of glorious objects contained within the range of our assist* 
ed vision, shows what an infinite variety of mental gratifi- 
cation the Creator may bestow on his intelligent offspring; 
and we are assured, that ** no good thing will he withhdd 
from them that walk uprightly.** 

But, would it be reasonable to admit, that the dominions 
of the universal Sovereign terminate at the boundaries of 
human vision 1 Can we believe, that puny man, who 
occupies so diminutive a speck amonff the works of God, 
has penetrated to the utmost limits of the empire of Him 
who fills the immensity of space with his presence^ As 
soon might we suppose, that a snail could penetrate to tiie 
utmost extremity of the ocean, and, with one glance, sur* 
vey its deepest caverns ; or, that a microscopic animalcula, 
which is confined to a drop of water, in the crevice of a 
small stone, could explore at one comprehensive view, the 
regions of Eiirope, Asia, Africa, and America. Shall we 
consider the vistble system of nature, — ^magnificent and 
extensive as it is,— a palace sufficient for the habitation of 
the Deity? No: this would be to circumscribe the Al- 
mighty within the limits of our imperfect vision, and within 
the sphere of our comprehension. *' Behold, the heavens, 
and ue heaven of heavens, cannot contain Him T* This 
declaration implies, that, beyond all that the inhabitants of 
this world can explore in Uie visible firmament, there is a 
**heaven of heavens^ — a region which contains unnumbered 
firmaments, as glorious and extensive as that which wc 
behold, — throughout the vast extent of which, the Deity is 
21 
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eternally and essentially present With regard to all that 
ia visible by the unassisted eye, or by the telescope, in the 
vault of heaven, we may say with the poet: — 

" Vast concave ! ample dome I wast thoa deaign*d 
A meet apartment for the Deity 1 
Not so : that thought alone thy state impairs, 
Thy Uifty sinks, and shallows thy pr^ound^ 
And straitens thy diffusive; dwarfs the whole 
And makes an universe an orrery." 

Beyond the wide circumference of that sphere which 
terminates the view of mortals, a boundless region exists, 
which no human eye can penetrate, and which no finite 
intelligence can explore. To suppose that the infinitely 
extended region which surrounds all that is visible in crea- 
tion, is a mere void, would be as unreasonable, as to have 
affirmed, prior to the invention of the telescope, that no 
stars existed beyond those which are visible to the naked 
eye. When we consider the limited faculties of man, and 
the infinite attributes of the Eternal Mind, we have the 
highest reason toconclude,that it is buta very smallportion of 
the works of God which has beeen disclosed to our view. 
^ Could you soar beyond the moon, (says a well-known 
writsr) and pass through all the planetary choir; could you 
winff your way to the biffhest apparent star, and take your 
stand on one of those loftiest pinnacles of heaven, you 
would there see other skies expanded, another sun distribut- 
ing his beams by day, other stars that gild the alternate 
night, and other, perhaps nobler systems established in 
unknown profusion through the boundless dimensions of 
space. Nor would the dominion of the universal Sove- 
reign terminate there. Even at the end of this vast tour, 
you would find yourselfad vanced no farther than the subnrbs 
of creation — arrived only at the frontiers of the great Jeho- 
vah's kingdom." 

It is is highly probable,that,were all the two tliousand foui 
hundred millions of worlds to which we have adverted, 
with all the eighty millions of suns around which they re- 
volve, to be suddenly extin^ished and annihilated, it would 
not cause so- great a blank m creation, to an eye that could 
take in the whole immensity of nature, as the extinction ol 
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thepleiades, or seven stars, would cause in our visible fir- 
mament. The range of material existence ma^, indeed, 
have certain limits assigned to it ; but such limits can be 
perceived only by that Eye which beholds, at one glance, 
the whole of infinite space. To the view of every finite 
mind, it must always appear boundless and incomprehen- 
sible. Were it possible that we could ever arrive at the 
outskirts of creationi after having surveyed all that exists 
in the material universe, we might be said, in some mea- 
sure, to comprehend the Creator himself; having perceived 
the utmost limits to which his power and intelligence have 
been extended. For, although we admit, that the perfec- 
tions of the Creator are infinite ; yet we have no tangible 
measure of these perfections, but what appears in the im- 
mense variety and extent of material and intellectual ex- 
istence. And we may hence conclude, that the highest 
order of created intellects, after spending myriads of ag^es 
in their research, will never come to a period in their in- 
vestigations of the works and the ways of God. 

Even although we could conceive certain limits to the 
material universe, and that, after the lapse of millions of 
ages, a holy intelligence had finished his excursions, and 
moAe the tour of the universal system which now exists, — 
yet, who can set bounds to the active energies of the Eter- 
nal Mind, or say, that new systems of creation, different 
from all that have hitherto been constructed, shall not be 
perpetually emerging into existence 1 By the time a finite 
being had explored every object which now exists, and ac- 
quired a knowledge of all the moral and physical revolu<< 
tions which have happened among the worlds which, at 
present, diversify the voids of space — a new region of in- 
finite space might be replenished with new orders of mate- 
rial and intellectual existence : and were he to return to 
the point from which he at first set out, after numerous ages 
had elapsed, he would, doubtless, behold new changes and 
revolutions in many provinces of the Creator's dominions 
— ^new heavens and new earths — and new species of sen- 
tient and intellectual beings, difiTerent from all those he at 
first contemplated. 

That such is the plan of the Creator's operations, is not 
a mere conjecture or surmise, but is warranted from obBer- 
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▼ations which have been made on the phenomena of the 
celestial bodiea, New Btars have, at difierent periods, 
appeared in the heavens ; which are plain indications ot* 
the continued exerticm of creating power. Some planets 
have burst asunder into different fragments, and stars which 
had shone for ages have disappears, and their existence, 
in their former state, cannot now be traced.* Such facts 
evidently show, that some important revolutions have taken 

Slace in relation to the bodies which have thus been with- 
rawn from our view. Having for ages run their destined 
course, either their constitution has undergone an essential 
change, or they have been removed to another region of 
immensity, to subserve other purposes in the magnificent 
arrangements of the Soverei^ Intelligence. The obser- 
vations made by Sir William Herschel on the nebulous ap- 
pearances in the heavens, and on the changes and modin- 
cations which they undergo, lead to the conclusion, that 
new systems are gradually forming in the distant regions 
of the universe.. And, if the creating energy of the Om- 
nipotent is at {Present in constant operation, and has been 
80 for ages pest, who shall dare to affirm, that it shall ever 
cease its exertion through all the ages of eternity ? 

Here, then, we have presented to our contemplation, an 
assemblage of malarial and intellectual existence, to which 
the human mind can affix no boundaries, — ^whicb is conti- 
nually increasing, and still an infinity of space remaining 
for perpetual accessions, during[ the lapse of endless ages, 
— «n assemblage of beings, which, in point of number, dt 
magnitude, and of extent, seems to correspond with abound- 
less duration. So that, we have no reason to doubt, that 
** the saints in liffht*' will be perpetually acquiring new dis- 
coveries of the Divine glory, new prospects into the im- 
mensity of God^s operations, new views of the rectitude 
and grandeur of his moral government, new accessions to 
their felicity, and- new transporting trains of thought, 
without the least interruption, as long as eternity endures. 

* Btara which are marked in ancient catalogues, are not now to be 
foand, and others are now visible which were not known to the an< 
eieots. Some have gradually increased in brilliancy. Some that were 
Ibrmerly variabie now shine with a steady lustre, while otbert have 
b«eii constantly diminishing in brightness. 
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THBONE OF GOD. 



There is just one idea more that may be suggested, in 
addition to the several views exhibited above, in order to 
raise to a higher pitch of sublimity, our views of the gran- 
deur of the Divine Being, and of the magnificence of his 
works. 

The ^riptures frequently refer to a particular place, 
circumstance, or manifestation, termed, the throne of God ; 
as in the following passages: — ** Heaven is my throne^ and 
the earth is my footstool." '* The Lord bath prepared his 
throne in the heavens.*^ ** A glorious high throne, from the 
beginning, is the palace of thy sanctuary." " Therefore 
are they before the throne of God, and serve him day and 
night in his temple." "Blessing, and honour, and glory, 
and power, be unto Him that sits upon the throne." — ^These, 
and similar expressions and representations, must be consi- 
dered, either as merely metaphorical, or as referring to 
some particular region of the universe^ where the Divine 
glory is reflected, m some peculiarly magnificent manner, 
Rom material objects; and where the manifestations of the 
Divine character are most illustriously displayed. If there 
be a reference to the splendour and magnitude of a parti- 
cular portion of creation, there is an astronomical idea, 
which may help us to form some conception of this "glo- 
rious high throne," which is the peculiar residence of the 
Eternal. It is now considered by astronomers, ^s highly 
probable, if not certain, — from late observations, from the 
nature of gravitation, and other circumstances, that all the 
systems of the universe revolve round one common centre, 
—and that this centre may bear as great a proportion, in 
point of magnitude, to the universal assemblage of systems, 
as the sun does to his surrounding planets. And, since 
our sun is five hundred times larger than the earth, and all 
the other planets and their satellites taken together,~on 
the same scale, such a central body would be five hundred 
times larger than all the systems and worlds in the universe. 
Here, then, may be a vast universe of itself-— an example 
of material creation, exceeding all the rest in magnitude 
and splendour, and in which are blended the glories ol 
21* 
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every other systeio. If this is in reality the case, it may, 
with the most emphatic propriety, be termed, the throne 
Of God. 

This is the roost suUime and magnifieent idea that can 
possibly enter into the mind of man. We feel oppressed 
and overwhelmed in endeavouring to form even a fiiint re- 
presentation of it. But, however much it may overpower 
our feeble conceptions, we ought not to revolt at the idea 
of 80 glorious an extension of the works of God ; since 
jiothing less magnificent seems suitable to a being of infi- 
nite perfectiona — This grand central body ma}r be consi- 
dered as the Capital of 3ie universe. From thid glorious* 
centre, embassies may be occasionally despatched to all 
surrounding worlds, in every region of space. Here, too, 
deputations from all the difiPerent provinces of creation, 
may occasionally assemble, and the inhabitants of different 
worlds mingle with each other, and learn the grand outlines 
of those physical operations and moral transactions, which 
have taken place in their respective spherea Here, may 
be exhibited to the view of unnumbered multitudes, objects 
of sublimity and glory, which are no where else to be 
fi>und withm the wide extent of creation. Here, intelli- 
gences of the highest order, who have attained the most 
sublime heights of knowledge and virtue, may form the 
principal part of the population of this magnificent region. ' 
tiere, the glorified body of the Redeemer raa^ have taken 
its principal station, as *Hhe head of all principalities and 
powers;" and here likewise, Enoch and Elijah may reside, 
m the mean time, in order to learn the history of the mag- 
nificent plans and operations of Deity, that they may he 
enabled to communicate intelligence respecting them to 
their brethren of the race of Adam, when they shall again 
mingle with them in the world allotted for their abode, after 
the general resurrection. Here, the orandeur of the 
Deity, the glory of his physical and moral perfections, and 
the immensity of his empire, may stilke the mind with 
more bright effulgence, and excite more elevated emotions 
of admiration and rapture, than in any other proviiice of 
universal nature. In fine, this vast and splendid central 
universe may constitute that august mansion referred to in 
Scripture, under the designation of the third ] 
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THE THRONE OF THE ETERNAL — ^the HEAVEN OF HEATENS 
— THE HIGH AND HOLT FLAOB-— and THE LIGHT THAT 18 
INACCESSIBLE AND FULL OF OLOET.'*' 



* WithiD the limits of the last 150 years, it has been found, that the 
principal fixed stars have a certain apparent motion, which is nearly^ 
uniform and r^ular^ and is quite perceptible in the course of thirty or 
forty years, lie star Arcturua, for example, has been observed to move 
three minutes and three seconds in the course of seventy-eight years. 
Moat of tlie stars have removed toward the south. The stars in the 
northern quarter of the heavens seem to widen their relative poeitions, 
while those in the southern appear to contract their distances. These 
motidns seem evidently to indicate, that the earth, and all the other 
bodies of the solar system, are moving in a direction Arom the stars in 
the southern part of the sky, toward those in the northern. Dr. Her- 
■chel thinks, that a comparison of the changes now aHuded to, indi- 
eates a motion of our sun with bis attending planets towards the con- 
stellation Hereulet. This jprogressive movement which out OMM 
makes in absolute space is justly supposed to be a portion of that 
eurve, which the sun describes around the e«ntre of that nebula to which 
be belongs ; aud, that aJl the other stars belonging to the same nebula, 
describe similar curves. And since the universe appears to be com- 
poeed of thousands of nebula, or starry systems, detached from each 
other, it is reasonable to eoaelude, that all the starry systems of the 
universe revolye round one common centre, whose bulk and attractive 
influence are proportionable to the size and the number of the bodies 
which perform their revolutions around it. We know, that the law of 
gravitation extends its influence from the sun to the planet Henekel, at 
the distance of eighteen hundred millions of miles, and to the remotest 
parts of the orbits of the comets, which stretch for beyond this limit ; 
and there is the stroncest reason to believe, that it forms a connecting 
bond between all the bodies of the universe, however distant from each 
other. Tl^s being admitted,— the motion of the different systems now 
alluded to, and tte tmuMMtty of the central body, from which motion of 
every kind originatee, to produce the order and harmony of the uni- 
verse,— appear to be necessary, in order to preserve the balance of the 
universal system, and to prevent the numerous globes in the universe 
from gradually approaching each other, in the course of ages, and be- 
coming one universal wreck.— We are mechanically connected with 
tlie most distant stars visible through our telescopes, by means of fijfAt, 
which radiates from those distant luminaries, mingles with the solar 
rays, penetrates our atmosphere, and aflfects our optic nerves with the 
sensation of colours, similar to those produced by the rays of the sun. 
And we have equal reason to conclude, that we are likewise mechani- 
cally connected with these bodies by the law of gravitation. So that 
the idea thrown out above, however grand and overwhelming to our 
iieeble powers, is not a mere con}ecture, but is founded on oba^ation, 
and on the general analogies of the univane. 
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Perhaps some whose minds are not aocostomed to sucll 
bold excursions through the regions of material existence, 
may be apt to consider the grand idea which has now been 
suggested, and many of the preceding details as too im- 
probable and extravagant to claim our serious attention. 
In reply to such an insinuation, let it be considered, in the 
first place, that nothing has been stated but what corresponds 
to the whole analogy of nature, and to several sublime inti- 
mations contained in the system of Divine Revelation. It 
is a fact, which, in the present day, cannot be denied by 
any one acquainted with the subject, that the material 
universe, as far as our eye and our classes can carry us, 
consists of a countless multitude or vast bodies, which 
comptetely baffle our feeble powers in attempting to form 
any adequate conception of them. This amazing fact, 
placed within the evidence of our sensed, shows us, that it 
is impossible for the human mind to form too extravagant 
ideas of the universe, or to ccmceive its structure to be more 
glorious and magnificent than it really is.'*' 

Again, nothing short of such sublime and magnificent 
conceptions seems at all suitable to the idea of a Being of 
ij^finite perfection and of eternal duration. If we admit, 
that the Divine Being is infinite, pervading the immensity 
of space with his presence, why should we be reluctant to 
admit the idea, that his Alfnighty energy is exerted through- 
out the boundless regions of space 1 for it is just such a 
conclusion as the notion of an infinite intelligence should 
naturally lead us to deduce. Whether does it appear to 



* In descending to the minute parts of nature, we obtain ocular 
denunutraHon of facta which overpower our facultiea, and which would 
be altogether incredible, were they not placed within the evidence of the 
■enses. In a drop of water, in which certain vegetable substances 
have been infused, miUians of living creatures have been seen, and, in 
some instances, where the animalcule are transparent, their eyea, and 
the peristaltic motion of their bowels have lieen perceived. Ttie 
minutenesa of the blood-vessel, and other parts of the structure of such 
creatures, is as wonderful, and as incomprehensible, on the one hand, 
as the magnitude and immensity of the universe are on the other, — 
demonstrating, that, in the works of the Creator, there is an infinity 
on either hand, which limited intellects will never be able fhlly to com 
fftebend. 
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correspond more with the notion of an infinite Being, to 
believe, that his creative power has been confined to tiiis 
small globe of earth, and a few sparkling ^tuds fixed in the 
canopy of the sky, or to admit, on the ground of observa- 
tion and analogy, that he has launched into existence 
millions of worlds — that all the millionsof systems within 
the reach of our vision, are but as a particle of vapour to 
the ocean, when compared with the myriads which exist 
in the unexplored regions of immensity — that the whole of 
this vast assemblage of suns and worlds revolves around 
the grand centre of the' universe — and that this centre 
where the throne of God is placed, is superior to all the 
other provinces of creation in magnitude,beauty, and magni- 
ficence 1 Who would dare to prove th&t such conceptions 
are erroneous, or impossible, or unworthy of that Being 
who sits on the throne of the universe ? To attempt such 
a proof would be nothing less than to set bounds to Omni- 
potence — to prescribe limits to the operations of him 
** whose ways are past finding out** 



" Can man eouedte heifond what God ecu itt 

Nothing but quiU vmpnsiHB is hard. 

He summons into being with like eass 

A wh0U ereatimi, and a single grmin. 

gfieaks he the word ? a thousand worlds are bom I 

A thousand worlds 7 There's space for millions m<H« ; 

And in what space can his great Fiat fail ? 

Condemn me not, cold critic 1 but indulge 

The warm imagination : why condemn 7 

Why not indulge such thoughts as swell oar hearts 

With fuller admiration of that Ptwer 

Which gives our hearts with such high thoughts to 8W«U? 

Why not indulge in his augmented praise t 

Darts not his glory a still brighter ray, 

The less is left to chaos, and the realms 

Of hideous night r 



These views and reasonings are fully corroborated by 
the sublime descriptions of Deity contained in the Holy 
Scriptures. — " Canst thou by searching find out God I 
canst thou find out the Almighty to perfection ?" ** He is 
the High and Lofty One who inhabiteth eternity" — ^He is 
glorious in Power** — "He dwells in light unapproachable 
and fall of glory** — " Great is our Lord and of great power. 
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his ffreatnesB is unsearchable ; his understanding is infi* 
nite"'— •* Can any thing be too hard fot Jehovah 1'* « The 
everlasting God the I^rd, the Creator of the ends of the 
earth, fainteth not, neither is weary, there is no searching 
of his understanding** — "He doeth great things, past 
fi^nding out, and wonders without numter.** "He meteth 
out the heavens with a span, and comprehendeth the duet 
of the earth in a measure." "By the word of the Lord 
were the heavens made, and all the host of them by the 
Spirit of his mouth/' "He spake, and it was done; — 
He commanded, and it stood fast." " He stretched fi)rth 
the heavens alone, and bringeth forth their hosts by num- 
ber." " Lo these are parts of his ways, but how little a 
portion is heard of him ; and the thunder of his power who 
can understand 1 Behold the heaven, and the heaven of 
heavens cannot contain him !" "The heavens declare the 
gloiT of God, and the firmament showeth forth his handy- 
work." "Thine, O Lord ! is the greatness, and the glory, 
and the majesty, for all in heaven and earth is thine, and 
thou art exalted above all." " Behold the heaven and the 
heaven of heavens is the Lord's." " Jehovah hath prepared 
his throne in the heavens^ and his kingdom ruleth over all." 
" I will speak of the glorious honour of thy majesty^ 
and of thy wondrous works,** "Blessed be thy glorious 
namewho art exalted above all blesssingand praise." "Thou, 
even thou, art Lord alone ; thou hast made heaven, the 
heaven of heavens, with all their host, thou preservest them 
all, and the host of heaven worshippeth thee." " Who can 
utter the mighty acts of the Lord 1 who can show forth all 
his praise 1" " Touching the Almighty, we cannot find him 
out" "He is excellent in power, and his glory is above 
the earth and heavens." 

Such sublime descriptions of the Divine Being, which 
are interspersed throughout various parts of Revelation, 
lead us to form the most august conceptions of his creative 
energy, and plainly indicate, that it is impossible for the 
highest created intellect to form a more magnificent 
idea of his designs and operations than what in reality 
exists. 

In short, though some of the preceding views may not 
precisely correspond to the facts which shall ultimately be 
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{bond to exist in the universe, — they ought, neverthelesB, to 
be entertained and rendered familiar to the mind, since' 
ihey open a sublime and interesting train of thinking ; and 
since they cannot go beyond the magnificence of Jehovah's 
kmgdom, nor be very different from what actually exists in 
Uie universe. They form a kind of sensible substratum of 
Uiought for the mind to fix upon, when it attempts to frame 
the loftiest conceptions of the object of our adoration. — It 
may be laid down as a principle which ought never to be over- 
looked in Theology, — that,our conceptions ofthegrandeuf 
of God are precisely, or^ at least, nearly commensurate toith 
fmr conceptions o/the grandeur a nd extent of his operations 
throughout the universe. We all admit, that the Deity is 
infinite, both in respect of space and of duration. But, an 
mfinity of empty space, and an infinity of duration, al^* 
stractly considered, convey no precise or tangible ideas to 
the mind, to guide it in forming distinct conceptions of the 
Deity or of any other beings It is only when the immen- 
sity of space is considered as diversified with an immense 
variety and multiplicity of objects, and when eternal dura- 
tion is contemplated as connected with a constant succes- 
sion of glorious scenes and transactions, that the soul of 
may can expand its views and elevate its conceptions of the 
incomprehensible Jehovah. 

If these sentiments be admitted, it will follow, that the 
man whose ideas are confined within the limits of a few 
hundred miles, or even within the range of the globe we 
inhabit, must have his views of Deity confined within nearly 
the same sphere. For we have no sensible measures of 
the attributes of God, but those which are derived from the 
number and extent of h is act ual operations. When we at- 
tempt to think of Him, without the assistance of his visible 
works, our thoughts instantly run into confusion, and sink 
into inanity. And, since we find, that the material works 
of God are so *' great above all measure,** so widely ex- 
tended, and so magnificent in the scale of their operation, 
it isof the utmost importance,in a religious point'of view,that 
the mind accustom itself to range at larse through the wide 
extent of creation — ^to trace, by analogy, from what in 
known, the probable magnitude, arrangement, and grandeur 
of what is removed beyond the limits of oar viuoo — to add 
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to magnitude, eyeltem to Bjstem, and motioii to 
motion, till our thoughts are overwhelmed with the mighty 
idea. And, though we may occasionally frame some erro* 
neous or inadequate notions, when forming our conceptions 
of certain subordinate particulars, yet, we need not fear, 
that, in point of number, magnitude, and variety, our c(mi- 
ceptions can ever go beyond the realities which exist within 
the ran^ of universal nature, unless we suppose, that 
*' roan can conceive beyond what God can da" Such trains 
of thought will t6nd to expand and elevate the mind, and 
^ive it a sublime turn of thinking ; and will naturally pro- 
duce an ardent desire of beholding a brighter display of the 
magnificence of the Creator in £e etemid world. 



From what has been now detailed respecting the numer- 
ous and august objects that may be presented to the con- 
templation of celestial intelligences, we may conclude, that 
the chief subjects of study in the heavenly world will be 
History and Philosophy. Under the department of history, 
may be comprehended all the details which will be exhibited 
to them respecting the origin, progress, and consummation 
of the redemption of man, and the information they may 
receive respecting the natural and moral scenety, and the 
prominent providential occurrences and arrangements ot 
other worlds. 

As it is evident, that matter exists chiefly for the sake 
of sensitive and intelligent beings, so, it is highly probable, 
if not demonstratively certain, that the peopling of worlds 
with rational creatures is intended chiefly to display the 
moral character of the Creator in his providential dispensa- 
tions, and in the whole series of his moral administration 
towards the numerous worlds and orders of creatures which 
exist throughout his dominions. All his other perfections, 
particularly his power and intelligence,appear to be exerted 
m subserviency to this grand object, and to the distribution 
of happiness throughout the universe. In so far, then, as 
the facts respecting his moral government, in other worlds, 
are made known to the redeemed in heaven, in so ftur will 
their views of his moral attributes, and of the principles of 
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his administration in the uniyerae, be enlarged and ex- 
]iauded. In the disclosures which, in the course of ages, 
may be made on this subject, displays of the eternal right- 
eotume$8ofiehovvih,ofh\aretrit!utive justice, of his *nender 
merc^^^ and of his boundless benevolence, may be exhibited, 
which will astonish and enrapture the mind* more highly 
thanj^ven the maernjjlicence and grandeur of hia^physical 
operations, and fill it with admiration of the amiable and 
adorable excellences of the Sovereign Ruler of the uni- 
verse. If we account it a pleasant study to investigate the 
habits and economy of some of the insect-tribes; — if we 
should reckon it highly gratifying to learn the history of all 
the events which have befallen every nation and tribe of 
mankind since the world began, particularly those which 
relate to our first parents in paradise, and after their ex- 
pulsion from it, — to the antediluvians, to the I en tribes of 
Israel, to the Christians in the first centuries, to the Wal- 
lienses, to the Assyrians, Babylonians and American In- 
d ians, — how delightful and gratifying must it be, to learn the 
history of angels, principalities and powers, and to become 
acquainted with the leading transactions which have occur- 
red among beings of a higher order and of difierent species, 
dispersed among ten thousands of worlds! Great and mar- 
vellous a« the history of our world, and of human redemp- 
tion appears, it may be far surpassed by the events which 
eternity will unfold. '*The day is coming," (to uiie the 
words of a celebrated modern writer*) wh^n the whole of 
this wondrous history shall be looked back upon by the eye 
of remembrance, and be regarded as one incident in the 
extended annals of creation, and with all the illustratioL, 
and all the glory it has thrown on the character of the 
Deity, will it be seen as a single step in the evolution of his 
designs; and as long as the time may appear, from the 
first act of our redemption to its final accomplishment, and 
close and exclusive as we may think the attentions of God 
upon it, it will be found that it has lefl him room enough 
fiv all his ooocerna, and that on the high scale of eternity. 



* Dr. Chalmen. 
'£1 
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it is bot one of those passing and ephemeral transactions, 
which crowd the history of a never-ending administration.*' 

Under the department of Philosophy may be included all 
those magnificent displays which will be exhibited of the 
extent, the magnitude, the motions, the mechanism, the 
scenery, Che inhabitants, and the general constitution of 
other systems, and the general arrangement and o^r of 
the universal system comprehended under the govermnent 
of the Almighty. On these topics, with all their subordi- 
nate and infinitely divereified ramificaticms, the minds of 
redeemed intelligences from this world will find ample 
scope for the exercise of all their powers, and will derive 
from their investigations of them perpetual and uninterrupt- 
ed enjo^ent, throughout an endless existence. 

That the subjects of contemplation now stated, will, in 
reality, form the chief employment8.of renovated m^n and 
other intellectual beings, in a future state, may also be 
proved from the representations given in the word of God 
of the present exercises of these intelligences. In the 
book of Revelation, the angels, under the figure of ** living 
creatures full of eyes,'' and the ^^elders,*' or representatives 
of the church of the redeemed, are represented as fiilling 
down before the throne of the Eternal, saying, *'Thou art 
worthy, O Lord, to receive glory, honour, and power, Jbr 
thou haU created all things^andforthypleature they are and 
were creaHed,^ Here, the material works of God are repre- 
sented as i\ie foundation or reaeon of the thanksgiving and 
adorations of the heavenly host; and the language evidently 
implies, that these works are the subject of their contem- 
plation — ^that they have beheld a bright display of Divine 
perfection in their structure and arrangement — ^that they 
are enraptured with the enlarged views of the Divine glory 
which these works exhibit — and that their hearts, full of 
gratitude and admiration, are ever ready to buret forth in 
ascriptions of **glory^ honour, and power" to him who 
called the vast assembla^ of created beings into existence. 
— In another scene, exhibited in the same fmok, the saints 
who had come out of ^eat tribulation, and had gotten the 
victory over all enemies, are represented with the harps of 
God in their hands, celebrating the Divine praises in this 
triumphant song, *' Great aad marvellous are thy works^ 
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Lord God Almighty— jast and true are thy wa3rs, thin King 
of Saints." — The first part of this song may be considered 
as the result of their contemplations of the magnificent 
fabric of the universe, and the Omnipotent energies which 
its movements display; and the last part of it as the result 
of theif study and investigation of the moral government 
of Grod in his providential arrangements towards men and 
angels, and towards all the worlds whose moral economy 
may be opened to their view. For the words of the song 
plainly imply, that they have acquired such an expansive 
view of the works of God as constrains them to declare, that 
they^ are "great and marvellous;" and that they have 
attained siich an intimate knowledge of the Divine dispen- 
sations towards the intelligent universe, as ena^es them 
to perceive that all the ways of the King of heaven are 
** righteous and true." 



'^^>#'^«»<«#'»Xi 



From the preceding details we may also learn, what 
will form one constituent part of the misery of the wicked 
in the future world. As one part of the happiness of the 
righteous will consist in "seeing God as he is," that is, in 
behblding the Divine glory as displayed in the physical and 
moral economy of the universe,— so, it will, in all proba- 
bility, form one bitter ingredient in the future lot of the 
unrighteous, that they shall be deprived of the transporting 
view of the Oreator^s glory, as displayed in the magnificent 
arrangements he has made in the system of nature. Con- 
fined to one dreary comer of the universe, surrounded by 
a dense atmosphere, or a congeries of sable clouds, they 
will be cut off from all intercourse with the regions ot 
moral perfection, and .prevented from contemplating the 
sublime scenery of the Creator's empire. This idea is 
corroborated by the declarations of Scripture, where they 
are represented "as banished from the New Jerusalem," 
** thrust out into outer darkness," and reserved for "tlic 
blackness of darkness for ages of ages." And, nothing 
can be more tormenting to minds endowed with capacious 
powers, than the thought of being for ever deprived of the; 
opportunity of exercising them on the glorious objects which 
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they know to exist, but which they can never contempl&te, 
and about which they never expect to hear any transport 
ing information. > 

if it be one end ot future punishment tp make wicked 
men sensible of their folly and ingratitude, and of the mercy 
and favours they have abused, it is probable, thatt in that 
future world or region to which they shall be confined, 
every thing will be so arranged, as to bring to their re- 
collection, the comforts they had abused, and the Divine 
goodness they had despised, and to make them feel sensa- 
tions opposite to those which were produced by the benevo- 
lent arrangements which exist in the present state. — For 
example, in the present economy of nature, every one of 
our senses, every part of our bodily structure, every 
movement of which our animal frame is susceptible, and 
the influence which the sun, the atmosphere, and other 
parts of nature, produce on our structure and feelings, have 
a direct tendency to communicate pleasing sensations. But, 
in that world, every agency of this kind may be reversed, 
afl to the effect it may produce upon percipient beings. 
Onr sense of touch is at present accompanied with a thou- 
sand modifications of feelings which arp accompnnied with 
pleasure ; but there^ every thing that comes in contact with 
the organs of feeling may produce the most jMiin/tcZ sensa- 
tions. Here^ the variety of colours which adorn the face 
of nature, delights the eye and the imagination, — there, the 
most gloomy and haggard objects may at all times produce 
a dismal and alarmmg aspect over every part of the sur- 
rounding scene. flere,the most enchantingwiimc frequently 
cheers, and enraptures the human heart, there, nothing is 
heard but the dismal sounds **of weeping, and waiting, and 
gnashing of teeth.*' Ungrateful for the manifold blessings 
tliey received in this world from the bountiful Giver of all 
good, the inhabitants of that dreary region will behold their 
6in in their punishment, in being deprived of every thing 
which can administer to their sensitive enjoyment 

With regard to their mortd state, similar effects will be 
produced. Here, the^f hated the society of the righteous, 
and loved to mingle with evil doers in their follies and their 
crimes; there, they will be for ever banished from the 
company of the wise and the benevolent, and will feel the 
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bitter effects of being perpetually chained to the society of 
those malignant associates who will be their everlasting tor- 
mentors. Here they delighted to giv^ full scope to their 
depraved appetites and passions, therey they will feel the 
bitter and horrible effects of the full operation of such lusts 
and passions, when unrestrained by the dictates of reason, 
and the authority of the Divine law. If, to these sources 
of sorrow and bitter deprivations, be added the considera- 
tion, that, in such minds, the principles of malice, envy, 
hatred, revenge, and every other element of evil, which 
pervaded their souls while in this life, will rage without 
control, we may form such a conception of future misery 
as will warrant all the metaphorical descriptions of it which 
are given in Divine Revelation, without supposing any 
farthe'r interposition of the Deity, in the direct infliction of 
punishment. While he leaves them simply to " eat oj the 
fruit of their ovm ways, and to be filled with their own 
devices,''^ their punishment must be dreadful, and far sur- 
passing every species of misery connected with the pre- 
sent state of the moral world. 

On the other hand, a consideration of the infinitely di- 
versified sources of bliss to which our attention has been 
directed, has a powerful tendency to impress the minds of 
the saints with a lively perception of the unbounded nature 
of Divine benignity, and of **the love of God which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord." It is chiefly in connection with 
such expansive views of the attributes and the government 
of the Deity, that the love of God towards the Redeemed 
appears "boundless," and " passing comprehension ;" for 
It introduces them into a scene which fs not only commen 
siirate with infinite duration, but is boundless in its pros 
pecU of knowledge, of felicity, and of glory. And, there- 
fore, amidst all the other employments of the heavenly 
state, they will aever forget their obligation to that unmerit- 
ed grace and mercy which rescued their souls from des- 
truction, but will mingle with all their sublime investiga- 
tions, — ascriptions of "blessing, and honour, and glory, 
and power, to Him that sits upon the throne, and to tlio 
Lamb, for ever and ever. 

The substance of what has been detailed in this depart- 
22* 
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ment of my subject may be now briefly stated in the Ibl- 
lowtng sammary : 

The redeemed in heaven will enjoy perpetoal and un* 
interrupted felicity — the foundation of this felicity will be 
laid in their complete freedom from sin, and their attain- 
ment of moral perfection — their renovated faculties will be 
employed in contemplating the Divine glory — ^the Divine 
glory consists in the manifestation of thedivmefperfections 
— the sensible display of these perfections will be given, 
(and can only be given) in the works of creaticm, in the 
mtelligeiy;es which people the material world, their orders, 
gradations, history, and present state — ^in the variety of 
scenery which the abodes of intelligence exhibit — in the 
economy and moral order which prevail among them, — and 
in the various dispensations of Divine providence in refer- 
ence to all worlds and orders of beings. 

With regard to the happiness of heaven, the Scriptures 
convey to us, in general propositions, certain intimations of 
its nature, qualities, and objects, and of the qualifications 
which are requisite in order to its enjoyment The dis- 
coveries which science has made in the visible creation, 
form so many illustrations of the scriptural declarations on 
this subject; and it is undoubtedly our duty to direct our 
trains of thought, and to expand our conceptions of the 
felicities of the future world, by every illustrative circum- 
stance which can be traced in the scene of nature which 
the Almightv has presented to our view. For the word 
and the works of God must always harmonize, and reflect 
a mutual lustre on each other. What we find to be actually 
existing within the visible scene of the universe, can never 
contradict any of the statements of Revelation ; but, on the 
contrary, must tend to elucidate some one or other of its 
interesting communications. And, since we find, in our 
survey of the system of nature, an assemblage of astonish- 
ing objects which tend to raise our conceptions of the Su- 
preme Being, and of the sublime and diversified nature of 
future felicity, — it becomes us to prosecute those trains of 
thought which the analogies of Nature and of Revelation 
sugQfest, in order to enlarge the capacities of our minds, to 
exalt our ideas of celestial bliss, and to prepai'e us for 
more expansive and sublime contemplations, in that world 
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where the physical and moral obstructions which now im- 
pede our progress, and obscure our intellectual views, shall 
be completely and for ever removed. 

From the whole of what we have stated on this departs 
ment of our subject, we may learn the value of the human 
soulf and the importance which ought to be attached to our 
immortal destination. What a shadow does human life ap - 
pear when contrasted with the scenes of futurity ! Whs 
a small point in duration do the revolutions of time presen 
when compared with a boundless eternity ! What a limit 
od scene does this world, with all its glories, exhibit, whei 
set in competition with the extent, and the splendours of 
that Empire which stretches out into immensity, and shall 
endure for ever ! And is man to be transported to other 
regions of the universe, to mingle with the inhabitants of 
other worlds, and to exist throughouf an endless duration ? 
What a noble principle does the human mind appear, when 
we consider it as qualified to prosecute so many diversi- 
fied trains of thought, to engage in so sublime investigations, 
to attain the summit of Moral Perfection, and to expatiate 
at large, through the unlimited dominions of the Almighty, 
while eternal ages are rolling on ! How important, then, 
ought every thing to be considered which is connected with 
the scene of our eternal destination ! If these truths be 
admitted, reason and common sense declare that a more 
interesting and momentous subject cannot possibly occupy 
the mind of man. It is so profoundly interesting, and con- 
nected with so many awful and glorious consequences, that 
we must be utterly dead to every noble and refined feeling, 
if we be altogether indifferent about it 

If there were only a \iSixe probability for the opinion, that 
man is immortal, and that the scenes to which I have al- 
luded might possibly be realized, it ought to stimulate the 
most anxious inquiries, and awaken all the powers and 
enpgies of our souls. For it is both our duty and our 
highest interest to obtain light and satisfaction, on a point 
on which our present comfort and our ultimate happiness 
must depend.* But, if the Light of Nature, and the dictates 
of revelation both conspire to demonstrate the eternal des- 
tiny of mankind, nothing can exceed tlie folly and the in- 
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fatufttion of those who trifle with their everl^ing interests, 
and even try every scheme, and prosecute every trivial 
object, that may have a tendency to turn aside their thoughts 
from this important subject i et, how oflen do we find, in 
the conduct of the various classesof mankind, the merest 
trifles set in competition with the scenes of happiness or of 
misery that lie beyond the grave. The grovelling plea* 
sures derived from hounding and horse-racing, balls, mas- 
querades, and theatrical amusements; the acquisition of a 
few paltry pounds or shillings, the rattling of dice, or the 
shuffling of a pack of cards, will absorb the minds of thou- 
sands who profess to be rational beings, while they refuse 
to spend one serums hour in reflecting on the fate of their 
immortal spirits, when their bodies shall have dropped into 
the tomb. Nay, such is the indifiercnce, and even anti" 
pathy with which this subject is treated by certain classes 
of Sficiety, that it is considered as unfashionable, and in 
certain cases, would be regarded as a species of insult, to 
introduce, in conversation, a sentiment or a reflection on 
the eternal destiny of man. "The carelessness which they 
betray in a matter which involves their existence, their 
eternity, their all (says an energetic French writer) awakes 
my indignation, rather than my pity. It is astonishing. It 
is horrifying. It is mcHistroua I speak not this from the 
pious zeal of a blind devotion. On the contrary, I aflirm, 
that self-love, that self-interest, that the simplest light of 
reason, should 'inspire these sentiments; and, in fact, for 
this we need but the perceptions of ordinary men. — It re- 
quires but Ijttle elevation of soul to discover, that here there 
is no substantial delight; that our pleasures are but vanity, 
that the ills of life are innumerable ; and that^ after all, 
death, which threatens us every moment, must, in a few 
years, perhaps in a few days, place us in the eternal con 
dition of happiness, or misery, or nothingness." 

It is, therefore, the imperative duty of every man who 
makes any pretensions to prudence and rationality, to en- 
deavour to have his mind impressed with a conviction oi 
the reality of a future and invisible world, to consider its 
importance, and to contemplate, in the light of reason and 
of revelation, the grand and solemiv scenes which it dis- 
plays. While the least doubt hovers upon his mind in |;e- 
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lation to this sobject, he shoald give himself no rest till it 
be dispelled. He should explore every avenue where light 
and information may be obtained ; he should prosecute his 
researches witt) the same earnestness and avidity as the 
miser digs for hidden treasures; and above all things, he 
should study, withdeep attention and humility,the revelation 
contained in the Holy Scriptures, with earnest prayer to 
God for light and direction. And if such inquiries be con- 
ducted with reverence, with a devotional and contrite spirit, 
and with perseverance, every doubt and difiiculty that may 
have formerly brooded over his mind will gradually evan- 
ish, as the shades of night before the orient sun. ** If thou 
criest afler knowledge, and liflest up thy voice for under- 
standing ; if thou seekest her as silver, and searchest for 
her as S)t hid treasures — then shalt thou understand the 
fear of the Lord, and find the knowledge of God. For the 
Lord giveth wisdotn, out of his mouth cometh knowledge 
and understanding. In all thy ways acknowledge him, 
and he shall direct thy paths. Then shall thy light break 
forth in obscurity, and thy darkness shall be as the noon- 
dav." 

In fine, if we are thoroughly convinced of our relation to 
an'eternal world, it will be our constant endeavour to culti- 
vate those heavenly dispositions and virtues, and to prose* 
cute that course of action which will prepare us for the en- 
joyments of the heavenly state. '* For without holiness no 
man can see the Lord; ^^nd we arc assured that **no un- 
clean thing can enter the gates of the New Jerusalem,** and 
that neither "thieves, nor extortioners, nor the covetous^ 
nor the eflTeminate, nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor idol»* 
ton sliall inherit the Kingdom of God.'* 



PART IV. 

ON THE MORAL QUALIFICATIONS REQUISITE T 
THE ENJOYMENT OF THE FELICITY OF THE 
FUTURE WORLD. 



There is scarcely an individual who admits the doctrine 
of the immortality of man, who does not indul^a certain 
degree of hope, that he shall be admitted into a happier 
world, when his spirit wings its way from this earthly scene. 
Even the man of the world, the profligate and the debau- 
chee, notwithstanding their consciousness of guilt, and of 
the opposition of their affections to the Divine Law, and 
the duties of the Christian life, are frequently found buoy- 
ing themselves iip, in the midst of their unhallowed courses, 
with the vain expectation, that an All-Merciful Creator will 
not suffer them ultimately to sink into perdition, but will pity 
their weaknesses and follies, and receive them, when they 
die, into the joys of heaven. Such hopes arise from igno- 
rance of the divine character, and of that in which true 
happiness consists, and from fallacious views of the exer- 
cises of a future state, and the nature of its enjoyments. 
For, in order to enjoy happiness, in any state, or m any re- 
gion of the universe, the mind roust be embued with a relish 
for the society, the contemplations, and the employments 
peculiar to that region or state, and feel an ardent desire 
to participate in its enjoyments. 

What pleasure would a miser whose mind is wholly' ab- 
eorbed in the acquisition of riches, feel in a world where 
neither gold nor silver, nor any other object of avarice is 
to be found? What entertainment would a man whose 
chief enjoyment consists in hounding, horse-racing, routes, 
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aud masquerades, derive in a scene where sucbamasexnents 
are for ever abolished ? Could it be supposed that those 
who now find their highest intellectual pleasures in Novels x 
and Romances, and in listening to tales of scandal, would 
experience any high degree of enjoyment in a world 
where there is nothing but substantial realities, and where 
the inhabitants are united in bonds of the purest affection ! 
— or, that those whose minds never rise beyond the plea- 
sures of gambling, card playing, and gossipping chi^chat, 
would feel any relish hr the refined enjoyments, the sublime 
contemplations, and the enraptured praises of the heavenly 
inhabitants ^ AH the arrangements of the celestial state 
behoved- to be changed and overturned, and angels, arch- 
angels, and redeemed men, banished from itsabcSes, before 
such characters could find entertainments agreeable to 
their former habits and desires. Although they were ad- 
mitted into the mansions of bliss, they would be miserably 
disappointed; and would feel themselves in a situation simi- 
lar to that of a rude savage or a Russian boor, were he to be 
introduced into an assemblyof princes and nobles. They 
would perceive nothing congenial to their former pursuits'; 
they would feel an inward reluctance to the pure and holy 
exercises of the place, and they would anxiously desire to 
fly away to regions and to companions more adapted to their 
erovelUng views and affectiona For, it is the decree of 
Heaven, — a decree founded on the moral laws which govern 
the intelligent universe, and which, like the law of the 
Medes and Persians, cannot be changed, — ^that, '* Without 
holine$9 no man can see the hord^'* and that '*no impure 
person that worketh abomination, or maketh a lie, can 
enter within the gates of the Heavenly Jerusalem.*' 

The foundation of felicity in the future state, is substan- 
tially the same as that which forms the basis of happiness 
in the present world. However elevated the station in 
which an individual may be placed, however much wealth 
he may possess, and however splendid his rank and equi- 
page, he can enjoy no wbetainlial felicity, while he remains 
the slave of grovelling appetites and affections, and while 
pride and env]^, ambition and revenge, exercise a sovereign 
control over his mind. While destitute of supreme love to 
God, aad benevolent affections towaids man, and of the 
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Christian virtues which flow from these fundamental prin- 
ciples of moral ^ction, the mind must remain a stranger to 
true happiness, and to all those expansive views, and de- 
lightful reelings, which raise the soul above the pleasures of 
sense, and the trivial vexations and disappointments of the 
present life. 

These positions could be demonstrated, were it necessary, 
by numerous facts connected with the moral scenery of 
human society. Whence proceeds that ennut, which is felt 
in the fashionable world, in the absence of balls, parties, 
operas, and theatrical entertain ments ? Whence arise those 
domestic broils, those family feuds and contentions, which 
are so common in the higher, as well as in the lower ranks 
of life, and which imbitter every enjoyment? Whence does 
it happen, that, in order to obtain gratification, and to ren- 
der existence tolerable, so many thousands of rational be- 
ings condescend to indulge in the most childish, foolish, and 
brutal diversions 1 Even in the most polished circles of 
society, many who pride themselves on their superiority to 
the vulgar throng, are found deriving their chief gratifica- 
tion, not only in scattering destruction among the brutal and 
the feathered tribes, but in mingling among the motley rab- 
ble of a cock-pitj and in witnessing a couple o( boxers en- 
countering like furious fiends, and covering each other 
with wounds and gore. Whence arise the torments that 
are felt from wounded pride and disappointed ambition .< 
and how does it happen that social parties cannot enjoy 
themselves for a couple of hours, without resorting to cards 
and dice, gambling and ^ossipping, and the circulation of 
tales of scandal ? How is it to be accounted for, that sui- 
cide is so frequently committed by persons in the higher 
circles, who are surrounded with luxuries and splendour; 
and that murmuring, discontentment, and ingratitude, mark 
the dispositions and conduct of the lower ranks of society ? 
All these effects proceed from the absence of christian 
principles and dispositions, and from the narrow range of 
objects to which the intellectual powers are confined. The 
man who is actuated by christian views and afi^ctions, looks 
down with indifference and contempt, on the degrading 
pursuits to which I have alluded; his soul aspires niter ob- 
iecta more congenial to his National and immortal nature ; 
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and in the pursuit of these, and the exercise of the virtues 
which religion inculcates, he enjoys a refined pleasure 
which the smiles of the world cannot produce, and which 
its frowns cannot destroy. 

As in the present life there are certain mental endow- 
ments necessary for securing substantial happiness, so, there 
are certain moral qualifications indispensMy requisite 
in order to prepare us for relishing the entertainments and 
the employments of the life to come. The foundation of 
future felicity must be laid in ** repentance towards God, 
and faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ" We must 
be convinced of our sin and depravity as descendants ot 
the first Adam, of the demerit of our offences, of the spot- 
less purity and eternal rectitude of that Being whom we 
have ofiended, and of the danger to which we are exposed 
as the violators of his law. We must receive, with hu- 
mility and gratitude, the Salvation exhibited in the Gospel, 
and ** behold,'' with the eye of faith, *'the Lamb of God 
who taketh away the sins of the world." We m ust depend 
on the aid of the Spirit of Crod to enable us to counteract 
the evil propensities of our nature, to renew our souls after 
the divine image, and to inspire us with aMent desires to 
abound in all those ** fruits of righteousness which are to 
the praise and glory of God." We must "add to our 
fiiith, fortitude and resolution, and to fortitude, knowledge, 
and to knowledge, temperance, and to temperance, patience, 
and to patience, godliness, and to godliness, brotherly kind- 
ness and charity. For, if these things be in us and abound, 
they will permit us to be neither barren nor unfruitful in 
the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ; — and so an en- 
trance shall be abundantly administered unto us into the 
everlasting kingdom of our Lord and Saviour."* 

The foundation of Religion being thus laid in the exer- 
cise of such Christian graces, the following dispositions 
and virtues, among many others, will be cherished and 
cultivated, and will form substantial qualifications for ena- 
bling us to participate in "the inheritance of the saints in 
light" 
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1. Supreme Love to God, the original source of happi- 
ness. This is the first duty of every rational creature, 
and the most sublime affection that can pervade the human 
mind. It glows in the breasts of angels and archangels, 
of cherubim and seraphim, yea, there is not an inhabitant 
of any world in the universe who has retained his primitive 
integrity, in whose heart it does not reign triumphant ' It 
unites all holy intelligences to their Creator and to one ano- 
ther; and consequently, it must qualify us for holding a 
delightful intercourse with such beings, wherever they ex- 
ist, and in whatever region of the universe our future resi- 
dence may be appointed. It enlivens the adorations of the 
angelic tribes, when they exclaim, **Thou art worthy, O 
Lord, to receive glory, and honour, and thanksgiving, and 
power." It animates them in al 1 their celestial services ; it 
mspires them witli a noble ardour in executing the com- 
mands of their Sovereign, and it qualifies its possessor, to 
whatever world he may belong, for co-operating with them 
in carrying forward that scheme of Universal Efenevolence, 
towards the accomplishment of which all the arrangements 
of the Creator ultimately tend. 

This holy affection is congenial to every view we can 
take of the character and operations of the Deity, and its 
obligation is deduced from Uie clearest principlesof l^eiwon, 
as well as from the dictates of Revelation. It is foundec! 
on everv attribute of the Divinity, and on every part of his 
physical and moral administration. His Omnipotence is 
every moment exerted in supporting the frame of the uni- 
verse, in bringing about the alternate succession of day and 
night, summer and winter, seed-time and harvest, and in 
directing the operation of the elements of nature, in such 
a way as to contribute to the happiness of man. His Wis- 
dom and Intelligence are displayed in proportionating and 
arranging every object in the system of Nature, in such a 
manner, that every thing is preserved in order and har- 
mony ; and in organizing the bodies of nJff and other 
creatures, so as to prevent pain, and to produce a combina- 
tion of pleasurable sensations. His Groodness extends 
over all his works, and is displayed towards every rank ot 
sensitive and intelligent existence. It appears in the splen- 
dours of the sun, in the radiajuce of the moon, in the glories 
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of the starry firmament, in the beautiful assemUa^ of co- 
Murs wKich diversify the face of Nature, in the plants and 
flowers which adorn the fields, in tlie gentle zephyrs, in 
the rains and dews that fertilize the soil, in the provision 
made for the sustenance of the innumerable beings that in- 
habit the air, the waters, and the earth, and *'in filling the 
hearts of men with food and gladness." His Mercy and 
Forbearance are exercised towards all men, even to the 
most profligate and abandoned, in supporting them in ex- 
istence and loading them with his benefits, even when they 
are engaged in acts of rebellion against him. For he 
commandeth his sun to arise on the evil as well as on the 
good, and sendeth rain bpth on the just and on the unjust 
He displays his long-sufiering, for many years, towards the 
thoughtless prodigal, and the violators of his law, to demon- 
strate, that "he desires not that any should perish, but 
that all should come to repentance.** 

A Being possessed of such attributes, and incessantly 
displaying such beneficence throughout creation, demands 
the highest auction and veneration of all his intelligent 
ofiTspring; so that it is the dictate of enlightened reason as 
well as of revelation, "Thou sHalt love the Lord thy Grod with 
all thy heart, with all thy soul, and with all thy strength.'* 
For, it is from him as the original source of felicity, that 
all our sensitive and intellectual enjoyments proceed, and 
on him we depend for all the blessings that shall accom- 
pany us in every future stage of our existence. Love to 
God, is therefore, the most reasonable and amiable affec- 
tion that can glow in the human heart, and the spring of 
every virtuous action, and of every pleasing and rapturous 
emotion. If wfi are possessed of this divine principle, we 
shall delight in his worship, and bow with reverence at his 
footstool; we shall feel complacency in his character and 
administration; we shall contemplate with admiration^ the 
incomprehensible knowledge, the omnipotent power, and 
the bouudlen beneficence displayed in the mighty move- 
ments of Creation and Providence ; we shall feel the most 
lively emotions of gratitude for the numerous blessings he 
tiestows; we shall be resigned to his will under every 
Providential arrangement, and we shall long for that happy 
world where the glories of bis nature, and the "kindnoss 
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of his love" shall be more illustriously displayed. But the 
man who is destitute of this amiable afiection, is incapable 
of those sublime and rapturous emotions which animate the 
minds of celestial intelligences, and altogether unqualified 
for mingling in their society. He is a rebel against the 
divine government, a nuisance in the universe of God, the 
slave of grovelling appetites and passions, and consequents 
ly, unfit for participating in the exercises and enjoyments 
of the saints in glory. 

2. Love to mankind is another affection which is indis- 
pensably requisite to qualify us for participating in the joys 
of heaven. This distinguishing characteristic of the saints 
naturally and necessarily flows from love to the Supreme 
Being. " For (says the apostle John) every one that lov- 
eth him who begat, loveth them also who are begotten of 
him. If God loved us we ought also to love one another. 
If a man say, I love God, and hateth his brother, ^e is a 
liar; for he who loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, 
how can he love God whom he hath net seen." As the 
spring flows from the fountain and partakes of its qualities, 
and as the shadow always accompanies the substance, and 
is produced by it, so love to man uniformly accompanies 
thie love of God, and is produced by tbe powerful influence 
which this governing principle exerts over the mind. 

This affection is accordant with the dictates of reason, 
and congenial to the best feelings of the human heart. 
When we consider that our fellowmen derived their origin 
from the same Almighty Being who brought ils into exist- 
ence — that they are endowed with the same physical func- 
tions as ourselves, and the same moral and mtellectual 
powers, — that they relish the same, pleasures and enjoy- 
ments, possess the same feelings, and are subjected to tlie 
same wants and afflictions — that they are involved in the 
same general depravity, and liable to the same temptations 
and disasters — that they are journeying along with us to 
the tomb, and that our dust must soon mingle with theirs — 
when we consider the numerous relations in which we 
stand to our brethren around us, and to all the inhabitants 
of the globe — our dependance upon all ranks and descrip- 
tions of men, and upon almost every nation undeir heaven 
for our sensitive and intellectual enjoyments, — and that 
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thousands of them are traverainff sea and land, and expos- 
ing^ themselves to innumerable dangers, in order to supply 
us with the comforts and the luxuries of life — when we 
consider, that they are all destined to an imromortal exist- 
ence, and shall survive the dissolution of this globe, and 
bear a part in the solemn scenes which shall op^n lo view 
when time shall be no more — in short, when we consider, 
that the Great Father of all, without respect of persons, 
makes the same vital air to give play to their lungs, the 
same water to cleanse and reiresh them, the same rains and 
dews to fructify their fields, the same sun to enlighten their 
day,and the same moon to cheer the darkness of their night — 
we must be convinced, that love to our brethren of mankind 
is the law of the Creator, and the most rational and amiable 
affection that can animate the human heart in relation to 
subordinate intelligences. He who is destitute of this af- 
fection is a pest in society, a rebel and a nuisapce in the 
kingdom of God, and, of course, unqualified for the enjoy- 
ment of celestial bliss. '*For he who hateth his brother, 
is a murderer; and we know that no murderer hath eter- 
nal life abiding in him."* 

But, our love is not to be confined to our brethren of the 
race of Adam. It must take a loftier flight, and compre- 
hend within its expansive grasp, all the holy intelligences in 
the universe, in so far as their nature and qualities have 
been made kiiown to us. We must love the angelic tribes. 
They are beings who stand near the summit of the scale of 
intellectual existence; they are endowed with faculties su- 
perior to man; they dwell in the glorious presence of God, 
and are employed as his ministers in superintending the 
affairs of his government They are possessed of won- 
derful activity, invested with powers of rapid motion, and 
flourish in immortal youth. They are adorned with con- 
summate holiness and rectitude, and with peculiar loveli- 
ness of character. Pride and vanity, envy and pialice, 
. * wrath and revenge, never rankle in their breasts. They 
never indulge in impiety, never insult the Redeemer, nor 
bring a railing accusation against their brethren. They • 
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glow with an intense and imniortal flame of love to their 
Creator; thej are incessantly employed in acts of bene- 
volence ; they occasionally descend to our world on em- 
bassies of mercy, and are ministering spirits to the heirb 
of salvation. On all these accounts they demand our es- 
teem, our approbation, and our affectionate regard. And, 
although they are at present placed beyond the reach of 
our beneficence, and we have no opportunity of expressing 
our benevolent wishes, yet we may afterwards be joined 
to their society, and co-operate with them in their labours 
of love. 

The indispensable necessity of love to mankind, and to 
every class of holy intelligences, as a preparation tor hea> 
ven, will appear, when we consider that we shall mingle 
in their society, and hold intimate fdlowship with them in 
the eternal world. For the inhabitants of our world who 
are admitted into heaven, are represented in Scripture, as 
joining "the general assembly and church of the first- 
born, the spirits of just men made perfect, and the innu- 
merable company of angels ;" and hence they are exhi- 
bited, in the book of Revelation, as joining with one heart 
and one mind in contemplating the divine operations, and 
in celebrating the praises of their common Lord. In the 
society of that blessed world, love pervades ei«ry bosom, 
it reigns for ever triumphant ; and therefore, every exer- 
cise and intercourse is conducted with affection, harmony, 
and peace. Among the other evils which shall be banished 
from the New Jeruslalem, it is declared in the book of Re- 
velation, " that there shall be no more crying," or, as the 
word should be rendered, "there shall be no more clamour^ 
broilsy or contentions" arising from the operation of malig- 
nant principles. No jarring affection is ever felt, no male- 
volent wish is ever uttered, and no discordant voice is ever 
heard, among all the myriads of those exalted intelligences. 
Kindness and benignity, expansive benevolence, condes- 
cension and humility, are the characteristics of all the in- 
habitants of heaven. Without these qualities the celestial 
world would become a scene of eternal confusion, and hap- 
piness would be banished from its abodes. If, therefore, 
we would be qualified to associate with those glorious be- 
*ngs, and to participate in their enjoyments, we must culti- 
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fate the Mune Vlrtafed, and be animated hy kanWax disposi- 
tions, otherwise, we could experience no delight in the 
society of angels, and of '* the i^irits of the Just made per- 
fect^' Were an individual wfafose heart is full of rancout 
and envy, who delights in btoils and contentions, and in the 
exercise of revenge, to be admitted into that society, he 
would fin^ no associates actuated by congenial feelings, he 
would disturb the liarmony of the celestial choir, and would 
be instantly expelled, with every mark of indignation and 
horror, from those blessed abodea . *'For what fellowship 
hath righteousness with unrighteousness ? what communion 
hath light with darkness? and what concord hath Christ 
with Beliall" By a law which pervades the \f hole moral 
universe wherever it extends, which can ne^ver be rescinded, 
and which, like the law of gravitation in the material world, 
connects all the individuals of which it is composed in one 
harmonious system; — such characters must, of necessity, 
be for ever excluded from the mansions of the blessed. On 
the other hand, the man whose heart glows with love to his 
Creator, and with expansive affection to mankind, and to- 
wards all holy beings, is secured of eternal happiness, as 
the necessary result of the possession of such divine princi- 
ples; and must enjoy felicity while such principles remain 
in exercisMduring all the future periods of his existence, 
and in eve^ region of the universe to which he may be ^ 
transported. 

3. Humility is another essential qualification for enjoy- 
ing the felicity of the future world. There is nothing that 
appears morr prominent in the character of the bulk of 
mankind, than pride, which displays itself in a thousand 
different modes in the intercourses of society. It is uni- 
formly accompanied with haughtiness of demeanour, self- 
conceit, obstinacy, arrogance, and a whole train of malig- 
nant passions and affections. It is the pest of general 
society, the source of domestic broils and contentions, and 
the greatest curse that can fall on a Christian church, when 
it insinuates itself into the minds of those who "love to 
have the pre-eminence." It is a source of torment to its 
possessor, and to all around him; and of all the malignant 
passions which rankle in the human breast, it is the most 
inconsistent with the present character and condition of man. 
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It it peculiar to Men and depfaved intelligencea, for it m 
certain, from the very constitation of the moral system, that 
DO emotions of pride or haughtiness are ever felt in the 
breasts of angels, of any other holy beings; because such 
affections are incompatible with the principle of love to God 
and to our fellow-creatures. 

In opposition to this principle, which predominates in 
the minds of fallen men, and apostate anl^els, — humility is 
a distinguishing characteristic of the sons of God, whether 
on earth or in heaven. Hence, we are told that '*God 
resisteth the proud, but giveth grace to the humble** — that 
even "a proud look is an abomination in his sight,** while 
he beholds'with complacency '*the humble and the con- 
trite spirit*' Hence, we are exhorted "to clothe ourselves 
with humility;*' and "to forbear one another in all lowli- 
ness and meekness of mind, and to esteem others better 
than ourselves.** Humility consists in a just sense of our 
character and condition, both as dependent beings and as 
apostate creatures, accompanied with a correspondent train 
of dispositions and affectiona However much this dispo- 
sition has been disrelished by Hume and other infidels, who 
consider it as both vicious and contemptible, — when viewed 
in its true light, it appears congenial to the best feelings of 
our nature, and to the plainestdeductionsof reAp. — When 
we consider our condition as creatures, dependent every 
moment on a Superior Being " for life, and breath, and all 
things,** — when we reflect on the curious organization of 
our corporeal frame,the thousands of vein8,arteries,muscles, 
bones, lacteals, and lymphatics, which are interwoven 
through its constitution ; the incessant pulsation of the heart 
in the centre of the system, and the numerous other functions 
and movements over which we have no control, — when we 
reflect on our character as guilty and depraved creatures, 
in the presence of Him " who is of purer eyes than to be- 
hold iniquity;** and on the numerous diseases, pain8,8orrows, 
and physical evils from the war of the elements, to which 
we are subjected, — when we consider, that, ere long, our 
bodies must, crumble into dust, and become the prey or 
noisome reptiles ; — when we reflect on the low station in 
which we are placed in the scale of intelligent existence-^ 
Jiat we are only like so many atoms, or microscopic ani- 
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^ malculfiB when contrasted with the innumerable my riads of 
bright intelligences that people the empire of God — and 
that the globe on which we dwell is but as "the drop of ti 
bucket," when compared with the millions of more resplepi 
dent worlds that roll through the vast spaces of creat^ion ; 
— and, in short, when we consider the grandeur of that 
Omnipotent Being whose presence pervades every region 
of immensity, and in whose sight "all the inhabitants of 
the world arc as grasshoppers, and are counted to him as 
less than nothing and vanity,'* — there is no disposition that 
appears more conformable to the character and condition 
of man, than "lowliness of mind," and none more un- 
reasonable and inconsistent with the rank and circum- 
stances in which he is placed, than pride, haughtiness and 
arrogance. 

This amiable disposition forms a peculiar trait in the 
character of angels and other pure intelligences. It is poor, 

fiuny, sinful man, alone, who dares to be proud and arrogant 
t is that rebellious worm of the dust aloney (if we except 
the angels of darkness,) that looks down with supercilious 
contempt on his fellow-creatures, and attempts to exalt 
himself above the throne of God. No such affections are 
ever felt in the breast of superior beings who have kept 
their first estate. In proportion to the enlarged capacity of 
their minds; in proportion to the expansive views they 
have acquired of the dominions of Jehovah, in proportion 
to the elevated conceptions they have attained of the 
character and attributes of their Creator, in a similar pro- 
portion are their minds inspired with hurAtlity, reverence 
and lowly adoration. Having taken an extensive survey 
of the operations of Omnipotence, having wingted their 
way to numerous worlds, and beheld scenes of wisdom and 
Benevolence, which the eye of man hath not yet seen, nor 
his imagination conceived,and havingcontemplated displays 
of intelligence and Power, which are beyond the reach 
even of their own superior faculties to comprehend — they 
6ee themselves as finite and impei-fect creatures, and even 
lis it were ybo/«,* in the presence of Him whose glory is 

* Tn the book of Job. filiphas, when deacribinz tlie pftrfeclions of tKe 
Almighty, declares, that 'I the heavens are not clean in his sight,** and 
that even '*bi8 ^h^fil* he cbargeth with/otfy.** lob iv. 18. xv. IS. 
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ineffable, and whose ways are past finding out Hence, 
they are represented as "covering^ their mces with their 
wings," in the presence of their Sovereign;* and, in the 
Book of Revelation, they are exhibited as ** casting their 
crowns before the throne, and saying, Thou art worthy, O 
Lord, to receive glory, and honour, and power."! What 
a striking contrast does such a scene present to the haughty 
airs, and the arrogant conduct of the proud beings that 
dwell on this terrestrial hall, who are at the same time im- 
mersed in ignorance and folly, immorality and crime ! 

In their intercourses with the inhabitants of our world, 
and the offices they perform as ministering spirits to the 
heirs of salvation, the same humble and condescending 
demeanor is displayed. One of the highest orders of these 
celestial messengers — **Gabriel, whostandsin the presence 
of God," — winged his flight from his heavenly mansion to 
our wretched world, and, directing his course to one of the 
most despicable villages of Galilee, entered into the hovel 
of a poor virgin, and delivered a message of joy, with the 
most affectionate and condescending gratulations. An- 
other of these benevolent beings entered the dungeon in 
which Peter was bound with chains, knocked off his fetters, 
addressed him in the language of kindness, and delivered 
him from the hands of his furious persecutors. When 
Paul was toesinff in a storm, on the billows of the Adriatic, 
a forlorn exile from his native land, and a popr despised 
prisoner, on whom the grandees of this world looked down 
with contempt, — another of these angelic beings, ** stood 
by him," during the darkness of the night and the war of 
the elements, and consoled his mind with the assurance of 
the Divine favour and protection. Lazarus was a poor 
despised individual, in abject poverty and distress, and de- 
pendent on charity for his subsistence. He lay at the gate 
of a rich man, without friends or attendants, desiring to be 
fed with the crumbs that fell from his table. His body was 
covered with boils and ulcers, which were exposed without 
(x>vering to the open air; for **the dogs came and licked 
his sores." What nobleman or grandee would have con- 



* iMUb Ti. S. t Bev. iv. 10, 11. 
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descended to make a companion of a fellow-creature in 
such loathsome and abject circumstances ? Who, even ot 
the common people, would have received such a person 
into .their houses, or desired his friendship? Who would 
have accounted it an honour, when he died to attend his 
funeral ? Celestial beings, however, view the circum« 
stances, and the characters of men in a very different light, 
from that in which they appear to "the children of pride." 
Poor and despised as Lazarus was, a choir of angels de- 
scended from their mansions of glory, attended him on his 
dying couch, and wafted his disembodied spirit to the realms 
of bliss. 

. Since, then, it appears, that angelic beings, notwi thstand- 
ing their exalted stationsi and the superior glories of their 
character, are ** clothed with humility," — ^it must form a 
distinguishing trait in our moral characters, if we expect to 
be admitted into their society in the world to come. For 
how could we enter into harmonious fellowship with these 
pure intelligences, if we were lictuated with dispositions 
diametricalfy opposite totheir^ and what happiness would 
result from such an association, were it possible to be effect- 
ed ? A proud man, were he admitted into heaven, could 
feel no permament enjoyment. The external glory of the 
place might dazzle his eyes for a little, but he would feel 
no relish for the society and the employments of that world. 
The peculiar honour conferred on patriarchs, prophets, and 
apostles, and the noble army of martyrs, and the exalted 
stations of thd cherubim and seraphim, would excite his 
envy and ambition, and, ere long, he' would attempt to sow 
the seeds of discord, and to in^oduce anarchy and confu- 
sion among the hosts of heaven. So that the passion ot 
pride, when cherished in the soul as the governing princi- 
ple of action, is utterly incompatible with our admission 
into the regions of harmony and love. 

Let me ask the man in whose l)eail pride and haughti- 
ness predominate, if he really imagines that he can be a 
candidate for a glorious and immortal existence? Does 
be not at once perceive the inconsistency of such a thought 
with the dictates of reason, and the nature of future feli- 
city ?^Of what has he any reason to be proud ? Is be 
proud of his birth? of hi9 ancestanf of his wedUhJo^hM 
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station? of his beauty? of his personal accomplishments? of 
hiagallantry? of his debaucheries? of his military prowess? 
or of the thousands of human beings he has slain in battle? 
Is he proud of his skill in music, in dancing, in fencing, in 
£>z-hunting, and in gambling? of his knowledge in lan> 
guages, in literature, in arts and sciences? Or is he proiid 
that he is subjected to the asthma, the gravel, the dropsy, 
and the gout, that his funeral will be attended by a train ol 
mourners, and that a monument of marble will be erected 
to his memory, when his carcass is putrefying with the rep- 
tiles of the dust? Suppose he were admitted into the celes- 
tial mansions — which of all these topics would he choose 
for the theme of his conversation, and the ground of his 
boasting? Would he attempt to entertain the cherubim and 
the seraphim, by telling them how many rude chieftains he 
was descended from, how many ancient families he was 
connected with, and how many acres of land he possessed 
as a patrimony in that wretched world which is soon to be 
wrapt in flames? Would he tell them of his expertness as 
a marksman, of his dexterity as a horse-racer, of his adroit" 
ness as a boxer, of his skill in manoeuvring an army, of the 
villages he had burned, of the towns he had pillaged, or of 
the thousands he had butchered in storming a city? — ^IJe 
would be overwhelmed with shouts of indignation, and in- 
stantly hissed from their abodes. — Would he boast of his 
skill in languages and antiquities, or of his knowledge in ~ 
arts and sciences? What a poor ignoramus^ (if I may use 
the expression) would he appear in the presence of Gabriel, 
the angel of God, who has so frequently winged his way, 
in a few hours, from heaven to earth, and surveyed the re- 
gions of unnumbered worlds! Would a poor worm of the 
earth, whose view is confined within a few miles around it, 
boast of its knowledge in the presence of beings endowed 
with such capacious powers, and who have ranged over so 
vast a portion of the universe of God? And, if he has 
Dothinff else to boast o^ why is he proud ? What a pitiful 
figure ne would make among the intelligent and adoring 
hosts of heaven ? While such a disposition, therefore, pre* 
dominates in the mind, its possessor can enjoy no substan- 
tial felicity either in this life or in the life to come. 
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On the other hand, the man, who, like his Redeemer, is 
"meek and lowly in heart," has "the witness in himself," 
that he has obtained the approbation of his God, that he is 
assimilated to angelic beings in his temper and affections, 
that he has the principle of eternal life implanted in his 
soul, and that he is in some measure qualified for joining in 
the exercises, and enjoying the felicity of the heavenly 
state. "For thus saith the High and Lofty One that in- 
habiteth eternity,^ whose name is Holy; I dwell in the high 
and holy place, — with him also that it is of a contrite and 
humble spirit, to revive the spirit of the humble, and to re* 
vive the neart of the contrite ones." 

4 Active Beneficence, with all its accompanying virtues, 
is another characteristic of the man who is training for the 
heavenly inheritance. Wherever the principle of love to 
God and man, and the grace of humility are in exercise, they 
will uniformly lead uie individual who is under their in- 
fluence to "abound in the fruits of righteousness," and to use 
every active endeavour to promote the comfort and happi- 
ness of mankind. He will endeavour^ as far as his power 
and influence extend, to relieve the wants of the poor, the 
fatherless and the widow* to soothe the disconsolate, to 
comfort the afllicted, to shelter the houseless and benighted 
traveller, to instruct the ignorant, and to meliorate the 
moral and ]^ysical condition of every rank of society. He 
will patronize every scheme which has for its object to re- 
move the evils which exist in the social state — to increase 
the comforts of mankind — ^to improve the soil — to facilitate 
human labour — to clear away nuisances from the habita- 
tions of men — ^to promote order, cleanliness, and domestic 
enjoyment — ^to train the minds of the young to knowledge 
and virtue — to introduce improvements in the mechaniod 
. arts, and to diffuse useful science among all ranks. Abo\^ 
all things he will endeavour, in so far as his station ana 
opportunities permit, to promote the spiritual improvement 
and the eternal happiness of mankind, and will study to ren- 
der all his other exertions subservient to the attainment ot 
this most int eresting and momentous object In contribut- 
ing to the accomplishment of this end, he will give his 
countenance and support to every institution, and to every 
rational scheme which ia calculated to promote the know- 
24 
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l«dge of the scriptures of truth, throughout our own country, 
and in other lands, and to make known **the salvation of 
God" over all the earth. — In such benevolent exertions he 
will persevere, even in the face of every species of opposi- 
tion, obloquy, and reproach, through the whole course of 
his existence in this world, till death transport him to a 
nobler sphere (faction and enjoyment 

The necessity of acquiring habits of active beneficence, 
in order to our preparation for the felicity of the future 
world, will appear, if we consider, that heaven is a social 
8UU€, and that a considerable portion of its happinees will 
consist in the mutual interchange of benevolent affections, 
and beneficent actions. There will, indeed, be no poor 
and distressed objects to be relieved and comforted, no sor- 
rows to be alleviated, and no physical and moral evils to be 
counteracted ; for, in the New Jerusalem *' there shall be 
BO more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall 
there be any more pain, for the former things shall have 
passed away, and God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes.'* But its inhabitants will be for ever employed in 
acts of beneficence towards each other, corresponding to 
theur dignified stations, and the circumstances in which 
they are placed. This is evident from the very nature of 
Love, which pervades the hearts of the whole of that 
*' multitude which no man can number." Love can be 
manifested only by its ^eeU^ or by those external acts of 
kindness and benignity which tend to communicate happi- 
ness to others; and, there can be no doubt, that, in a thou- 
sand wajrs incomprehensible to us, the inhabitants of the 
upper world will be the m^ans of diffusing ecstatic delight 
through the bosoms of surrounding intelligences, which will 
form a part of that joy which is ** unspeakable and full of 

l^lory." The sympathetic feelings they will express for 
each other, both in respect to their former and their present 
condition, ^he interest they will take in listening to each 
other's history, the scenes of felicit)r to which they will 
conduct each other, the noble and enrapturing subjects of 
conversation with which they will entertain one another* 
the objects of beauty and sublimity to which they will di- 

. *ect each other's attention, the lectures on divine subjects^ 
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which the more capacions and exalted spirits among them j 

may deliver to their younger brethren, of "the church of i 

the first born," and the intelligence from distant worlds 
which the seraphim may communicate, on returning from 
their embassies of love to other regions, — mnj form a pait 
of those beneficent services, into which every inhabitant of 
that world will engage with peculiar pleasure. To com- 
municate happiness in every possible mode, to make sur- 
rounding associates exult with |joy, and to stimulate them 
to celebrate the praises of the " Giver of all Good," will 
be their unceasing desire and their everlasting delight 

We have every reason to believe, that a vast system of 
universal Benevolencoisgoingon throughout the universe 
of God, and that it is the grand object ofhis moral govern- 
ment, to distribute happiness among unnumbered worlds.* 
In prosecuting thisobject, he employs created intelligences, 
as his ministers in accomplishing his designs, and mr com- 
municating enjoyment to each oUier. With respect to the 
angels, we are informed by Paul, that "they are all minis- 
tering spirits sent forth to minister to them who shall be 
heirs of salvation." Hence we learn, from sacred history, 
that they ddivered Peter from the fury c£ Herod and the 
Jewish Rulers,— Daniel, from the ravenous lions, — Lot, 
from the destruction of Sodom, and Jacob from the hands 
of Esau ; that they strengthened and refreshed Elijah in 
the wilderness, comforted Daniel when covered with sack- 
cloth and ashes, directed Joseph and Mary in their journey 
to Egypt, and Cornelius to Peter, to receive the knowledge 
' of salvation ; that they communicated " good tidings of 
great joy," to Zacbarias the father of John the Baptist, to 
the V irgin Mary, and to the shepherds in the plains of 
-Bethlehem, and consoled the hearts of the disconsolate dis- 
ciples, by proclaiming the resurrection of their Lord and 
Master ;-^-and we have reason to conclude, that such mi- 
nistrations, are appointed to be continued throughout all 
the periods of time. 

It is not improbable that the spirits of just men made 



♦ flee Part I. pp.70, 7L 
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^rfect, are likewise occasionally employed in similar ser- 
vices. When the vision of the New Jerusalem was exhi- 
bited to John by a celestial messenger, he *'fell down to 
worship before the feet of the messenger who showed him 
these things." But the messenger forbade him, saying — 
** See thou do it not; for lam thy fellow servant, and ofihy 
brethren thepruphets^ and of them that keep, (or are inter- 
ested in) the sayings of this book." These words would 
naturally lead us to conclude, that this messenger was a 
departed saint, since he designates himself a brother, a 
prophet, and nfeUow servant. Perhaps it was the spirit of 
Moses, of David, of Isaiah, of Jeremiah, or of Daniel, 
who would account it an honour to be employed in such a 
service by their exalted Lord. But whether or not such a 
supposition may be admitted, certain it is, that the saints 
will hereafter be employed in active beneficent services, in 
concert with other holy beings, so long as their existence 
endures. For they are constituted ** Kings and Priests 
to the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ," and are 
"workers together with God," in carrying forward the 
plans of his government 

Since, then, it appears that the inhabitants of heaven 
are incessantly employed in acts of beneficence, the habit 
of beneficence which is acquired in this world, along with 
its accompanying virtues, may be considered as a prepara- 
tion and a qualification for that more extensive sphere of 
moral action into which the saints shall be introduced, when 
thay wing their way from this earthly ball to the regions 
above. And, consequently, those who never engage in 
"works of faith and labours' of love," and who are go- 
verned by a principle of selfishness in the general tenor 
of their conduct, must be considered • as unqualified for 
taking a part in the benevolent employments of the celestial 
world.* 



* This rabject mifht have been illustrated at irreater lenflh ; biit at 
tbe Author has already had occasion to enter into a minute discussibn 
of the principles of moral action, and their relation to the inhabitants of 
all worlds, in his worJk on ** TJie Philosoplij of Religion,"— be refers 
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Let UB now oonsider for a little, the happiness which 
must flow from an association with intelligent beings ani- 
mated with the sublime principles and holy dispositions to 
which I have now adverted. 

In the present world, one of the principal sources of mi- 
sery, arises from the malevolent dispositions, and immoral 
conduct of its inhabitants. Pride, ambition, malignant 
passions, falsehood, deceit, envy, and revenge, which exer- 
cise a sovereign sway over the hearts of the majority of 
mankind — ^have produced more misery and devastation 
among the human race, than the hurricane and the tempest, 
tbe earthquake and the volcano, and all the other concus- 

, sions of the elements of nature. The lust of ambition has 
covered kingdoms with sackcloth and ashes, levelled cities 
with the ground, turned villages into heaps of smoking ruins, 
transformed fertile fields into a wilderness, polluted the 
earth with human gore, slaughtered thousands and millions 
of human beings, and filled the once cheerful abodes of 
domestic life, with the sounds of weeping, lamentation, and 
woe. • Injustice and violence have robbed society of its 
rights and privileges, and the widow and fiitherless of their 
clearest enjoyments. Superstition and revenge have im- 
molated their millions of victims, banished peace frorn the 
world, and subverted the order of society. The violation 
of truth in contracts, affirmations, and promises, has in- 
volved nations in destruction, undermined the foundations 
of public prosperity, blasted the good name and the com- 
fort of families, perplexed and agitated the minds of thou- 
sands and millions, and thrown contempt on the revelatidns 
of heaven, and the discoveries of science. Malice, envy, 
hatred, and similar affections, have stirred up strifes and 

, contentions, .which have invaded the peace of individuals, 
families, and societies, and imbittered all their enjoyments. 
It is scarcely too much to affirm, that more than nine- 



bis readers to that treatise, for a more ample elucidation of the several 
topics to which he has briefly adverted in the preceding pages— par- 
ticularly to Cb^ip. I. throughout, Chap. II. Section 3, 4, 5* 6, 8, and tlie 
General Qfnetusions. 
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^▼entl hannoiiy, where no malevolent affection is ever iw* 
played, where no provocation disturbs the serenity of the 
mind, where not one reven^ful thought arises against the 
most depraved inhabitant^ the universe, where a single 
falsehood is never uttered, where folly, impertinence and 
error never intrude, where no frown sitB lowering on the 
countenance, end no cloud ever intercepts the sunshine of 
benevolence! — where ** Holiness to the Lord*' is inscribed 
on every heart, where every member is knit to another by 
the indissoluble bonds of afiection and esteem, where a 
friendship is commenced which shall never be dissolved, 
where love glows in every bosom, and benignity beams 
from every countenance, where moral excellence is dis- 
played in its most sublime, and diversified, and transporting 
forms, where **a multitude w)iich no man can number, 
from all nations, and kindreds, and people, and' tongues,'* 
join in unison with angels and archangels, principalities and 
powers, in swelling the song of salvation to Him that sits 
upon the throne, and to the Lamb that was slain, for ever 
and ever ! — ^ye glorious hosts of heaven, who minister to 
the heirs of salvation on earth! Ye redeemed inhabitants 
from our world, ^ who came out of great tribulation, and 
are now before the throne of Qod, ami serve him day and 
night in his temple!" we long to join your blessed society. 
You dwell amidst scenes ofmagnificence and the splendours 
of eternal day; — ^you are for ever secure from sin and 
sorrow, and every evil annoyance ; — ^your joys are uninter- 
rupted, ever increasinjr, and ever new ; — ^your prospects 
are boundless as the universe, and your duration permanent 
as the throne of the Eternal ! — We dwell " in houses ot 
clay whose foundation is in the dust:" we sojourn in '*a 
land of pits and snares," and within *'the region of the 
shadow of Death:" we w^k amidst scenes of sorrow and 
suffering, surrounded by **the tents of strife," and exposed 
to the malice of " lying lips and deceitful tongues !" From 
our earthly prison to which we are now chained as 
** prisoners of hope," we lift up our eyes to your happy 
mansions, with longing desires, and exclaim, ^* O that we 
nad the wings of a Seraph, that we might fly away to yonr 
blissful seats and be at rest !" We long to join "the general 
ably and church of the first bom, which are written 
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m heaven — ^the spirits of just raen made perfect — the innu- 
merable company of. angels — Jesus the Mediator of the* 
New Covenant, and God the Judge of all." 

May the Father of all mercies, who bath begotten us to. 
the lively hope of an incorruptible inheritance, grant that 
we may persevere in the Christian course, be kept from 
falling, be ** guarded by his Almighty Power, through faith 
unto salvation," and that indue time,'* an entrance may be 
abundantly administered to us into the everlasting kingdom 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ" To whom be 
glory for ever and ever. Amen. 
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From the subject to which our attention has now been 
directed, we may learn, what will constitute one bitter in- 
gredient in the punishment which awaits the wicked in the 
future world. As the principle of love, which pervades the 
minds of the inhabitants of heaven, with the diversified 
ramifications into which it diverges, forms the ground- wock 
of all the other enjoyments of the celestial world, — so the 
principle of malignity which predominates in the hearts of 
the wicked, will be the source of the greater part of that 
misery they are doomed to suffer in Sie eternal state. — 
'* We cannot form a more dreadful picture of future punish- 
ment, than by conceiving the principles of falsehood, de- 
ceit, and malignity, and the passions of pride, hatred, 
malice, and revenge, raging with uncontrolled and per- 
petual violence. We need represent to ourselves nothing 
more horrible in the place of punishment, than by suppos- 
ing the Almighty simplv permitting wicked men to give full 
8cope to their manevolent dispositions; leaving them *ta 
eat of the fruit of their own ways, and to be filled with 
their own devices.' The effects produced hy the uncon- 
trolled operation of such principles and passions, would be 
such as may be fitly represented by the emblems of the 
worm that never dies, of 'devouring fire,* and of their 
necessary concomitants, * weeping and wailing, and gnash- 
ing rf teeth.' "♦ 

* FkiloMphy of Beligioo« pp. 637, 638. 
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In order to illustrate this sentiment, and to impress it 
more deeply upon the mind of the reader, 1 shall select two 
4>r three facts in relation to pertain characters whose names 
stand conspicuous in the annals of history. 

Every reader of history is acquainted with the character 
and actions ofATUiochtu Epiphanes, whose name stands so 
high on the rolls of impiety and crime. Having besieged 
the city of Jerusalem, h^ took it by storm, and, during 
the three days it was abandoned to the fury of the soldiers, 
he caused forty thousand*" men to be inhumanly butchered : 
he exercised every species of cruelty upon the citizens, 
and unmercifully put to death all those who fell into his 
hands, and whom he considered as his enemies. He 
despatched AppoUonius at the hedd of 22,000 men, with 
orders to plunder aU the cities ofJ%idea, to murder all the 
men, and sell the women and children for slaves. He ac- 
cordingly came with his army, and to outward appearance, 
with a peaceable intention "; neither was he suspected by the 
Jews, as he was superintendent of the tribute in Palestine. 
He kept himself inactive till the next Sabbath, when they 
were all in a profound quiet, and then, on a sudden, began 
the work of slaughter. He sent a portion of his men to 
the temple and synagogues, with orders to cut to pieces all 
who were found in these places of resort; while the rest, 
going through the streets of the city, massacred all who 
came in their way. He next ordered the city to be plunder- 
ed and set on fire, pulled down all their stately buildings, 
and carried away captive, ten thousand of those who had 
escaped the slaughter. Not yet satisfied with the blood of 
the Jews, Antiochus resolved, either totally to abolish their 
religion, or to destroy their whole race. He issued a de- 
cree that all nations within his dominions should ft)r8ake 
their old religion and gods, and worship those of the king, 
under the most severe penalties. He dedicated the temple 
at Jerusalem to Jupiter Olympus, and set up his own statue 
on the altar of burnt-ofi^ering; and all who refused to come 
and worship this idol were either massacred or put to some 
cruel tortures, till they either complied or expired under 
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tiie hands of the ezecutbnen. He put to death Eleazar, 
one of the most illustrious of the JeiVs, a venerable oM 
man, ninety year&of age, and a doctor of the law, ** whose . 
life had been one continued series of spotless innocence,** 
and his execution was accompanied with the most cruel 
torments. He seized the seven brothers, commonly called 
the Maccabees, along with their mother, and caused them to 
be scourged in a most inhuman manner, in order to compel 
them to swallow swine's flesh, which their law forbade, and, 
when they refused, he was so exasperated that he ordered 

* brazen pans and cauldrons to be heated; and, when th^ 
were red, he caused the tongue of the eldest to be cut off 
— ^had the skin torn from his head, and the extremities of 
bis handsand feet cut off, before hismother and his brethren. 
After being mutilated, be was brought close to the fire, 
and fried in the pan. The second brother was then taken, 
and, after the hair of his head, with the skin was torn away, 
he was tortured in the same jnanner as his ^Ider brother ; 
and in like manner were thoodjp' five brethren put todeath, 
-r-the last of whom, who was the youngest, he caused to 
be tortured more grievously than the rest Last of all 
the mother also sififered death.* 

HeaAng, some time afterwards, that the Jews bad re- 
volted, he assembled all his troops, which formed a mighty 
army, and determined to destroy the whole Jewish nation, 
and to settle other people in th eir country. He commanded 
Lysias, one of his generals, to extirpate them root and 
branch, so as not to leave one Hebrew in the country. 
When in Persia advice was brought Jiim of the defeat of 
Lysias, and that the Jews had retaken the temple, thrown 
down the altars and idols which he had set up, and re- 
established their ancient worship. At this news his fury 
rose to madness. In the violence of his rai^e, he set out 

« with all possible expedition, like an infernal lend, venting 
nothing but menaces on his march, and breathing only 
final ruin and destruction to every inhabitant of Jodea, and 
to all that appertained to them. He commanded his coach- 
man to drive with the utmost speed, that no time might be 

• The detaiifl of tbete ahocking erueltiei may be Men ia EoUia^e 
imkvkt Hiatory, voL 7. 
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lost for fully eatiatiog his yengeance, threatening at the 
same time, with horrid imprecations, to make Jerusalem the 
burying place of the whole Jewish natien, and not to leave 
one singlecinhabitant within its con fines. Bat the Almighty, 
against whose providence he was raging, interposed, and 
stopped him in his wild career. *< He was seized," says 
Rollin, "with incredible pains in his bowels, and the most 
excessive pangs of the colic.'* ^till, his pride and fury 
were not abatS : he suffered himself to be hurried away 
by the wild transport of his rage, and breathing nothing but 
vengeance against the land of Judea and its inhabitants, he 
gave orders to proceed with still greateV celerity in his 
journey. But as his horses were running forward impe- 
tuously, he fell from his chariot, and brui^ every part of 
his body in so dreadful a manner, that he sufiTered inex- 

Sressible torments; and soon after finished an impious life 
y a miserable death. 
The Turks, in their wars with neighbouring states, both 
in £>rmer and present tin^ have been proverbial for the 
.malevolence they have displayed, apd the cruelties they 
have exercised towards their enemies. The following is 
only one instance out of a thousand which migh^be pro- 
duced, of the desperate length to which human beings will 
proceed in treachery and in the infliction of torment, when 
under the influence of a principle of maligni^. 

In the war with Turkey and the states of Venice, about 
the year 1571, the Venetians were besieged by the Turks ^ 
in the city of Famagosta in the island of Cyprus. Through 
famine and want of ^munition, the Venetian garrison was 
compelled to enter upon terms of capitulation. A treaty 
was accordingly set on foot, and hostages exchanged. The 
following terms were agreed toby both parties: — ^Thatthe 
officers and soldiers should march out with all the honours 
pf war, drums beating, colours flying, five pieces of cannon, 
all their baggage, and be convey^ in safety to Candia, 
under an escort d three Turkish gallyes; and that the in- 
habitants should remain in the free use of their religion, 
untouched in theijr property, and in full possession of their 
freedom. Next day aragadino^ the Venetian commander 
went to pay his compliments to Mustapha, the Turkish 
general, attended by some of his chief officers. At first 
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they met with a dvil receptioD, Mastapha ord'^ring' a seat 
to be placed for Bragadino on his own right hand. They 
soon entered into disooarse about the inrisoners, and Mus- 
tapba taxing Bragadino with some violence committed by 
the garrison during the suspension granted for settling a 
capitulation, Bragadiho, with a generous disdain, denied the 
charge. Upon which Mustapha, rising up in a fury, ordered 
him to be bound hand and foot, and the others to be mas- 
sacred before his face, without regard to hospitality, their 
bravery, the treaty subsisting, or their being unarmed. 

Bragadino was reserved for a more cruel treatment: 
afler being insulted with the most vilifying and opprobrious 
language ; after undergoing the most excruciating tortures ; 
after haiing his ears, nose, and lips slit, his neck ^aa 
stretched upon a block and trampled upon by the dastardly 
Mustapha, who asked him, where was now that Chrut 
whom he worshipped, and why he did not deliver him out 
of his hands'! At the same time the soldiers on board the 
fleet were despoiled of every thing, and lashed to the oars. 
This day's work being finished, Mustapha entered the city, , 
where he gave immediate orders, that Tienolo, a person of 
high rank and authority, should be hangea upon a gibbet 
A few days after, before Bragadino had recovered from the 
wounds he had received, he was carried in derision to all 
the breaches made in the walls, loaded with buckets filled 
with earth and mortar, and ordered to kiss the ground as 
often ad he passed by Mustapha ; a spectacle that raised 
pan^ of pity in the callous hearts of the meanest Turkish 
soldiers, but could not move compassion in the obdurate 
breast of Mustapha. Afterwards the brave Bragadino was 
cooped up in a cage, and ignominiously hung to a sail-yard 
in one of the galleys whereliis intrepid soldiers were chain- 
ed to the oars. This sight rendered them almost furious : 
thev exclaimed against ue baseness, the treachery of Mus- 
tapha ; they called aloud for revenge, and desired to be 
set at liberty that they might, even without arms, rescue 
their brave general* and inflict the deserved punishment 
upon their mean, dastardly, and cowardly mes. Their 
request was answered with cruel lashes: Bra^ino was 
taken down, conducted to the market place, amidst the din 
of trumpets, drums, and other warlike instnunentB, yvhere 
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he was flayed alive, and a period put to his glorious lii^ 
His skia was hung, by way of trophy, to the sail-yard of a 
galley sent round all the coasts to insult the Venetians. 
Uiij bead, with those of Andrea Bragadoni, bis brother, 
Lodovico Martinenga, and the brave Quirino, were sent as 
presents to Selim the Turkish emperor* 

Could an infernal fiend have devised more excruciating 
tortures, dr have acted with greater baseness and malignity 
than this treacherous and cru^I monster? What a horrible 
tiling would it be to be subjected to the caprice, and under 
the control of such a proud and vindictive spirit every day, 
only for a year, much more for hundreds and thousands of 
years ! A group of such spirits giving vent to their male- 
volent passions without control, are sufficient to produce a 
degree of misery among surrounding mtelligences, surpas- 
sing every thing that the human mind, in the present state, 
can possibly conceive. 

VVhen the Norman barons and chevaliers, under William 
the Conqueror, had obtained possession of England, they 
displayed the most cruel and malignantdispoeitions towards 
the native inhabitants. They afflicted and harrassed them 
in every shape, forcing them to work at the building of .their 
castles; and when their castles werefinished, they placed 
on them a garrison of wicked and diabolical men. They 
seized all whom th/ey thought to possess any thing — men 
and women — by day and night : they carried them off; 
imprisoned them; and, to obtain from them gold or silver, 
inflicted on them tortures such as no martyrs ever under- 
went Some they suspended by their feet, with their heads 
hanging in smoke; others were hung by the thumb, with 
fire under their feet They pressed the heads of some by 
a leathern thong, so as to break the bones, and crush the 
brain ; others were thrown into ditches full of snakes, 
toads, and other reptiles ; others were put m the ch&mbre 
a cnicit. This was the name given in the Norman tongue 
to a sort of chest, short, strait and shallow, lined with, 
sharp stones into which the sufferer was crammed to the 
dislocation of his limbs. — ^In most of the castites was a hoiw 
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rlble and frightful engine used for putting to the torture, 
'i'itis was a bundle ofchaihs so heavy that two or three men 
could hardly lifl them. The unfortunate person upon whom 
they were laid, was kept on his feet by an iron collar fixed 
in a post, and could neither eit, nor lie, nor sleep. They 
made many thousands die of hunger. They laid tribute 
upon tribute on the towns and villages. When the towns- 
people had no longer any thing to give, they plundered and 
burned the town. You might have travelled a whole day 
without finding one soul in the towns, or in the country one 
cultivated field. The poor died of hunger, and they who 
had tbrmerly possessed something, now begged their bread 
from dAor to door. Never were more griefs and woes 
poured upon any land ; — nay the Pagans in their invasions 
caused fewer than the men of whem I now speak. They 
spared neither the church-yards, nor the churches ; they 
took all that could be taken and then set fire to the church. 
To till the ground had been as vain as to till the sand on 
the sea shore.* 

What scenes of wretchedness do such proud and malig- 
nant demons produce even in the present world ! Can such 
spirits be supposed qualified for joining the general assem- 
bly and church^of the first bom, and for taking a part in 
the beneficent operations of heaven 1 If they exist at all 
in a future world, they must exist ii^ misery; and so long as 
such diabolical passions continue to rage, they must pro- 
dace "lamentation and' woe*' among all the associates 
with which they are surrounded. — Even within the confines 
of mortality, the man who is under the despotic sway of 
pride, ambition, and similar malevolent passions, imbitters 
every enjoyment he might otherwise possess, produces pain 
in the minds of others, and experiences in his own soul 
pangs similar in kind, to those which are felt in the place of 
punishment I shall illustrate this position by the spirit and 
temper displayed by two illustrious individuals who have 
lately departed to the invisible state; — the one renowned 
in the political, the other in the literary world. 

The first character to which I allude is that of Napoleon 
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Buonaparte* This extraordinary man, who, for nearly 
twenty years^ dazzled the whole Eastern hemisphere, like 
a blazingr meteor appears to have been actuated by the 
moet extravagant and restless ambition. Tboui^h he exer- 
cised many cruelties in the midst of his career, as at Jaffa 
and other places, yet delight in deeds of atrocity formed 
no part of his ruling passion, and were only occasionally 
resorted to, in order to accomplish his ambitious projects. 
The agitated state of mind into which he was thrown by 
his love of conquest, and the daring enterprises in which 
he embarked, is strikingly depicted by M. Segur, in his 
** History of Napoleon's Expedition to Russia." When at 
Vitepsk, on his way to Moscow, M. Segur says — ^* He at 
first hardlv appeared bold enough to confess to himself a 

5 reject of such great temerity — [the marching against 
loscow]. But, by degrees he assumed courage to kx>k it 
in the face. He then began to deliberate, and the state of 
great irresolution which tormented his mind, afiected his 
whole frame. He was observed to wand er about his apart* 
ments, as if pursued by some dangerous temptation : no- 
thing could rivet his attenticm ; be every moment began, 
quitted, and resumed his labour; he walked about without 
any object ; inquired the hour, and looked at his watch;— 
completely absorbed, he stopped, hummed a tune with an 
absent air, and agaiji began walking about In the midst 
of his perplexity, he occasionally addressed the persons 
whom ne met with such half sentences as, ' Well— What 
shall we do! — Shall we stay where we ajre, or advance ? — 
How is it possible to stop short in the midst of so glorious a 
career?' He did not wait for their reply, but still ^ept wan- 
dering about, as if he was looking for something, or some- 
body, to terminate his indecision.-— At length, quite oveir- 
whelmed with theweight ofsuch an important consideration, 
and oppressed with so great an uncertainty, he would throw 
himself on one of the beds which he had caused to be laid 
on the floor of his apartments. His frame, exhausted by 
the heat and the struggles of his mind, could only bear a 
covering of the slightest texture. It was in that state that 
he passed a portion of his day at Vitepsk." 

The same restless agitations seemed to have acoompa- 
nied him at every step in this daring expedition. ** At 
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Borodino,** saye the same writer, " his anxiety was so grenz 
as to prevent bim from sleeping. He kept calling incef*- 
santly to know the hour, inquiring if any noise was heard, 
and sending persons to ascertain if the enemy was still be- 
fore him, — Tranquillized for a few moments, anxiety of an 
opposite description again seized him. He became fright- 
ened at the destitute state of the soldiers, &c. He sent 
for Bessieres, that one of his marshaJs in whom he had 
the greatest confidence: — ^he called him back several timeb, 
and repeated his pressing questions, &c. Dreading that 
his orders had not been obeyed, he got up once more, and 
questioned the grenadiers on guard at the entrance of his 
tent, if they had received their provisions. Satisfied with 
the answer, he went in and soon fell into a doze. Shortly 
ailer he called once more. His aid-de-camp found him 
now supporting his head with both his hands; he seemed, 
by i^hat was overheard, to be meditating on the vanities of 
glory. — *What is war? A trade of barbarians, the whole 
art qf which consists in being the strongest on a given 
point.* He then complained of the fickleness of fortune, 
which he now began to experience. He again tried to 
take some rest. JBut the marches he had just made with 
the arniy, the fatigues of the preceding days and nights, 
60 many cares, and his intense and anxious expectations 
' had worn him out An irritating fever, a dry cough, and 
excessive thirst consumed him. During the remainder of 
the night he made vain attempts to quench the burning 
tliirst that consumed him." 

What man that ever enjoyed the pleasures of tranquillity, 
would envy such a state of mind as that which has now 
been described, although the individual were surrounded 
with every earthly glory? Such mad ambition as that 
which raged in the breast of this singular personage, must 
be a perpetual torment to its possessor, in whatever region 
of the universe he exists, and must produce baleful effects 
on every one within tlie sphere of its influence. — The cool- 
ness with which such characters calculate on the destruc- 
tion of human life, and the miseries which their lawless 
passions produce on their fellow-creatures, appears in the 
following extract 

**He asked Rapp, if he thought we should gain the vie- 
2S* 
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tor}' 1 * No doabt,* was the reply, ' hot it will be flang^b 
nary.' *I know it,' resumed Napoleon, 'but I have- 
80,000 men; I shall lose 20,000; I shall enter Moscow 
with 60,000; the stragglers will then rejoin us, and after- 
wards the battalions on Uie march; and we shall be stronger 
than we were before the battle.' " 

The other personage to whom I alluded is Lord Byron. 

The following sketches of his character are taken from 
'* Recollections nf the life of Lord Byron, from the yeat 
1803, to the year 1818. Taken from authentic documents, 
&C. by R. (;. Dallas, Esq. 

'* He reduced his palate," says Mr. Dallas, " to a diet the 
most simple and abstemious — but the passions of his heart 
were too mighty ; nor did it ever enter his mind to overcome 
them. Resentment, anger, and hatred, held full sway over 
him ; and his greatest grat ification at that time, was in over- 
charging his pen with gall, which flowed in every direc- 
tion, against individuals, his country, the world, the uni- 
verse, creation, and the Creator — Misanthropy, disgust 
of life, leading to scepticism and im^Hety, prevailed in his 
heart, and embittered his existence. Unaccustomed to 
female society, lie at once dreaded and abhorred it As 
for domestic happiness he had no idea of it 'A large 
family,' he said* * appeared like opposite ingredients, mixed 
per force in the same salad, and I never relished the com- 
position.' He was so completely disgusted with his rela- 
tions, especially the female part of them, that he completely 
avoided them. * I consider,' said he, * collateral ties as the 
work of prejudice, and not the bond of the heart, which 
must choose for itself uushaukled.' — ^In correspondence 
with such dispositions and sentiments, " he talked of his 
relation the EatI of Carlisle, with indignation." Having 
received from him a frigid letter, " be determined to lash 
his relation with all the gall he could throw into satire." — 
He declaimed against the ties of consanguinity, and abjured 
even the society of his sister, from which he entirely with- 
drew himself, until after the publication of *Childe Harold,' 
when at length he yielded to my persuasions, and made 
advances to a friendly correspondence " 

Here we have a picture of an individual, in whom "re«. 
resentment, anger, and hatred," reigned without control; 
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wko vould vent hid rage even against the Creator, and the 
universe he had formed, who bated his feilow-creatures, 
and even his own existence ; who spuined at the ties of 
relationship, and "abjured even the society of his sister.** 
What horrible mischiefs and miseries would a character of 
this description produce, were such 'malevolent passions to 
rage with unbounded violence, without being checked by 
those restraints, which human laws impose in the present 
state ! 

I shall state only another example of this description, 
taken from Captain Cochran's "Travels in Russia." — On 
arriving at the Prussian frontiers, says the Captain, "My 
passport demanded, myself interrogated by a set of whis- 
kered ruffians, obliged to move from one guard to another, 
the object of sarcasm and official tyranny, I wanted no in- 
ducement, fatigued as I was, to proceed on my journey, but 
even this was not permitted me. A large public room full 
of military rubbish, and two long benches servingas chairs, 
to an equally long table, were the place and furnitu re allotted 
me. I asked the landlord for supper ; he laughed at me ; and 
to my demand of a ^ied^grintiingly pointed to the floor, and 
refused me even a portion of the straw which had been 
brought in for the soldiers. Of all the demons that ever 
e gristed, or have been imagined in human shape, I thought 
the landlord of the inn the blackest. The figure of Gil 
Peres occurred to me, but it sunk in the comparison with 
the wretch then before me for ill nature, malignity, and 
personal hideousness. His face half covered with a black 
beard, and large bristly whiskers, his stature below the 
common, his head sunk between his shoulders to make 
room for the protuberance of his back; his eyes buried in 
the ragged locks of his lank grisly hair;^-added to this a 
club foot, and a voice which on every attempt to speak, 
was like the shrieking of a screech owl, — and you have 
some faint idea ot this mockery of a man." — Here, we have 
presented to view a human being, who, in the malignity of 
his mind, and in the conformation of his body, bears a cer- 
tain resemblance to those wretched beings in whose breasts 
Jjenevolence never glows, and in whose dwellings nothing 
ii seen but the most haggard and deformed objects, ana 
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nothing heard bat horrid imprecations, and the sounds c' 
woe. 

Let us now supywe, for a moment, a vast assemblage o' 
beings of the description to which I have adverted, collect- 
ed in a dark and dreary region. Let us suppose many 
thousands of millions of such chanicters as Nero, who set . 
(ire to Rome, that he might amuse himself with the wail- 
ings and lamentations which this calamity inspired, and 
insulted Heaven by offering thanksgivings to the gods, after 
murdering his wife and his mother, — T%erius who delight- 
ed in torturing his subjects, and massacreing them in the 
most tormenting and cruel manner, — Ctdigida, celebrated 
in the annals of folly, cruelty, and impiety, who murdered 
many of his subjects with his own hand, and caused thou- 
sands who were guilty of no crimes to be cruelly butchered, 
— Antiochus Epiphane^f who butchered forty thousand ot 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem in cold blood, and rushed for- 
ward like an infernal demon, with the intention of destroy- 
ing every inhabitant of Judea, — Hamilcar, who threw all 
the prisoners that came into his hand, to be devoured by 
wild beasts, — Asdrubalt who put out the eyes of all the 
Roman captives he had taken during two years, cut off 
their noses, fingers, legs, and arms, tore their skin to 

{>ieces with iron rakes and harrows, and threw them head- 
ong from the top of his battlements, — Jenghiz Khan, 
who caused seventy chiefs to be thrown into as many cal- 
drons bf boiling water, and took pleasure in beholding his 
army beheading a hundred thousand prisoners at once,— 
Tamerlane, who displayed his sportive cruelty in pounding^ 
three or four thousand people in large mortars, or building 
them among bricks and mortar into a wall, — Mustapha^ 
who treacherously murdered the Venetian officers, after 
having entered into a treaty with them, and who behela 
with delight the noble-minded Bragadino, whom he had 
cruelly tortured, flayed alive, — Bnojiaparte, whose mad 
ambition sacrificed so many millions of human beings, and 
Lord Byron,* in whose breast " resentment, anger, and ha- 

* The author trusts that none of his readers will A>r a moment sup- 
pose, that in bringing forward the above-mentioned characters as ex- 
amples of malignity, he presumes to decide on their eternal destiny. His 
object merely is to show, that such malignant principles and passiona as 
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tred," raged with violence, and who made his gall flow 
cnit, "against individuals, his country the world, the uni« 
verse, creation, and the Creator ;" — let us suppose such 
characters associated together in a world where no pleas* 
ing objects meet the eye, or cheer the heart and imagina- 
tion ; and let us likewise suppose, that the malignant prin- 
ciples and boisterous passions which reigned in their minds 
during the present state, still continue to rage with uncon- 
trolled and perpetual violence against all surrounding as- 
sociates; — it is evident, that, in such a case, a scene of 
misery would be produced, beyond the power of the human 
mind either to conceive or to describe. If so dreadful ef^ 
fects have been produced, by such diabolical passions even 
in the present world, where Providence " sets restraining 
bounds to the wrath of man," and where benignant dispo- 
sitions are blended with the evil principles which so gen- 
erally prevail, what must be the effects where pure malign 
nity, without any mixture of benevolent feelings, reigns 
universally, is perpetually tormenting its objects, is ever 
increasing in its fury, and is never controlled by physical 
obstructions or by moral considerations ! This is the so- 
ciety of hell : this is the essence of future misery: this is 
**the worm that never dies, and the fire that is never quench- 
ed ;** and the natural efiects produced by it are universal an- ' 
guish and despair, — '* weeping, and wailing, and gnashing 
of ticeth." — If such be the end of the ungodly and the ma- 
lignant despiser of God's law, and the riches of his mercy 
as manifested in Christ Jesus, — how careful should we be 
to counteract every evil propensity and passion, and how 
fervently ought we to join in the prayer of the Psalmist, 
and in the resolution of Jacob : '* Gather art my soul with 
sinners, nor my life with bloody men." '*0 my soul, come 
not thou into their secret ; unto their assembly, mine hon- 
our be not thou united !" 



they displayed in the general tenor of their conduct, ^frtseivUtffpemtgtti 
in, necessarily lead to misery. VITith regard to Buonaparte and Lord 
Hyron, be is disposed to indulge a hope, that their malevolent dispoHi. 
tions were in some measure counteracted, before they passed into the 
eternal world. The grounds of his hope, on this point, are stated in 
the Appendix. 
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Let none imagin«, because I have selected some of the 
more atrocious characters recorded in history, as illustra*- 
tions of the efiects of depravity-— that only such are 
** vessels of wrath, fitted for destruction." The |)rinciple 
of malevolence is substantially the same in every heart 
where it is predominant, however much it may be varnished 
over by hypocrisy, dissimulation, axd the various forms of 
politeness which prevail in the world ; and it requires only 
a certain stimulus to excite it to action, and full scope to 
exert its energies, in order to produce the most horrible 
and extensive effiscts. Several of the atrocious characters 
to which I have- alluded, appeared in the commencement 
of their career, to be possessed of a certain portion of be- 
nevolence, and of .other amiable qualities. Nero, in the 
beginning of his rei^, showed several marks of the 
greatest kindness and condescension, afiability, complai- 
sance, and popularity. When he was desired to sign his 
name to a list of malefactors that were to be executed, he 
exclaimed, ^Wcfuld to Heaven I could not imte/"— Cali- 
gula began his rei>n with every promising appearance of 
becoming the real father of his people. Tiberius at first con- 
cealed his thoughts under the mask of an impenetrable 
dissimulation. He ^vemed with moderation, and even 
appeared to excel m modesty. But afterwards, when 
tMe individuals became intoxicated with power, and had 
thrown aside all considerations of morality and decorum, 
the latent principles of malignity burst forth in all their 
violence, till they became a scourge and an execration to 
mankind. So will it happen with those who now harbour 
malicious and vindictive passions, under a cloak of dis- 
simulation and fashionable politeness, when they enter the 
invisible world under the dominion of such affections. When 
the restraints of society, of common decorum, and of hu- 
man laws, are completely removed ; when they have lost 
all hopes of the divine mercy ; when they find themselves 
surrounded by none but malij?nant associates, and when 
they feel the effects of their inrernal malice and revenge — 
those passions which sometimes lay dormant in this life, 
will be roused into action, ana rage with ungovernable fury 
against every cne around, against themselves, " agaiiut 
the universe, and against the Creator." 
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Nor let it be imagined, that God will interpose at the 
bour of death, and, by an exertion of his power and bene- 
volence, dest^y the principles of sin, and prepare sach 
characters for the joys of heaven. Such an interference, 
in every individual case, would imply a continued miracle ; 
and would be inconsistent with the established order of 
the Divine government; as it would supersede the use of 
all those instructions, admonitions, and moral preparations 
which God hath appointed for rendering his people '"meet 
for the inheritance of the saints in light;" and would pre- " 
vent the moral renovation of the world, which is now gra- 
dually effecting by the exertions of those who are " re- 
jiewed in the spirit of their minds.** It is true, indeed, that 
the mercy of God is infinite, and that so long as there is 
lite, there is hope; so<hat the most at)andoned sinner has 
no reason to despair, while he remains within the confines 
of the present state. But as for those who pass from time 
into eternity, evidently under the power of revengeful and 
and depraved passions, we have but slender grounds on 
which to hope that they shall ever afterwards he prepared • 
or the felicity of heaven. 
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From the whole of what I have stated in this department 
»jf my subject, it is evident that there are two different 
*aies in the future world ; or, in other words, a heaven and ' 
a hell; a state of happiness, and a state of miserv. If 
Jiuman beings are to exist at all in another regjion of^ crea- 
tion, and throughout an unlimited duration, it is necessary 
that there be a separation efliected, on the ground of their 
leading dispositions aad characters. The nature of things, 
the moral constitution of the universe, and the happiness of 
the intelligent creation, as well as the decree of the Creator, 
require, that such an arrangement should take place. For 
it is altogether incompatiolo with the laws of moral order, 
that pride, hatred, malignity, and revenge, should dwell in 
the same abode with humility, benevolence, friendship and 
love; or, that beings actuated by principles and affections 
diametrically opposite to ea<ai other, could engage^ with 
narmony in the same employments, and relish the samo 
pleasures. Were such an incongruous association per 
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mitted, the moral universe would soon become a scene of 
universal anarchy, and happinesi banished from all worlas. 
So that the two states of immortality revealed in Scripture, 
are equally accordant with the dictates of reason, and with 
the declaration of our Saviour, who has solemnly assured 
us, that '* the wicked shall depart into everlasting punish 
meat, and the righteous into life eternal.*' 



APPEIVBIX. 



Thi Allowing fhcts and documents, in relation to Lord Byron, lead u« 
to ii uige the hope, that, prior to his dissolution, he was actuated by 
senti lents and dispositions, dii&rent from thooe which are stated at 
paget Sd4, 2»5. 

Th(^ lady of Mr. John Shepherd of Frome, having died some tim9 
ago, li aving amongst her papers, a praver which her husband believea 
to have been composed on behalf ot tm noble Poet, Mr. Shepherd ad- 
dressi^ it to his Lordship, which called fortn the reply which is here 
subjoiiied. 

Frmne, Smnsnel, Jfavember 21«^ 18|1. 
To the Right Honourable Lord Byron, Pisa. 

Mr Lord,— More than two years since, a lovely and beloved wife 
was taken from me, by lingering disease, after a very short union. She 
pOMHtssed unvarying gentleness and fortitude, and a piety so retiring, 
as rarely to disclose itself in words, but so influential, as to produce 
uniform benevolence of conduct. In the last hour of life, after a fare- 
well look on a lately born and only infant, for whom she bad evinced 
inexpressible affection, her last whispers were, '* God's happiness! 
Gods happiness 1" Since the «econd anniversary of her decease, 1 
have read some papers which no one had seen during her life, and which 
contained^ her most secret thoughts. lam induced to communicate to 
your Lordship a passage from these papers, which, there is no doubt, 
, refers to yourself; as I have more than once heard the writer mention 
your agility on the rocks at Hastings :— 

" O my God, I take encouragement from the assurance of thy word, 
to pray to Thee in behalf of one for whom [ have lately been much 
interested. May the person to whom I allude, (and who is now, we 
fear, as much distinguished for his neglect of Thee, as for the trans- 
cendant talents Thou bast bestowed on him) be awdkened to a sense 
of his own danger, and led to seek that peace of mind in a proper sense 
of religion^ which he has found this world's enjoyments unable to pro- 
aire. Do thou grant that his future example may be productive of fsik 
more extensive benefit, than his past conduct and writings have been 
of evil; and may the Sun of Righteousness, which, we trust, will, at 
■ome future period, arise upon him, be bright in proportion to the dark- 
ness of those clouds which guilt has raised, and soothing in proportion 
to the keenness of that agony which the punishment of his vices hae 
inflicted on him / May the hope, that the sincerity of my own eflbrts 
for the attainment of holiness, and the approval of my own love to the 
great Author of relieion, will render this prayer, and every other for the 
welfare of mankind, more efiicacious-^heer me in the path of duty ; 
but let me not forget, that, while we are permitted to animate ourselves 
to exertion, by every innocent motive, tbeee are but the leaser slnuiM 
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which may serire to incieaae tlie current, but which, deprived of tb 
graod fountain of good, (a deep conviction of inborn sin, and firm oe 
lief in the etficacy of Christ's death, for the salvation of those who trua 
in him, and really teek to serve him) would soon dry up, and leave u 
as barren of every virtue as beton.-'HastingM, July 31«t, 1814. 

There is nothing, my liord.m this extract, which, in a literary sense 
can at all interest you ; but it may, perhaps, appear to you worthy o 
reflection, how deep and expansive a concern for the ha ppirfess of others 
a Christian faith can awaken in the midst of youth* and prosperity 
— Here is nothing poetical and splendid, as in the expostutatory ho- 
mage of M. Ilelamartine; but here is the raMime, my Lord; for this 
intercession was offered on your account, to the supreme Source ot 
happiness. It sprang from a faith more confirmed than that of tha 
French poet, and from a charity, which, in combination with faith, 
showed its power unimpaired amidst the langiTors and pains of ap> 
proacbing dissolution. 1 will hope, that a prayer, which, I am sure, 
was deeply sincere, may not be always unavailing. 

It would add nothing, my I^rd, to the fame with which your genius 
has surrounded you, for an unkTOwn and obscure individual to e> press 
his admiration of it. I had rather be numbered with those who wish 
and pray, that "wisdom from above,** and "peace,** and *'j|^y/*auiy 
eater such a mind. 



THB ANSWBB* 

PiM, Dec. 8tJI, 18SL 

8tK,— I have received yonr letter. I need not say that the extract 
which it contains has aflbcted me. because it would imply a want of all 
feeling to have read it with indifference. Though 1 am not quite sure 
that it was intended by the writer for me, yet the date, the place wliera 
it was written. With some other circumFtances, which you mention, 
render the allusion probable. But, for whomsoever it was meant, I 
have read it with all the pleasure which can arise from so melancholy a 
topic. I say pleeuure^ because your brief and simple picture of the 
life and demeanor of the excellent person whom I Uust that you tvill 
again meet, cannot be contemplated without the admiration due to lier 
virtues, and her pure and unpretending piety. Her last moments were 
particularly striking ; and I do not know, that in the course of reading 
the story of mankind, and still less in my observations upon the exint* 
ing portion, I ever met with any thing so unostentatiously beautiful. 
Indisputably, the firm believers in the Gospel have a great advantai^e 
over all others— for this simple reason, that if true, they will have their 
reward hereafter ; and if there be no hereafter, they can be but with 
the infidel in his eternal sleep, having had the assistance of an exalted 
hope through lil'e, without subsequent disapporntiaent, since (at the 
worst of them) " out of nothing, nothing can arise," not even sor* 
row. But a man*s creed does not depend upon hinuetf; wka can 
say, I will believtj this, that, or the other ? and least of all that which 
he least can comprehend? I have, however, observed that thon who 
have begun with extreme fteith, have in the end greatly narrowed it, as 
Chilling worth, Clark, (who ended as an Arian) and some others; 
while on the other hand, nothing ii more common, than for the early 
sceptic to end in a firm belief, like Maupertiiis and Henry Kirke White. 
But my business is to acknowledge your letter, and not to make a die- 
aertation. i am obliged to yoa for your good wishes, and inore oWigetf 
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tiy the extract from the papers of the beloved object whose qualities 
you have so well described Id a few words. I cab assure you, that all 
the fame which ever cheated humanity into higher notions of its own 
importance, would never weigh on my mind against the pure and pious 
interest whicb a virtuous being may be pleased to take in my .welfare. 
In this point of view, I would not exchange the prayer of the deceased 
in my behalf, for the united glory of Homer. Cesar, and Napoleon 
could such be accumulated upon a living head. Do me the justice to 
suppose, that '' video meliora .proboque," however the " detenora 
■equor" may have been applied to my conduct. I have the honour tc 
be your obliged and obedient servant, Btron. 

P. S. 1 do not know that [ am addressing a clergyman ; but I pre- 
sume that you will not be affronted by the mistake (if it is one) on the 
address of this letter. One who has so well explained, and deeply felt, 
■the doctrines of religion will excuse the error which led me to believe 
him its minister. 

This letter, every one will admit, exhibits Lord Byron in a much 
more amiable point of view than the traits of his character sketched 
by Mr. Dallas, prior to the year 1818. The following account of his 
death-bed sentiments is extracted from " Last Days of Lord Byron." 

A very few days before his Lordship's deaths Mr. Parry relates :— 
" It was seven o'clock in tiie evening >vhen I saw iiim, and then I took 
a chair at his request, and sat down by his bedside, and remained till 
ten o'clock. He sat up in his bed, and was then calm and collected. 
He talked with me on a variety of subjects, connected with himsef and 
bis family. He spake of death also with great composure, ai^ Chough 
he did not believe his end was so very near, there was something about 
him so serious and so firm, so resignefl and composed, so diflerent from 
any thing I had ever before seen in him, that my mind misgave, and at 
times foreboded his speedy dissolution. 'Parry,' he said, when I first 
went to him, ' I have much wished to see you to-day. I have had 
most strange feelingis, but my head is now better. 1 have no gloomy 
thoughts, and no idea but I shall recover. I am perfectly collected— I 
am sure I am in my senses— but a melancholy will creep over me at 
times.' The mention of the subject brought the nielanclioiy topics 
back, and a few exclamations showed what occupied Lord Byron's mind 
when he was left in silence and solitude. *My wifel my Ada! my 
country 1 the situation of this place— my removal impossible, and per* 
haps death— alt combine to make me sad. I am convinced of the hap- 
piness of domestic life. No man on earth respects a virtuous woman 
more than I do ; and the prospect of retirement in England, with my 
wife and Ada, gives me an idea of happiness I have never experienced 
before. Retirement will be every thing to me, for heretofore to me life 
has been like the ocean in a storm\ Ypu have no conception of tue 
unaccountable thoughts which come into my mind when tlie fever aN 
tacks me.— Eternity and space ate before me, but on this subject, thanK 
God, I am happy and at ease. The thought of living eternally, of 
again reviving, is a great jrieasure. Christianity is the purest and most 
liberal religion in the world; but the numerous teacJiers who are conti- 
nually worrying mankind with their denunciations and their doctrines, 
are the greatest enemies of religion. I have read with more attention 
than half of them the Book of Christianity, and I admire the libera^ and 
truly charitable principles which Christ has laid down. There are ques- 
tions eonni'Cted frith this subject which none but Almighty God can 
■olve. Time and space who can ronceiwt None but God— on him I 
Wly.»- 
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Who knowi but the prayer of the amiable young lady, innerted above 
wa« the means of leading his Lordship to indulge such sentiments, and 
of ultimately securing his eternal happioeiw i ** The effectual fervent 
prayer of a righteous man availeth much.** This consideration should 
not only excite us to offer up intercessions in behalf of particular indi- 
viduals, but also to use every prudent and delicate means— by conversa- 
tion, epistolary correspondence or otherwise, to rouse the attention of 
tJKise, especially in the higher circles of life, who appear unconcerned 
about " the things which relate to their eternal peace." 

Th«> following lines, written by Lord Byron, are said to have been 
found in his Bible :— 

** Within this awfUl volume lies 
The mystery of mysteries. ' 

Oh ! happiest they of human race. 
To whom our God has given gr^ce 
To hear, to read, to fear, to pray, 
^ To lift the latch, and force the way ; 

But better had they ne*er been born, 
Who read to doubt, or read to acorn.** 



With regard to Jhmu^fU^ we have nothing so satiafkctory a« m the 
case of Byron, that might lead us to conclude that his moral and reli- 

fiour sentiments were changed lur the better. In his solitude at St. 
lelena, however, it appears that the subject of reUgion occasionally 
occupied bis attention. The following anecdote, extracted fl-omLas 
Casas* Journal, will show the opinion which lie entertained of the mo- 
rality of the New Testament :— 

In a conversation on the subject of religion, whidi be had with bis 
fViends at St. Helena, be said, among many other things, "'How is it 
possible that conviction can find its way to our hearts, when we hear 
the absurd language, and witnesH the acts of iniquity of the greatest 
number of those whose business it is to preacb to us ? I am surrounded 
with priests who preach incessantly that their reign is not of this world, 
and yet they lay hands upon every thing they can get. The Pope is the 
head of that religion f.om heaven, and he thinks only of t/iis world,' &c 
The Emperor ended the conversation by desiring m^ son to bring hitn 
the IVew Testament, and taking it from the beginning, he read as far 
as the conclusion of the speech of Jesus on the mountain. He ex- 
pressed himself struck with the kighest admiratian at the purity, the subli- 
mity, the beauty tf the morality it eantained^. and we all experienced iha 
•ame feeling.*' 
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Botteck's History of the World.-A General 

History of the World, from the Earliest Period to the 
Tear 1840, embracing an acconnt of the Origin, and Man- 
ners and Cnstoms or all the Nations of the Earth ; the 
Bise and Progress of Jndaism, Paganism, and Christian- 
ity, ftc. fte. By Charles Yon Rotteok, LL.D. With a con- 
tinuation, containing an acconnt of the various Revolu- 
tions and Wars in all parts of the World, from 1840 to 
the present time. By Charles J. Peterson. Pour volumes 
in one, ^making more than 1700 large octavo pages, illus- 
trated with twentv-eight highly finished Historical En- 
gravings. Price 98.60, handsomely bound. 

Frost's Pictorial History of America. — 

Bemarkable Events in the History of America, from the 
Discovery to the Present Time. By John Frost, LL.D. 
Embellished with 700 Engravings. This splendid work 
contains an account of the Conquest of Mexico by Cortes 
—The Conquest of Peru, by Pizarro and Almagro— The 
Conquest of Florida, by Be Soto— The Discovery and Set- 
tlement of the United States and Canada— Xing Philip's 
War— The Seven Years' War— The American devolution 
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Complete in one volume of 1600 large octavo pages, beau- 
tifaUy hound in arabesque, and gilt. Price, $3.50. 
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Lord and Saviour Jetoi Chriat; with the liToa, Tranaao- 
tions, and SufDnriagt of hia HoIt Evaagoliata, ApoaUea, 
and othor PrimitiTa Martyra ; and a Hlatory of m Jeva, 
brought down to the Doatniotion of Jemaalom. Bv the 
Boy. John Fleetwood, BJD. To w;hioh ia added a oontmoa- 
tion of the History of the Jews, to the present time; one 
large ootavo volnme, embelliahed with 25 fine EngraT- 
inga, strongly and neatly bonnd. Priee, $8.50. Sl^ant- 
ly Donnd in red moroooo, gilt edges, $3. 

^r^ The same work is alao pnUished in the German 
language. Prioe, $2.60. 

Burder's History of all Beligions.-From 

the Earliest Beeords to the Present Time. By William 
Bnrder, B. A. Greatly improved ks a Book of Beference, 
by the insertion of a Full Account, Historical, Doctrinal^ 
and Statistioal, of the Principal Beligioos Denominations 
in the United States. By Bev. Joel i'arker, D.D. Embel- 
lished with numerous elegant Engravings. One handsome 
large octavo volume of 700 pages, beautifully bound. 
Price, $8.00 « 

Book of Curiosities; Containina: Ten Thousand 
Wonders and Curiosities ot Kature and Art, and of Be- 
markable and Astonishing Places, Beings, Animals, Cus- 
toms, Experiments, Phenomena, etc., of both Ancient and. 
Modem Times, on aU Parts of the Globe. By the Bev. I. 
Platts. First American Edition. Complete in one octavo 
volume of 952 pages, handsomely illustrated and strong> 
ly bound. Price only $2.50. 

Lives of Great and Celebrated Charac- 
ters.— Lives of Great and Celebrated Characters, of all 
Ages and Countries; comprising Heroes, Conquerors. 
Statesmen, Authors, Artists, Extraordinary Humorists, 
ITisers, Mountebanks, Kings and Queens, Jugglers, and 
other Curiosities of Human Nature, compiled from au- 
thentic materials. One large octavo volume of 800 pages, 
illustrated by several hundred Engravings, and beatiti- 
folly bound. Prioe, $2.50. 

Taylor's United States—The Pictorial History 
01 the United States. By C. B. Taylor. Embracing a 
General History from the Discovery of America to the 
Formation of the States, and from thence giving every 
historical mlnutia down to the present time, in one 
handsome octavo volume of over 600 pages. Bound in 
arabesque, and illustrated by one hundred Engravings. 
Price, only $2.50. 
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Frost's Lives of Eminent Christians.— 

This work contains the lives of One Hundred and Twenty- 
five Persons, of both sexes, remarkable for their Christian 
Piety and Philanthropic deisds— and as there is nothing 
in it of a Sectarian character, it is a suitable book for 
persons of every persuasion to read— a book that no 
Family should be without. The work contains 672 octavo 
pages, and is handsomely bound, and illustrated with 
numerous Portraits. Price, $2.60. Elegantly bound in 
red morocco, g^t edges, $8. 

Illustrated Christian Martyrology; or, 

Sufferings of Early Christians. Beiuff an Authentic and 
General Jlistorioal Account of the Principal Persecutions 
against the Church of Christ, in Different Parts of the 
World. Compiled from the latest sources, by Bev. C. Spar- 
ry. Illustrated with twenty-four fine Exi^vings, and 
handsomely bound in arabesque, gilt. Price, $1.60. In 
red morocco, full gilt sides and back, and gilt edges, $2. 

Frost's Pictorial Life of Washin]gi;on.— 

Pictorial Li/e of George Washington : embracing a Com- 
plete History of the Seven Tears' War ; the Bevolution- 
ary War ; the Formation of the Federal Constitution, and 
the Adminiitration of Washington. By J. Frost, IX.D. 
One elegant large octavo volume, with upward of one hun- 
dred Engravings, by Croome and Devereux. Price, $3, 
handsomely bound. 

** A Book that ought to be in every Public and Private 
Library in the United States." 

Peterson's History of the United States 

Kavy.— From the Formation of the Havy to the close of 
the Mezioan War. One handsome octavo volume, with 
more than one hundred Engravings, embracing Portraits 
of all the prominent Officers, Sketches of Navad Engage- 
ments, to. &c Price, $2.60, beautifully bound in ara- 
besque morocco, gilt 
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Life and Sermons of Bev. Qeox&d White- 

fleld.— This work eonaUti of a Xemoir ox thia distin- 
ffoiahed mixiiiter, with his Sermoxis and Kiscellaneons 
writiiigs. Xr. Whiteilold was one of the most devoted 
preaehers of the Gospel, and contemporaTy with Wesley 
and others, bri|fht uid shining lights in Christ's vine- 
yard. His Ufd IS fiill of yalnabu examples to the profess- 
ing Christian, and his sermons will now be read with 
joyful delight by those who had not the privilege of hear- 
ing them from his own lips. . Complete in one octavo 
▼oinme of about 660 pages, and embellished with a Steel 
Portrait, and several Ei^nravings. Bound in a handsome 
and durable style. Prioe only $2.60. ^ 

Dr. Buehan's Family Fh7Bician.-Dome8tie 

Xedicine ; or a Treatise on the Prevention and Cure of 
Diseases, by Begimen and Simple Medicines. With the 
latest Corrections and Improvements, and foil Directions 
in regard to Air, Exercise, Bathing, Clothing, Sleep, Diet, 
*c., and the general mana^^ment of the Diseases of Wo- 
men and Children. To which is annexed a Complete Pa- 
mUypispensatory, for the use of Private Praontioners. 
By William Buchan, K. D. With considerable Additions 
and Corrections, by an American Physician. One hand- 
some large octavo Tolume, strongly bound, and illustrated 
with a fine Portrait of Dr. Buchan. Price. $2.60. 

Chambers' Information for the People.— 

Information for the People. A Popular Encyclopedia. By 
William and Bobert Chambers. With numerous additions, 
and more than six hundred Engravings. Complete in two 
hnperial octavo volumes, of 860 pages each, frice, hand- 
' somely bound in sheep, only $6. 

JosephuS' Works.— The works of Flavins Josephus, 
containing twenty books of the Jewish Antiquities, seven 
books of tne Jewish Wax, and the life of JosephUs, writ- 
ten by himself. Translated from the original Oreek, ac- 
cording to Havereamp's accurate edition, together with 
Explanatory Notes and Observations. By the late William 
Whiston, A.1C. Complete in one large octavo volume, 
embellished with elegant Engravings. Neatiy and strong- 
ly bound. Price, $2.60. 
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Peterson's History of the American Re- 

volntioiL— By Oharlei J. Peterion. Ono elegant large 
octavo tolume, beautiAiIly printed on fine wnite paper, 
in handBome binding, and magnificently illuBtrated with 
about two hundred Engravings. Price, $2.60. 

Peterson's Histories of the Wax of 1812» 

and with Mexico.— -In one large octavo volume, beauti- 
folly printed, handsomely bound, and splendidly illus- 
trated with two hundred Engravings. Price, $2.60. 

7f^* The two books last named form the most complete 
History of the American Wars and their Heroes ever 
published. 

llie Heroic Women of Histoiy: comprising 

some of the most remarkable examples of Female Courage, 
risinterestedness, and Self-Sacrifice of Ancient and Mo- 
dern Times. By Henry C. Watson. One volume, octavo, 
with Plates. Price, $2.60. 

Moore's Histoiy of the Indian Wars.— 

The Indian Wars of the United States, from the Discovery 
to the Present Time. With accounts of the Origin, Man- 
ners, Superstitions, fto. of the Aborigines. By Wm. V. 
Moore. An elegant book, illustrated with numerous plain 
and eight highly colored Engravings. One volume octavo* 
cloth extra. Price $2.00. 

The Life and Speeches of Henry day; 

with a Portrait and a view of the Birthplace of Mr. Clay. 
The Biography of Mr. Clay in this work comprises about 
200 pages, and his Speeches about 1100 pages, including 
his celebrated Speeches on the Comromlse Bill. In one 
handsome large octavo volume of 1000 pages, handsomely 
bound. Price only $8.00. 

The Perpetual Keepsake : Being the vew Te^ 

tament, very beautifoUy got up, printed on fine white 
paper, large type, and proftisely illustrated bv Engrav- 
ings, origmally designed and engraved expressly for this 
maniificent work by W. Croome and /. H. Brightly. 
'^JTnis work is desupied expressly finr a Presentation 
Book, and what could be more suitable to give, or more 
acceptable to the receiver, than a beantifiil edition of the 
Sacred Word r Mee only $2.60. 

Scott's Life of Napoleon—Thelif^of Hapoleon 
Bonaparte, Emperor of the Prench. With a Pretiminary 
View of the Preneh Revolution. By Sir Walter Seott 
Complete in one lare e oetavo volume, with handsome En- 
gravings. Price, $£60. 
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Lord Sjrron's Works.— The oampute Poeticai 

World 01 Lord Byron, with a Kemoibr of Mb life. A new 
and beautiful edition in one yolnme octavo, in iTarions 
itylee of binding, handsomely illustrated witn eight 
elegant steel Bngravings. 

Pictorial History of Greece—History of An- 
cient and Kodem Greece. From the London Edition, 
published by the Society for the Diffusion of Vsefal 
Knowledge. With numerous additions. By John Frost, 
LL.D. one octavo volume, illustrated with numerous 
beautiful Engravings, firom designs by the most cele- 
brated Artists. Strongly and neatly bound. Price, $li>0. 

Sturm's Reflections.— Beflections on the Works 
of Ood, and His Providence throughout all Nature. In 
one octavo volume of nearly 500 pages, neatiy bound in 
Library style. Price, $1.60. 

Jolmson and Walker's Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary*— in one large royal octavo volume of 1184 pages, 
double columns, neatiy and strongly bound in sheep. 
Price only $2JK>. 

St. Pierre's Studies of Nature—Trimsiatedby 

Henry Hunter, B.D. In one duodecimo volume, neatiy 
bound in arabesque, gilt. Price, $1.26, 

Br. Hunter obselrves in his toefiwe: ''St Pierre has 
enabled me to contemplate the universe with other eves 
—has fbmished new arguments to combat Atheism— has 
established bevond the power of contradiction, the doo- 
^ trine of a Universal Providence— has excited a warmer' 
interest in favor of suffering humanity, and has disclosed 
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Idfe of Crhristf to which is added the lives and Suf- 
fsrings of his Holy Evaimlists and Aposties, by Bev. 
John fleetwood, B.I>., with an Introduction by Frof. &. 
Seager. One volume duodecimo of 460 pages, with twelve 
handsome Illustrations, arabesaue, silt. Trice, $1.26. 

*' This edition is slishtiv abridged firom the celebrated 
work of Dr. Fleetwood, of which we publish a fuU and 
unabridged edition.'' 

The Closil^ Scene: Or, ChristianitvandlnfideUty 
Contrasted, in the Last Hours of Bemarkable Persons. 
By the Bev. ErsUne Ifeale, AM. One handsome duode- 
cimo volume, bound in arabesque, gilt With two hand- 
some Engravings representing the Christian's and tho 
InfideTsSeath-beds. Price, $1.36. 
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The Christian's Legacy; or, siue mnetmy, 

oontaixmiff a eompendiTiSL oi the&oly Bible ; desigxi^ for 
maJdng ue readinc^ and stndy of the ScriptnreB more 
easy, especially to those who are young in years, or who 
have hut few helps, or but little time for attending to that 
duty. The anther has selected some thtee hundred of the 
most gracious promises of the Scriptures, upon each of 
which he has made some 'plain practical remarks suitable 
to the subje^ of each promise ; and has thus rendered 
their meaning more intelligible to the general reader, and 
of seemingly more value to the sincere searoher after 
truth. The plan is new, and the arrangement so simple, 
that no one, not even a child, may mistake it ; but may, 
without knowinff a word of the Bible beforehand, And 
whatever the Scriptures contain on any subject, as readily 
as though he knew the whole Bible by heart. By Bev. 
William Jackson. One volume, duodecimo, 420 pagety 
with Portrait of Author. Price only $liS6. 

Tegg's Book of Enowledge.-TheToungXui*! 

Book of Knowledge: containing a PamHiar View of the 
Importance of Behgion, the Works of nature, Logic, Xlo- 
quence^ the Passions, Matter and' Hotion, Magnetism, 
Mechanical Powers, Optics, Acoustics, Electricity, Gal- 
vanism, Oeometry, Geogn^y, Astronomy, Chronologr, 
History, fto. ftc. By Thomas Tegg. To wbioh is added, 
an Epitome of American IGLstory, and appropriate Be- 
flections on the Prosnerity, Influence, and mportanoe of 
the United States. Illustrated with Ave Engravings. One 
large voloma duodecimo, neatly bound. Pnce, $1.85. 

nie Glory of America: comprising Memoin of 

the Lives and Glorious Exploits of some of the meet Bis- 
tinguished Officers engaged in the Bevolutionary and 
Late Wars with Great Britain ; among which may be 
fbund Andrew lackson, Biehard M. Johnson, St^hen Be- 
cator, William H. Allen, Wiafield Scott, George Creghan, 
Charles Lee, Nicholas Biddle, Hugh Mercer, David Porter, 
Zebulon M. Pike, James Lawrence, William Bainbridge, 
Thomas Macdonough, James Biddle, Alexander Macomb, 
Oliver Hazard Peny, Isaae Hull, Richard Montgomery, 
Baron de Xalb, Anthony Wayne, Nathaniel Greene, and 
Thomas Tmxton. By B. Thomas, A. M. Illustrated with 
numerous Engravings. One larve volume, duodecimo, 
676 pages, bound in arabesque, nice, $1.25. 

2Simmerman on Solitude.->with the Life of the 

Author. This is a neat edition of this deservedly popular 
book. ISmo, doth, gilt, with a Portrait of Z^mmeman. 
Price, 50 cents. 
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Old Ghristianity against Papal Novel- 

Um ; <«ftiiiH<wff a SoTiew of Dr. miner's End of Contro- 
▼ony. By Oideon Outeley. In one lirge duodecimo 
▼olnme, 406 pagei, bonnd in nrabeiqne, ^t Trontie- 
pieee. Price on^ $1.26. 

" Abook tkat ehonld Im in the hands of every American 
Christian.'' 

The Historical Cabinet, eonUining anthentle 
Aeconnte of many Remarkable and Intereetinff Eyenti 
which have taken place in Modem Times. Caronilly ool- 
leeted and compiled from Tarions sonrces, and not to be 
fbnnd in any one work heretofbre published. One large 
duodecimo yolnme, of oyer 600 pages, illustrated with 
flfbr Engravings, and bound in arabesque, gilt back. 
Price onfy $£35. y 

The Family Sabbath-Day Miscellany, 

ooaprising over Three Hundred Eeligious Tales and Anee- 
dotea, Originsl and Select, with occasional Beflections, 
adapted to the use of Families on the Lord's Dav. By C. 
A. Goodrich. One large duodecimo volume of 640 pages, 
numerous Engravings, and bound in arabesque, gilt back. 
Price only $x!86. 
" Ho one will ever regret the purehase of this book." 

Enapp's Female Biography, eontaininffshoit^ 

Biographies of Distinguishedwomen, in different B ations 
and A|^. By Samuel L. Knapp. In one handsome duo- 
decimo volume, bound in arabesque, gilt, and illustrated 
with elegant Engravings. Price only $1.26. 

Farmers' Bam Book.— Farmers* Bam Book. By 

Clater, Touatt, Skinner, and Mills. Containing the Cau- 
ses, Symptoms, and Treatment of all the Diseases inci- 
dent to Oxen, Sheep, and Swine, the Anatomv and Phy- 
, liology of Beat Cattle, with an Essay on the use of Ozen 
and tne Breed of Sheep ; Stable Kanagement, Treatment 
of the Diseases of Horses; Plain and nactical Directions 
in the Choice and Purchase of Horses, with Directions 
how to ascertain the good dualities, and detect the Faults 
of Carriage, Cart, and Saddle Horses. One large duode- 
cimo volume, neatly and strongly bound, and iUustrated 
with numerous Engravings. Prioe only $1.26. 

The Arabian Nights' Entertainments, or 

the Thousand-and-One Bights. A new Edition, Trans- 
lated and Arranged for Family Beading. One volume 
duodecimo, nearlv one hundred Engravings, arabesquci 
gilt. Price only $1.26. 
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The Trae Bepablican.-^e Tree BepaWm: 

containing the Inaogoial Addreeses and the Tint Annnal 
Addresses and Kessages of all the Presidents of the 
TTnited States. The Declaration of Independenee, and the 
Gonstitntion ef the United States, with the Amendments, 
and the Signers' Kames. Also, the Censtitation of ^ 
most important States in the Union ; ftod 1^ Farewell 
Addresses of Washinffton and Jaokson. Embellished with 
eleffant Portraits of all the Presidents, engraTed on steel, 
as large as the sim of the page will admit, and a Yiew 
of the Capitol of the United States. In one handsome 
duodecimo volnme, arabesque, gilt Price only $1.2i. 

Simms' Life of GexL Nathaniel Greeney 

M^jor-General in the Anny of the Bevolution; with in- 
teresting and authentic aeoounts of some of the meet 
important Events in the Beyolutionarj Struggle. Edited 
I by W. Gilmore Simms. In one handsome dnodeeinu) vo- 
lume, beautifully illustrated, arabesque, gilt Mee only 
$1.2Jk 

Pilgrim's FrOgreSS.-A irew Pictorial EdiUon of 
. Bunyan*s Pilgrim's Progress from thia world to that 
whioL is te come: delivered under the similitude of a 
Dream. By John Bunyan. To whioh ia added a LUb of 
the Author, with numeroua ftall and explanatory Kotea. 
Beautiftilly illustrated by Engravings, from Origloal De- 
signs by Croome, Darley and others, engnuved by Ctihon. 
In one handsome duodiibno volume, Pnce, $1.26. 

Dick's Philosophy of a Future State.— 

This is one of the most interesting of aU Dr. Dick's 
works. 18mo, cloth gilt Price, 60 cents. 

'Baxter's Saints' Everlasting Best; or,a 

Treatise of the Blessed State of {he Saints in their euoy. 
ment of Ood in Heaven. ISmo, doth, gilt, with a Por- 
trait of the Author. Price, 60 oentf . 

HistorV of the Devil, containing Us origin; a 
State of his Circumstances; his Conduct, ^bUc ibd Pzi> 
vate ; the various tuma of his ailhirs from Adam down 
to the Present Time; the various Hethods he takoato 
Converse with Xankind; with the manner ef his maUnjg 
Witohee,17itarde and Conjurers; and hew they sell thev 
souls to him, *e. Aeo. The whole interspersed with many 
of the Devil's Adventures, to which is added a Description 
of his Dwelling, called HeU. By De Foe, author of ^< Bo- 
Unson Crusoe?* One volume duodecimo, cloth. PriM 
only T6 eenti. 
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Tbe Plastor'S Wife.— a Vemoir of Kn. Siermas, 
of Surrey Chapel, London. Edited by her husband, the 

. Ber. Jamei Sherman, Factor of Surrey ChapeL Unabridged ' 
Edition, ISmo, cloth. Prioo» 50 cents. 

Drew on the Immortality of the Soul.— 

An Original Essay on the Immatenality and Immortality 
of the Hnman Soul ; founded solely on Physical and Ba- 
I tional Principles. By Samuel Drew, A. X. Kew Edition. 
18mo» doth^ gilt Price, 60 cents. 

AlonZO and Melissa; or, The irnfeeling Father. A 
Tale Fonnded on Fact With one exception, and that is 
** Charlotte Temple,'* Alonso and Kelissa has probably 
been read more nian any other Tale ever published in tho 
United States. ISmo, cloth, gilt Price, 60 cents. 

BobinSOn Cra80e.r-The Life and Adventures of 
Bobinson Crusoe, with an Aeoount of his Beliveranco 
after a Besidence of 2S Tears on an Uninhabited Island. 
This is a very neat ISmo edition of the work, bound hand- 
somely in gilt, cloth, and is iUnstrated with eight fine 
Engravings. Price, 60 cents. 

Bun3ran*s Minor Works: containing oraoo 

Abounding to the Chief of Sinners; Heart's Ease in 
Heart TreuUe ; The World to Come, or ^sions of Heaven 
and Hell; and The Barren Fiff^Tree, or the Boom and 
Bown&ll of the Fruitless Professor.- Complete in one 
beantiful 38mo volnme, bound in cloth, gilt, with a Por- 
trait of John Bunyan. Price, 60 cents. 

Love and Romance ; or, charlotte and lucy Tem- 
ple. Two volumes in one. ^^ Susannah Bowson, the au- 
thoress, has by her interotting style, drawn more tears 
(for who has not shed tears over Cnarlotte Temple) than 
any other authoress or author of modem times — 
*< She was her parents' only joy ; 
They had but ono— one darling child.** 
I& one neat volume ISmo, cloth, gilt. Price, 60 eents. 

life of Wellington—The IAU and Times of tho 
Duke of Wellington, embracing the whole military career 
of this illustrious warrior, and a full account of the me- 
morable Battle of Waterloo. Ulnstrated with finrty-onft 
Aigravlngs. One large ISmo volume, cloth, gilt. Prioe» 
60 cents. 

Tom Thumb*— The Hfe and Adventures of Tom Thumbs 
with 16 fine Engravings, ISmo, cleth» gilt Price, 60oenti. 
1% 
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Tbe Ladies* Onide in Needlework-Thit 

bMatifal and uiefol little work contains instraotionB in 
Embroidery on Silk, Velvet, Lace, Merino, ete., and ia 
Applique; aU yarietieB of Canvaa-Work; HiUinerj and 
muLtna-Xaking, and all branches of Plain Sewing; with 
particular directions for cutting out Dresses, etc. ; Knit- 
ting, Kettinff , and Crotchet Work, containing the newest 
and most fashionable patterns. In one neat ISmo volume, 
with numerous Engravings, cloth, gilt Price, 50 cents. 

The Anierican Joe Miller; or, The Jester's own 

Book. Being a 'Choice Collection of AnM||otes and Witti- 
eisms. ISmo, doth, gilt. Price, 60 cenfi. 

Life of the XotorioUS Stephen Bur- 
roughs.— containing many Incidents in the Life of this 
wonderful man, never before published. Newly corrected 
and revised edition. ISmo, cloth, gilt. Price, 60 cents. 

The Life and Essays of Dr. Franklin. — 

Written by Himself. A book that every young man in 
the United States should read. One volume ISmo, with 
numerous Plates, cloth, gilt. Price, 60 cents. 

Original Poems for Infant Minds.-By the 

Taylor Family. One volume ISmo, cloth, gilt 60 cents. 

The Course of Time.~ByEobeiH;Poiiok, a.m., 

with an enlarged Index, and an Analysis prefixed to each 
book. One volume ISmo, doth, gilt. Price, 60 o^nts. 

The New American Pocket Farrier and 

Farmer's Chiide in the Choice and Kanaffoment of Horses, 
Neat Cattle, Sheep, and Swine; including a Description 
of their Internal Structure— their Digestive System ; the 
Biseases to which they are liable, with their Causes, 
Symptoms, and most approved Methods of Cure. From 
the writings of Youatt, Lawrence, Hines, White, Clater, 
and others. To which is added a varied of Agricultural 
and Miscellaneous fieceipts. ISmo, cloth gilt 60 cents. 

Dr. Dodd's Lectures to Young Men.-Bi8- 

courses to Toung Hen. Illustrated by numerous highly 
nteresting Anecdotes. A neat 24mo volume, cloth, with 
Plates. Price, 60 cents. 

The Camp-Meeting Chorister; or,acoueotion 

of Hymns and Spiritual Songs, for the pious of all De- 
nominations, to be sung at Camp-Meetings, during Re- 
vivals of Beligion, and other occasions. 32mo, sheep. 
Price, 26 cents. 
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stories of the Wars of 1812 and with 

Kocico.— ^A beautifal Javenile Book, commemoratiYO of 
fhoM ImporUmt Events in the History of our Country. 
Elegantly illnstratecL 16mo, eloth, gilt Prioe, 60 eenti. 

ThinkS-I-tO-Myself : a Serio-Ludicro, T^oo- 
Comioo Tale. Written by " Thinks-I-to-Hywlf , WEoT" 
Price, 25 centa. 

Every Man his own Cattle Doctor.— con- 
taining a Treatise on the Biseases of Horses, Cattle, Dogs, 
Sheep, and Swine, with their Causes, Symptoms, and 
Cure. 18mo, boards. Price, 12i cents. 

Evei^ Man his own Farrier.^containing ten 

minutes advice how to buy a horse ; to which is added, 
how to use your horse at home, or off a joumev, and what 
remedies are proper for all diseases to which he is liable. 
18mo., boards. Price, 12^ cents. 

Charlotte Temple— a Tale of Tmth, by Krs. Sow- 
son. 18mo, boards. Price, 12^ cents. 

liUCy Temple.— A Sequel to Charlotte Temple. ISmo, 
boards. Price, 12^ cents. 

Jack Lawrence, the Sailor Boy.-Bythe 

author of Jack Halyard. One volume ISmo, boards. 
Price, 12i cents. 

The Eaughing Philosopher; or, Book of Fun. 

18mo, boards. Price, 12i cents. 

Hocus Focus ; or, The Whole Art of Legerdemain, or 
81eight-of-Hand explained. 18mo, boards. Price, 12i 
cents. 

The Beady Beckoner, and Form Book. 

The Beady Reckoner in Dollars and Cents. A very useful 
Book for Traders' not well versed in Arithmetic. Price, 
12^ cents. 

Etiquette Letter- Writer.— Being the complete 

Art of Fashionable Correspondence. 18mo, boards. Price, 
12h cents. 

Cook's Voyages.— A Narrative of the Voyages around 
the World, performed by Captain James Cook. With an 
Account of his life, during the previous and intervening 
periods. By A. Eippis, D. D., F. E. S., and 8. A. Illustrated 
with several Engravings. Two volumes in one, 32mo> 
roan gilt binding. Price, 76 cents. 
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Arabian Nights' Entertainments : com^ist- 

ing of One-Thousand-and-One Storiei, told by tiie Snl- 
tanesi of the Indies, to divert the Bnltan from the egroou- 
tion of a bloody vow he had made to marry a lady eyery 
day, and have her pnt to death next morning, to ayenge 
himself for the disloyalty of hia first Bnltaness. Embel- 
lished with seventy Engravings. Two volnmes in one, 
32mo, roan, gilt binding. Price, 75 cents. 

Cottage on the Clliff.--The cottage on the Cliff: a 
beautirol Sea-side Story. By Catharine 6. Ward. One 
thick 32mo volnme of 704 pagesy arabesque, gilt. 76 cents. 

The Scottish Chiefs.— By HIm Jane Porter, author 
of ** Thaddeus of Warsaw,'' etc. Three volumes in one, 
82mo, roan b&ding, with Plates. Price, 75 cents. This ' 
is the best and neatest edition now publisl^ed of this 
popular and entertaining romance. 

Children of the Abbey—By Beffina Maria Boche. 
Three volumes in one, 82mo, roan bindinff, with a steel 
Plate. The neatest and best edition published. 75 cents. 

KobinSOn Crusoe.— a neat and complete edition, la 
one extra thick 82mo volume, in embossed gilt binding, 
and illustrated with fine Engravings. Price, 75 cents. 

The Mysteries of TJdolpho: ABomance. By 

Ann BatcUffe. Three volumes in one of 620 pages, 82mo, i 

neat binding. Price, 75 .cents. The best and most com- | 

plete edition published. 

Gil Bias.— The Adventures of Gil Bias, of Santillane. I 

Translated from the French of Monsieur le Sage, by To- { 

bias Smollett, M. D. Four volumes in one of 990 pages, i 

82mo, roan binding. The neatest and best edition pub- 
lished. Price, 75 cents. ^ 

Don Ctuixote.— The Life and Ezploita of Don Quix- 
ote. Translated from the Spanish of Miguel de Cervan- 
tes Saavedra, by Charles Jarves. Four volumes in one of 
1040 pages, 82mo, neat binding. Price, 75 cents. 

The Bomance of the Forest— By Mrs. Bad- 

oliffo. Two volumes in one, 82mo, roan gilt bindixig. The 
best edition published of this Bomance. Price, 50 cents. 

The life and Adventures of Peter Wil- 

kins.— Containing an Account of his Visit to the Flying 
Islanders. A neat 32mo volume, roan gilt Price, 2o ots. 
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KtARRTATT'S NOVELS. 

The moft readable £ditlo& pnblialied ; each work being 
eemplete in ene handiome 82]iio ▼olume, bound in neat em* 
boaeed moroeco^ gilt The Series eompriaee— 

FRANK MILDMAY; 
Or, The Naval Officer. Price, 75 Cents. 

THE PACHA OF MANY TALES. 
Price, 75 Cents. 

SNAELEYYOW; 
Or, The Dog Fiend. Price, 75 Cents. 

THE KINGKS OWN. 
Price, 75 Cents. 

JAPHET IN SEABCH OF A FATHER. 

Price, 75 Cents. 

JACOB FAITHFUL; 

Or, The Adventures of a Waterman. Price, 

75 Cents. 

RATTLIN THE REEFER. 

Price, 75 Cents. 

PETER SIMPLE; « 

Or, The Adventures of a Midshipman. Price^ 
I 75 Cents. 

MIDSHIPMAN EASY. 

Price, 75 Cents. 

NEWTON FORSTER; 

Or, The Kerchant Service. Price^ 75 Cents. 
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The Life and Speeches of Henry Clay.— 

With a Portrait, and a View of the Birth-plaee ox Kr. 
Clay. In one handsome large ootavo volnme of 13QQ 
pageB, handsomely bound in arabesque, gilt. Frioe only 
$8, or, bound in two volumes, arabesque, gilt, $8.60. 

The following are a few of the Kotioes of this valuable 
work by the prominent newspapers of the country : 

*<The ftillest biography of the statesman we have 
seen.*' 

** It contains his master efforts." 

*^ The work cannot be too widely circulated.*' 

**Ko book can be more valuable to hand down to pos- 
terity." 

*'The history of the life, and speeches of America's 
great statesman, should be in every family." 

" The Biography is written with great ability." 

<*This book is worthy of the greatness of the subject." 

«( The portrait in this volume is an excellent copy of 
the onlv likeness of Mr. Clay." 

" It IS just such a book as is wanted and much needed 
by our people." 

«< This work will be heartily welcomed by the innume- 
rable friends of the departed statesman." 

** The life of this great man is worthy of a prominent 
place in every library— his acts form a prominent part of 
our country's history." y 

**In the publication of this ezcellent selection of 
speeches, the publishers are eminently deserving of sup- 
port." 
. << It is all that it professes to be." 

((The engravings are among the finest that we have 



** It is a rich contribution to the history of our coun- 
try." 

*' ITo Ubrary is complete without it." 

"Every man shoula have a copy, and firom its cheap- 
ness none need to be deprived of it." 

" It shouBL be handed down from father to son, through 
succeeding generations." 

" The most reliable biography of the Great Commoner, 
and the most judicious selection of his brilliant efforts." 

** This valuable work will awaken a very lively interest 
among the multitude of his friends." 

**We hope that it will be placed before all who are 
hereafter to play their parts in the neat drama of life." 

** To the young man, whose only fortune is his enerffy 
and whose only friend is his health, this work will oe 
doubly valuable." 
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tOTJJIUkM SCBOOft BOOKS. 

Booth's New Pictorial TJQited States.— 

1*01 Primary Bohoolf . 244 pages 18mo, neatty bounds with 
QaestionB. Price, 37^ oente. TMb i« the best History of 
the United States now vahUshed £or the use of Primary 
BchooU. 

The Central School Beader.-con^ed by the 

Femato Assoeiation of frieoda for the Improvement of 
• Jnyenile Books. One of the best books published for 
Select Schools and Aeadei&ies. 12mo. Price, 76 cents. 

Wilmsen'S Beader; or, The children's Fnend. 
One hundred and sixtieth Edition. One of the best School 
Books ever published for Children between tiie ages of 
eight and twelve years. 12mo. Price, 62^ oents. 

White's Elements of XTniv^rsal History. 

With Additions and Qnestions. By John 8. Hart. 12mo, 
arabesque backs. Price, $1. 

Public School Singing Book.^By a. f. cox. 

82mo, boards. Price, 12^ cents. 

Murray's English Beader.-i2mo, sheep. Price, 

26 cents. 

Murray's Introduction.— i2mo> boards. Price, 

12^ cents. 

Chapin's New Classical Spelling Book.— 

12mo, boards. Price, 12^ cedts. 

The History of Ancient and Modem 

Oreece.— Edited by John Frost, LL.I). Sheep. Price, 
$1.60. 

Eelley's Xew J^venUe Frimer—price, 8 cts. 

Testament.— 18mo, sheep, a good school edition. 
Price, 25 cents. 

Cobbett's French Grammar. -ismo, sheep. 

Price, S2^ cents. 

Cfobbett'a English 6ramqiar.-ismo, sheep. 

Price, 60 cents. 
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